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REMARKS on the 68th Psaum, inthe 68th Psalm (“ erroneously in- 
addressed more particularly to  tituled the 67th Psalm,”) generally 
the Consideration of the House translated, “the Hill of Bashan” 
of Israel. By GRaANvILLE should be rendered by “ Mount 
SHakp.* London, Rivington. Bashan.” From some passages in 
1812. 8vo. pp. 16. the 68th Psalm, and in the prophets 

Isaiah and Micah, he infers that 
THE learned author of this short ‘‘ the promised return of the House 
parsphlet conceives that a passage of Israel to the ancient inheritance 


1 Author of an Answer to the Rev. Dr. Kemnicott’s charge of corruptions in the 
Heb. Text of Ezra and Nehemiah 2d edit. 1775. 1st edit. 1765 
The proper title of this little book is, “ Remarks on a printed paper, lately 
handed about, intituled ‘a Catalogue of the Sacred Vessels restored by Cyrus ; and 
of the Chief Jews, who returned at first from the Captivity: together with the names 
of the returning Families, and the number of the persons at that time in each famidy: 
disposed in such a manner, as to show most clearly the great corruption of proper 
names and numbers in the present Text of the Old Testament.” ‘The author of the 
Remarks was cantious not to oppose Dr. Kennicott, any farther than his gwn printed 
paper really required, and Gescline the Remarks were not published in ine ordinary 
way, bat given gratis to those persons only, who could produce a copy of the Dr.'s 
r. The effect of this was agreeable to what is recommended iu the 
last paragraph of the Remarks, viz. that the Dr. was obliged to give up his intentions 
of correcting the Hebrew Text, and to abide by his first proposals oft red in 1760 of 
printing his new edition of the Hebrew Bible (“ not with a new Text, but) from one of 
the best editions already published, having the various readings inserted at the bottom of 


“2 On Vocal Music ‘ed edit. 1777. ist edit. 1767 
3 On the Pronunciation of the English Tongue, in French and Engh 176? 
On ditto in — only - 1767 

as abridged for hs use of -Omai (by Messrs Galabin and son, Fleet 
Street) . 1786 


L. I. ‘NO. I, 
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of their ancestors seems just at ative language, “a mountain repre- 
hand!” He observes that, in figur- sents an established government, 


4 Remarks on several knportent Peephocies, in Answer to Dr. W ms, in 
5 parts - 2d edit. 1775. ist edit. 1768 
A reply to this work was promised by Dr. Ww ms every time he met G. S, 
for about two years; and at length G.S. received an anonymous book, being an 
attempt to set t aside the two first chapters of St. Matthew's Gospel, (from whence the 
evidence was principally drawn, which confuted the Dr.’s former work). G. S. 
was too much engaged at that time to undertake an answer to this: but two very 
able replies very soon appeared, one by the Rev. Mr. Velthusen, of the Savoy Chapel, 
a very learned German Divine; and the second by the learned Dr. Caleb Fleming, 
who, though a Socinian, very ably and zealously defended the sacred text from this 
calumny, under the feigned name of Theophilus ; and neither of these gentlemen were 
at all aware of the original cause of this controversy. By the latter, some ve 
strong proofs were giv en that the Magi did not come to Jerusalem to inquire for the 
Messiah until the beginning of the second year after his birth, by which many diffi- 
culties are removed in comparing the accounts given by St. Matthew and St. Luke ; 
and this explains the wicked motive of Herod for extending his murderous cruelty to 
all the children under two years of age ; for “ he had privily called the wise men, and 
DILIGENTLY INQUIRED what time the star appeared.” (Matth. ii. 7.) for otherwise 
his murders might have been limited to children under two months old, instead of 
two years old. 
5 “ A Representation of the Injustice of Tolerating Slavery,” written during the 
action commenced against the author, by James Kerr, Esq. of Jamaica, 
for having liberated a Negro, Jonathan Strong. The action, after two 
years impending, was dismissed with treble costs in favor of the defendant, 
this work having been circulated in MS. during that time, in about twenty 








copies, after which it was printed in - - 1769 
Ditto, reprinted at Philadelphia in America, by Mr. A. Benezet - 1769 

6 Remarks concerning Encroachments on the River Thames near Durham 
Yard - - - - 1771 
7 An Appendix to the Representation against ‘Slavery - -. 1772 


8 Remarks on the Opinions of the most celebrated writers on Crown Law, 
respecting the due distinctions between Manslaughter and Murder, viz. 
against Duelling - - 2d edit. 1790, ist edit. 1775 
9A ‘Declaration of the People’s astevel Right toa share in the Legislature ;— 
against the anage to tax America and to make Laws for her without her 
consent 1 
10 Ditto, containing a Defence both of America and Ireland, stating the Tllega- 

lity of those declaratory Acts of Parliament, called Poinings ay Janwary 1775 

Ditto, ditto, printed in Ireland - 1776 
- NB. A few years afterwards, the Trish Parliament repealed the obnoxious Acts, 
This change seems to have prompted the English administration to procure the Union 
of the two kingdoms; which they rendered extremely dangerous by permitting 
Irish Papists to vote for Representatives, for which trust they are utterly unqualified, 
because their principles and practices have ever been contrary to the two first founda- 
tions of English Law. 


11 The Law of Retribution - 1776 
12 The just Limitation of Slavery in the Laws of God (to which is added a plan 

for the gradual abolition of Slavery in the ae. ) - - 1776 

13 The Law of Passive Obedience - ° - 1776 

14 The Law of Liberty - - 1776 
15 Addition to the Preface of the Sailor’s Advocate (a work of General Ogle- 

thorpe) - 1777 


16 The Law of Nature and Princ iples of Action i in Man ed edit. 1809. ist edit. 1777 
A new edition is now in the press, Nov. 1807. 

17 ‘The Case of Saul, intended as an Appendix to the Law of Nature, §c. 1777 

12 An Address to the People of England, against the Suspension id Law, and 

also stating the Ilegality of Impressing Scamen ° - 1778 
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and a hill represents a lesser govern- from the dispersion of the Jews, 
ment.” He reckons 1742 years after the destruction of the second 


19 Doctrine of “ Nullum tempus occurrit regi” explained, and its due limitations. 
This was written in 1771 (in defence of the Subs of Pestana) with seem, 
printed - - 177 

20 The legal means of Political Reformation i in seven Tracts. 

All these seven Tracts were afterwards (in 1797) printed in one volume, with an 

Index to the whole, making the number of editions as follows : 

1 Equitable Representation, necessary to the establishment of Law, Peace, and 
good Government, &c. first printed in 1780 (written in March, 1777) 
7 editions.—s8th 
2 Annual Parliaments the ancient and most salutary Right of the Commons of 
Great Britain, 1780 (written in 1774) - 7 editions.— 8th 
3 A Defence of the ancient, legal, and constitutional Right of the People to 
elect Representativ es for every Session of Parliament, not only “ every 
year, once,” but also ** more often v need be ;” first printed i in 1780 (dated 
22 March, 1780) - 7 editions.—8th 
4A Circular Letter to the several petitioning Counties end Towns, against a 
late proposition for a Triennial Election of Representatives, instead of the 
ancient constitution of electing “ eonry year om, and more often if need be,” 


dated 11th April, 1780 5 editions.—6th 
5 Appendix to the legal Means of Political Representation, dated 31st March, 
1780 3 editions.—4th 


6 “* The Claims of the Peeple of England, 2 being remarks on a little book pub- 
lished under that title, which contained the principal articles of the Act of 
Settlement, showing the dangerous alterations that have since been made in 
that very important Act: and the mooeulty of voctattng the original princi- 
ples of it, written in March, 1782 - 5 editions.—é6thk 

7 An Appendix to the 2d edit. of Mr. Lofft’ s observations on a late publication, 
intituled “ a Dialogue on the actual State of Parliaments,” and on some other 
tracts equally inimical to the constitution of “ Free Parliaments,” being a 
farther examination of Mr. mens Precedents of Proceedings, dated 
S0th May, 1783 . ist edition.—2d 

21 “Free Militia,” consisting of seven distinct “Tracts, published at different 
times, but printed altogether in one velaann, with acomplets index to the 
whole in - - - 1782 

1 The ancient common Law Right of associating with the Vicinage to maintain 
the Peace, written in 1780 - Separately in 1781—jointly in 1782 

2 A General Militia, acting by rotation, is the only safe means of defending a 
Sree people, written in 1780 - Separately in 1781—jointly in 1782 

S Remarks concerning the Trained Bands of London, written in 1780 

Separately in 1781—jointly in 1782 

4 Remarks on the Militia Laws for London, written in 1780 

Separately in 1781—jointly in 1782 

5 Hints on some geen principles, useful to Military Associations, written in 
1780 Separately in 1781—jointly in 1789 

6 Remarks upon a Plan, proposed by. a respectable member of the Corpora- 
tion of London, for rendering the Militia of London useful, &e.—written 
with a view to prevent the said plan from introducing the Establishment of 
“ aregular Military Corps, with constant daily Pay,” (i. e. a standing army) 
in the ‘City, (which afterwards nahappily took place) written in 1781 

Separately in 1783 
7 Proposals and Remarks, &c. delivered to a respectable Magistrate of Lon- 
don, by G. Sharp, in 1781, to promote the Training of the City Militia, 
that they might be only and eetey Trained Bands, according to their 
usual title - - Separately in 1782 
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temple by Titus, A. D. 70; and he — ordinary signal of the time to return 
is induce: to think that some extra- must be given from Mount Bashan 


22 A Tract or Congregational Courts and the aucient English Constitution of 
Frank P)-dgc, the Right of choosing Magistrates and Officers of the Militia, 
withan additional T “ract on the Election of Seip ;* ;* and others on forming 
new Sctuleme nts - . - 1784 
Ditto is ad ediv. with a comple te Index added - - 1786 

° Ths Tract was particulary useful in promoting Episcopacy in America. Even 

Dr. Frank m and Dy. Bush, (both bred as Dissenters) declared their approbation of 

it in ‘etters te the anthor; ‘an d the two first Bishops sent for Consecration, also 

acknowleaged that they should noi have been sent, had not the Author's endeavours 
pro.notea the business, 

23 An Exslish Aiphabet for the use of Foreigners, wherein the Pronunciation of 
the Vowels is explained in Tweive Short Rules, with their several excep- 
tions, as abridged (for the instruction of Guay from a former work, print- 


ed in 1767, 2d edit. 1801 - - - 1786 
24 Regulations ior a new Settlement ‘at Sierra Lene, 2d edit. - 1786 
Ditto, with a preface to we grocs and People of Cater, aud other oddities, 
3d edit. - - 
25 Free English Territory in Africa, being a description of the district lately 
purchased by Government for the New Settlement at Sierra Leone - 1790 


26 A Description (from Capt. Dampier) of the most useful Trees and Fruits in 
the East Indies (priuted for the use of the settlement at Sierra Leone) - 1790 
a A Tract on Duelling, with the distinctions in Crown Law between Man- 
slaughter and Murder (first printed in 1773) 2d edition with additions - 1796 
The doctrine of this Tract was thoroughly adopted in the practice and judgments 
of the late Lord Kenyon, and has been approved also by Lord Ellenborough. 
28 Letter to a Committee of the Corporation of London, appointed to inquire 
into the State of the London W wthenm, Puates by order of the Com- 


mon Council of London - 1791 
29 ** Causes des Calamites publiques wi reg? nent a present partout Vetendue de 
Empire Romain” - 1792 


This was a letter sent in MS. toa foreign Nobleman, but it was ‘afterwards print- 
ed, and many copies of it have been sent to France. 
30 A Collection of Political Papers, with remarks on the Accomplishment of 
Prophecies (reprinted 1797) - - 1792 
$1 Extract of a letter (from G. Sharp) toa Gentleman in ; Maryland, respecting 
the extreme wickedness of tolerating the Slare Trade in order to favor the 
illegatities of our colonies, where the two first foundations of English Law 
(two witnesses of God) may be said to lie dead, &c. first printed i in Ame- 
rica. Printed in London 1793 ; 3d edit. 1797 ; ‘4th edit. 1806 1795 
52 A General Plan for laying out Towns and 'T ownshipe i in new-acquired lands, 
to promote cultivation, raise the value of the —s land, and to pro- 
mote the peace and security of the inkabitants by the system of Frank- 
pledge ; first printed in 1794; 2d edit. 1804 . - 1794 
33 Remarks on the uses of the definitive Article in the Greek Text of the New 
Testament, written by G. Sharp in 1778, and published, with a preface by 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas Burgess, now Bishop of St. David's, with an Ap- 
pendix by the learned editor of (ist) a Table of Evidences of Christ's Dini. 
nity by Dr. Whitby, and (2dly) a plain argument from the Geapel mastery 
for the Divinity of Christ (2d edit. 1802) 1798 
34 The Child's First Bock improved, with a preface addressed to mothers and 
teachers, 2d edit. 1805 - 1801 
35 An Answer to an /A.nonymous Letter (dated 18th Sept. 1777) on predestina- 
tion and sree will, with a postscript on eternal punishments - - 1803 
36 The Sd edit. of the tract on the Uses of the Definitive Article in the Greek 
Text of the New Testament, with an additional preface and several appen- 
dixes by the author, and also extracts from the British Critic, The Ghristian 
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in the neighbourhood of Damascus.” committed their most atrocious act of 
To use his own words, Rebellion, in maliciously sacrificing 
“ the Son of God.” And, therefore, if 

In the thirty-fifth year of the Mes- tie said 35 years is added tothe above- 
sich, A. D. 35. the nation of the Jews mentioned 1742 years, since the de- 


Observ er, The Christian Guardian, and the Orthodox Gaasciamn, confirm- 

ing te principles of it - 1803 
37 Three Tracts on the Syntax and Pronunciation of the Hebrew Tongue, with 

an Appendix addressed to the Hebrew Nation - ‘ 

The Grammatical Rules in these Tracts have since been separated from the vari- 
ety of other subjects, (which the author had blended with them) by the late Bishop 
of St. Asaph, Dr. Horsley, and translated into Latin for the use of schools, with an 
additional rule of his own. 

38 An Inquiry whether the description of Babylon contained in the 18th chap- 
ter of Revelations agrees perfectly with Rome, as a city, &c. with prefaces 
and an appendix addressed to the Roman Catholics - 1 

39 Copy ofa Letter to a Clergyman in Ireland respecting the proposed Catholic 


Emancipation 1805 
40 Serious Reflections on the Slave Trade and Slavery written in March, 1797. 
Addressed to the Peers of Great Britain — - - 1805 


41 A Dissertation on the supreme Divine Dignity of the Messialy i in answer to 
Mr. C. Winstanley 1 

42 Remarks on the two last Petitions i in the Lord's Prayer, with an Appendix 
extracted from the Rev. Dr. Lort’s short Commentary on the Lord's 
Prayer, including all he wrote on the two last petitions of it - 1 

43 “ The System of Colonial Law,” compared with the eternal laws of God, and 
with the indispensable Principles of the British Constitution — - 1307 

44 A Letter, in Answer to some of the leading Principles and Doctrines of the 
people called Qnakers, originally addressed in MS. to Mr. Anthony Benezet of 
Philadelphia, in the year 1 84. Printed in 1807, with a preface, and an appen- 

dix addressed to the people called Quakers, not as a puitieation, | but only sal 
ivate communication among themselves - 

45 The Case of Saul, 2d edit. with additions, to which is alsu annexed : es Ree 
marks on 1 Timothy, iv. 1-3. Showing that THE PROHIBITION OF MarR- 
RIAGE TO Priests, adopted by THE CuurcH oF Roms, is truly ‘ A Doc- 
TRINE oF Demons,’ and lad been previously inculcated by them among THE 
ANCIENT PAGANS, as well as among the Mantcnsss and other HERETICAL 
CHRISTIANS - - 1807 

46 Jerusalem, an Answer to Inquiries respecting the Etymology of that word 1808 

47 Melchi-sedee, or an Answer to a Question respecting the Reality of Melchi- 
sedec’s Existence as “ King of Salem,” and “* Priest of the Most High God.” 
Containing also a particular examination of Abram’s glorious expedition, 
pursuit, and complete victory, with his household militia, over four mighty 
and victorious monarchs, and their standing armies, who had previously i in- 
vaded, conquered and plundered several powerful nations - 1816 

48 “ Extract of a Letter written by Granville Sharp, Esq. on Land Carriage, 
Roads, and the profitable Labor of Oxen, &c.” ated 2ist Nov. 1794, This 
was printed by Colonel W. Tatham at the end of his tract intituled Aaxili- 
ary Remarks on an Essay “ on the Comparative Advantages of Oxen for 
Tillage in competition with Horses :” ina lctter to Sir John ‘Talbot Dillon, 
Knight, &c. This was printed 1801, but uot being printed by the author 
himself, it was forgot to be inserted in the due order of time — - - 1801 

Also the following 'etter, dated 18th April, 1791. 

49 Letter “ To the Committce of the Cerporation of London, appointed to inquire 
into the State of the London Workhouse.” This was also printed at the ex- 
pense of the said Committee, and distributed among their members, and for 
that reason was not inserted among the other publications according to “_ 
order of date 


- - 1791 
50 Remarks on the most Rev. Dr* * *%% Catechism, revised, enlarged, ap- 
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struction of Jerusalem, and their gene- 
ral dispersion by the Emperor Tiius 
Vespasian, so as to include the whole 
time that has elapsed since their most 
cruel Rebellion, and wapardonable in- 
iquity in the year A. D. 35, the time 
will amount altogether to One Thou- 
sand Years, with a most extraordinary 
additional fraction of 777 odd years, 
(including the present awful year of 
Retribution 1812,) since they abso- 
lutely forfeited every just claim to the 
promised imberitance of their Ances- 
tors, because they have never yet re- 
pented of tiiat most enormous iniqui- 
ty! Nevertheless, through the infinite 
mercy of God, the Prophet Ezekiel 
(many ages betore this fulness of their 
iniquity could be known) was directed, 
(see chap. xxxvi.) to declare the inten- 
tion of tur Aimicuty to “take them 
from among the nations, and gather 
them out of ALi countries; and to 
“ bring them into their own land,” v.21. 
Now this must relate toa providential 
return in these latter times, which lias 
not yet happened; for their former 
captivities aud dispersions were never 
before so gencral, as to include © art 
COUNTRIES” except since their last 
ejectment by ‘Titus Vespasian, A. D. 
70. And the Prophet adds in the 31 
and 32 verses: “ Then shall ye remem- 
ber your own ¢ vila ays, ani d your doings, 
that (were) Nov Goon, and sHALL 
LOATUE YOURSELVES IN YOUR OWN 
sicut” (which they have never yet 
done) for your iniquities, ar 1 for 
your abominations,” “ not for your own 
sakes do I do (this) saith the Lord God, 
be it known to you:” (for it was for 
“his own name's sake,” to fultil the 
Divine promises to Abraham, and 
other Patriarchs of that nation, as else- 
where declared) “ Be ashamed and con- 








founded for re oun ways, O House of 


Israel.” By this extraordinary pro- 
y | 
mise of the ‘mighty, to “gather them 


oul of all countries” (where they have 
been dispersed) “and to bring them 
into their own land,” on the express 
condition only of a most humble and 
sincere repentance, so as even to 
loathe themselves in their own sight 
for their iniguilte sand abominations,— 

there can be no doubt but that the 
saine merciful God would give them 
some signal warning of the ‘particul: ir 
time, when they would be permitted 
to return from the ends of the earth. 
And the repeated predictions in the 
Ixviiith Psalm about “ Mount Bashan” 
as being “ the Great Mountain of the 
Lord,” in preference even to Mount 
Sion, and to that sacred part of it, 
Mount Moriah, where the Temple of 
God was really built, and where it 
will be again restorgd, seems to de- 

monstrate, that some extraordinary 
signal of the proper time to return, 
must be given from Mount Bashan, in 
the neighbourhood of Damascus, espe- 
cially as a repeated reference is given 
in the 8th and 17th verses of the same 
Psalm, to Mount Sinai, where the ex- 
traordinary phenomenon of a Fiery 
FL me from Heaven, resting on a tree 
iu that Mount, (here called Holy, ) 

was given to Moses, to warn him of 
the time of his being called to be 
the prime Minister of God, in leading 
the isractite s to their promised inheri- 
tance! pp- 7-9. 


As it appears that a signal was to 
be given, the next point to be ascer- 
tained is, whether or not it has been 
yet observed. On this subject, the 
very excellent and pious author re- 
lates as follows : 


The Site of “ Mount Bashan” is in 
the neighbourhood of Damascus; arid 


AN account was sent from thence of 


an extraordinary Signal: a fiery cloud 
descended from Heaven, and rested 


proved, and recommended by the four R. C. Archbishops of Ireland, asa 


gencral Catechism for the kingdom 


- 1810 


51 Modas Decimandi (contained in half a sheet quarto) - - 1811 
52 Pemarks on an important passage (viz. Matth, xiv. 18.) which has long been 
perverted by the Church of Rome, ia support of her own vain and baneful 
protensions to a superiority, or supreme Dominion, over all other Episco- 
pal Churches. Written at the request of a worthy young gentleman (-— 
Hammet, Esq.) at Durham, in 1811, printed in ° - 1812 
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upon atree on the top of the moun- 
tains, and continued with prodigious 
splendor for three days and three 
nights, without injuring the tree. 
Now if this account be really true, 
the signal may fairly be deemed simi- 
Jar to that glorious Light from Hea- 
ven, which appeared to Moses on 
Mount Sinai. The leiter, which con- 
tained this account, was sent from Du- 
mascus to the Portuguese Rabbi, Dr. 
Meldola ; which letter he showed to 
another iearned Rabbi, Dr. Strasbourg, 
and desired him to communicate it to 
Dr. Hirshal, the Chief Rabbi of the 
Dutch Synagogue in Duke's Place. 
Dr. Strasbourg (with whom I have 
been acquainted many years, and have 
not the — doubt of his veracity) in- 
formed me of this circumstance very 
soon after he received the letter from 
Rabbi Meldola; and I desired him to 
compare the account with this Ixviiith 
Psalm, which is a prediction of the 
present awful vengeance of God, 
against “ Kings and their Armies”— 
blood for blood, which immediately 
precedes the happy and glorious Fsta- 
blishment of the Messiah’s Kingdom 
upon earth: and as “ Mount Bashan” 
is here repeatedly called “the Great 
Mountain of the Lord” (instead of 
Mount Zion the true “ Mountain of the 
Lord”) it must refer to some similar 
signal of a “ Fiery Cloud from Hea- 
ven,” which was to be fulfilled in the 
present year on “ Mount Bashan ;” 
and accordingly in the 8th and 17th 
verses we find a reference to “ Mount 
Sinai” as “the Holy place,” i. e. from 
the presence of God appearing unto 
Moses in a similar supernatural ap- 
pearance of Fu € from Heaven ! So that 
if the account from Damascus is really 
true, there can be no farther difficulty 
in expounding the true meaning and 
intention of this very extraordinary 
Psalm, which has been misconstrued 
and misunderstood by all Translators 
and Commentators that have hitherto 
attempted to explain it. 

Dr. Strasbourg seemed very much 
struck with my reference to this 
Psalm; and he did not attempt to 
deny the propriety of the application. 

There 1s ample reason, therefore, 
to believe that “ Mount Bashan” is 


really “the Great Mountain of the 
Lord,” trom whence the Israelites 
were to receive an extraordinary sig- 
nal to return to the inheritance of ther 
clncestors from all the ends of the earth, 
to which, for so many ages, they have 
been d& spersed. For they torfeited all 
right lo that promised inheritance, by 
their horrible Rebellion against “ the 
Son of Man,” the only legitimate 
“ K ty of Israel” of the House of Da- 
vid, Uiough he was really the Word of 
God, by whom the Worlds were made, 
even “ the King of Glory,” to whom 
they preferred a Tyrannical Pagan 
Emperor of Rome, with furious procla- 
mation: “ We have no King but Ce- 
sar!” This forfeiture of their inheri- 
tance was fulfilled in the year of Christ 
$35: from which time, the number of 
years that have elapsed, amount, (as 
before remarked) to One Thousand 
Years, with the extraordinary addition- 
al fraction of 777 odd years, if the pre- 
sent awful year of Retribution 1812 
be included! pp. 15-15. 


But the most wonderful and impor- 
tant part of the narrative is yet to 
cohie > 


But how shall we account for the 
continual obstinacy and rebellion of 
these Elders of Israel (I speak at pre- 
sent only of two of them) who now 
pretend to deny that any such letter 
was received by Rabbi Meldoli from 
Damascus? Rabbi Meldoli himself de- 
nies it, though he delivered that letter 
to Dr. Strasbourg to be communicated 
to Dr. Hirshal, and the latter also 
presumes to deny the fact ; though we 
have a credible witness to the con- 
trary in Dr. Strasbourg, who was em- 
ployed by Rabbi Meldoli to communi- 
cate the original letter to Dr. Hirshal. 
Rabbi Meldoli, who came from Da- 
mascus, NOW presumes to assert, that 
the letter which he received, was only 
from a Mercenant at Gibraltar, con- 
taining such a report, and he denies 
that any letter was sent to him from 
Damascus, though he delivered that 
very letter to Dr. Strasbourg ! p. 16. 


On the cretlibility of these differ- 
ent facts, we leave our readers to 
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decide for themselves; and for a 
fuller demonstration of Mr. Sharp’s 
theory, including a brief but mild 
controversy with Mr. Dimoch, we 
must refer to the work. 


A LETTER FROM A CALM Opn- 
SERVER, to a@ NOBLE Lorp, 
on the subject of the late declara- 
tion relative to the Orders in 
Council. London, Gale. 1812. 
pp. 16. pr. 1s. 6d. 


THE object of this animadver- 
sion on the declaration of the 2Ist 
of April last is “to show the dis- 
tinction which ought to be made 
between French pretensions and 
American acquiescence.” And it 
undertakes to demonstrate, by a 
reference to authentic documents, 
that the principles asserted in the 
preceding promulgation to the Con- 
servative Senate, which were the 
subject of that Order, are not ae- 
knowledged by the American Go- 
vernment. But that, on the con- 
trary, the British doctrine on all 
those subjects (viz. the question of 
free ships, free goods, of a blockade 
requiring an investment by land as 
well as by sea to make it legal, 
and of ship timber, and other arti- 
cles of naval equipment, being con- 
traband of war) was that in which 
America concurred. 

From this small work, which cer- 
sures with some severity the artful 
insinuation of a combination on the 
part of America with the French 
Government in the assertion of the 
above principles, we shall make 
only one extract. 


A Letter from a Calm Observer, &c. 


Now, my Lord, I beg leave to ask 
where is the evidence of American 
acquiescence, that should involve the 
United States in the consequences of 
the French pretensions?—in my con- 
science, I must say, and I hope your 
Lordship will join me, that not only 
do I find no acquiescence on the part 
of the American government to French 
principles; but that on moot points,— 
points much mooted in Europe,— 
points in which England stands alone 
in Europe, and in which the faith of 
America has been much shaken, she 
has still acquiesced in the doctrine of 
England.—Well then may Mr. Pink- 
ney say, as he does in the very letter 
to Lord Wellesley above quoted, 
“What I have to request of your 
Lordship therefore is, that you will 
take our views and principles from our 
own mouths; and that neither the 
Berlin decree, nor any other act of 
any foreign state, may be made to 
speak for us what we have not spoken 
for ourselves.” p. 13. 


The author of the above pub- 
lished “ A Series of Letters from 
a Cosmopolite to a Clergyman ; 
containing a temperate Inquiry into 
the Subjects of Dispute between 
Great Britain and America: with 
remarks on the erroneous opinion 
entertained in this country, relative 
to the partiality of America towards 
France ; including authentic docu- 
ments to prove the contrary :” 
Which was reviewed in our first 
Number. 
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A Fatuwer’s~= REASONS’ FOR 
BEING A CurisriAn. Derli- 
cated, with permission,” to Llis 
Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent. By the Rev. Ce arirs 
PowxettT, Chavlain in Ordi- 


nary to His Royal Lghness.: 


Svo. pp. 374. London, Booth. 
1812. Pr. 10s. 6d. 


The author of this work does not 
profess to enter into a_ profound 
disquisition of the evidences of 
Christianity, but states his senti- 
ments on that subject in a plain and 
familiar address to his chitdven: 
and, being a minister of the Church 
of England, of course consicers 
the Christian religion as being there 
taught and practised in its greatest 
purity. The circumstances which 
led ty the commencement of this 
address, and the reasons for after- 
wards enlarging it for publication, 
will appear most satisfactorily in the 
preface itself, the whole of which 

e shall therefore extract. 


PREFACE. 


Whenever a person, without any 
superior pretensions, thinks pr: oper to 
ofier to the public a new work on the 
subject of Relig gion, concerging which 
so much has been writt ren by men 
equally distinguished for their learning 
and their talents, an explanation of 
his motives seems to be demanded. 
The following piain statement, it is 
hoped, will be deemed sufiicient. 

In the autumn of the year 1807, I 
was for some weeks in daily appre- 
hension of being deprived of the chief 
comfort, which this life has to bestow. 
In those hours of anxious sorrow, dead 
to the world and to every thing in it, 
but to my children and to their inte- 
rest, I frequently medituied on the 
arduous sr which would devolve en 
me, of suppiving the place of both 
parents. Among other less important 
considerations, 1 retlected on the en- 
creased difliculty (without that best 
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aid which a well-informed and a well- 
re is} osed mother always affords) of in- 
stifling indelibly into the mh vls of my 
children the evidences of the Christian 

‘ It pleased God, however, 
to listen to my prayers, and to spare 
me from so heavy an afitiction, and 
her children from se irreparable a loss, 
Some time afterwards it occurred to 
me, that it would be a proper act of 
grattiude for the blessing, which I had 
received, and an useful assistance to 
the office of their mother, if I prepa- 
red an easy and familiar address to my 
childre n on the subject of Christianity. 
I considered that, however mferior it 
might be, as a literary composition, 
to many works, which I could put 
into their hands, it weuld pr hably 
cummed greater attention and muke 
a stronge r impression on their minds, 
as Lewg dictated by the anxiety and 
afiection of a father. 

This was the first and real cause of 
“ The Father's Reasons” being begun, 
This will account-for the fumiliarity of 
the first part of the Address, andt re 
the introduction of allusions to private 
history, which, though now submitted 
to general readers, I have thought 
proper not to alter, considering ihat 
the interest arising trom the orginal 
object of the Address would be dis 
minished by the omission. As I pro« 
ceeded in the object, my views ex- 
tended. Since the intinence, which [ 
hoped the work would have over the 
minds of my cbhidren, would not be 
divuinished by the contents <y ig 
more generally diffused, 1 resolved ‘o 
take a more comprehensive scope, and 
to write for the public Inspecuon. 

The ose, who most require informa- 
tion on relivious subjects, are mor 
likely to read short treatises, ce or 
in an easy and popular manser, then 
they are to enter upon works of greater 
lenzih and displaying deeper crudi- 
tion. As I have tittle doubt that more 
persons talk of Spenser, akspe — 
and Milton, than read their Wi ks, 
so much more am I convinced thet 
* The Divine Lezaitwuin of Moses,” the 
“ Hore Paulie,” the works of Bent- 
lev, and other superior publications 
zre seftdom taken to any closets but 
those of the learned, and of persons, 
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who are already masters of the argu- 
ments, which those valuable books 
contain. I have undertaken therefore 
to write this ‘Treatise, not because l 
conceive that I can execute it better 
than others, but because others have 
not produced a work of this familiar 
nature. 

In a Treatise, which aims not at 
any extent of learning or depth of re- 
search, vanity with respect to talents, 
or fear of the severity of criticism, 

must be equally out of the question. 
Indeed, whoever has a proper fee ling: 
while writing on the subject of Reli- 
gi , must be conscious how incu n- 
sistent is either pride or vanity with 
such an undertaking, and how entire- 
ly the exalted subject ought to fill him 
with a mixture of humility and conso- 
lation. My endeavour has been to at- 
tract the attention of my children and 
others to their best interests by a 
plain and unaffected strain of argu- 
ment. Should my own observations 
be deemed too trite, and not excite 
the feelings I could wish, no small 
benefit will have been conferred on 
the community, if any persons should 
be induced by my observations to give 
an — ve perusal to the Sermons of 
Mr. Van Mildert. From the clearness 
of his demonstrations, and from the 
regular chain of his discourses, in 
which each following ''nk so regularly 
depends on the prece iing one, 1 may 
aptly denominate him “ The Ecclesi- 
astical Euclid.” The whole work 
united, cannot fail to convince every 
one, who is open to conviction. I 


consider, also, that the Statement of 


the leads of Bishop Horne’s Sermons 
given in the Appendix, merits the 
thanks of those, who, in consequence 
of seeing that sketch, should make 
themselves fully acquainted with the 
works of that enlightened Prelate. It 
is equally my opinion, that the selec- 
tion made from the work of Mr. Faber 
might be eminently useful, if it should 
tend to awaken any mind to a consi- 
deration of the nature of Prophecy, 
and to an investigation of that great 
procf of Religious Truth. 

With respect to the observations I 


have made on the present state of 


Religion in this country, of the causes 
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of inattention to its truth, and on the 
evidences which prove that truth, I 
must be ignorant indeed, if I owe 
sumed that any novel arguments vad 
been produced in this treatise. I have 
only stated briefly those sentiments 
which others have published, not only 
in 2 more diffuse, butin a much more 
jearned manner. I have conscientiously 
declared the grounds of my own faith, 
and endeavoured to give tomy children, 
aud to the rising generation, that con- 
viction and that consolation, which I 
feel inmy own breast. 

‘The common declaration, that I pub- 
lish by the advice of friends, I disclaim : 
the propriety or impropriety of publica- 
tion, rests with myself. But the mode, 
in which I have consented to publish, 
has arisen from the advice and recom- 
mendation of one, whom any man 
may be proud to call his friend. I 
will conclude this preparatory address, 
— the words of that impressive poet, 

Cowp er, and si LY, that, whatever may 
be the fate of this publication, 
“ All is in his hand, whose praise I seek, 
e+-++ee+e whose Eye is on the Heart, 
Whose frown can disappoint the proudest 
strain, 
Whose approbation prosper even mine.” 


The cause that so little attention 
is bestowed on the truths of 
Christianity is not attributed, as by 
some it has been, to the want of re- 
ligious instruction in public schools 
or private seminaries, but to the 
very prevalent neglect of parents in 
never instilling the precepts of the 
gospel into the minds of their chil- 
dren at home. ‘Those who are thus 
left ignorant respecting a subject of 
the highest importance are easily 
biassed by the scoffs of indecent ridi- 
cule, and become tainted by the 
poison of infidelity. On the justice 
of this complaint we must leave 
our readers to decide. 

Irreligion, as the author asserts, 
never proceeded from a conviction 
that Christianity was founded in 
error, but from some one or all of 
these four causes: the pride, or 
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rather vanity, of human reason ; 
an inordinate love of the world ; an 
unwillingness in the lovers of plea- 
sure to read those scriptures which 
weuld condemn their licentious 
habits ; a thovghtless indolence and 
indifference. Each of these heads 
forms the subject of a separate dis- 
cussion, That the author, in speak- 
ing of the love of the world, does 
not wish to debar men from inno- 
cent enjevments may be plainly per- 
ceived from the following passage : 


T would wish not to be misunder- 
stood, or to be deemed a presumptuous 
and uscetic censurer of worldly ctis- 
toms, or to be considered as a Phari- 
saical pretender to extraordinary puri- 
y, but the language of Scripture it is 
my duty to speak boldly, and interpret 
liberally. Some modern writers on 
moral and religious subjects, whose 
works ge nerally. display extraordinary 
merit, have, in my opinion, drawn 
the cords of restraint tighter than the 
ae warrants, and have therefore 
rendered their otherwise valuable 
writings less useful and less impres- 
sive. The object of all reproot 1s to 
promote the amendment of the re- 
proved ; we are not to terrify, but to 
allure. The mode of argument should 
be suited to the condition of those 
whom we address; we should, like St. 
Paul, be “ all things to all men,” in 
hopes that, by any means, we may 
convert them to the faith. 

From the tenor of the works to which 
I have abcve alluded, men might be 
led to think that it is necessary to live 
in absolute seclusion aud retirement 
from the world, in order to their serv- 
ing God. This idea was the origin of 
Monastic Institutions. All writers on 
religious subjects should surely be 
careful not to lead persons to think 
that they cannot attend to the duties 
of religion, and at the same time en- 
joy the imnocent and allowab!e com- 
forts which the world is capable of 
affording. This would be a pi upat le 
misconception of our Saviour’s pre- 
ce pts, 
the plain meaning of Scripture. We 


and a confused perversion of 
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came into this world to enjoy the com- 
forts of it, suited to our different sta- 
tions, and to bestow comfort on others; 
but we did not come into this werld to 
tollow the vicious customs of it, and to 
serve it. We were born to serve God, 
and to pray to him to bestow his bless- 
ing upon us. He knoweth all the 
things which we have need of. We 
are, therefore, to “seek first the 
kingdo m of God, and his righteous- 
ness, and ail these things shall be 
added unto us.” Here is the rule, by 
which we should all be guided; but 
how common is the error of seeking 
only for worldly advantages, and living 
as it were without God in the world! 
Tiiis is the true meaning of the asser- 
tion, that an inordinaie love of the 
world prevents a true knowledge of re- 
livion. ‘Those who look only to the 
world for their happiness, who never 
consider God as the giver of ever 

blessing, whose conduct is never guid- 

ed by a desire of pleasing him, cannot 
possibly entertain a just sense of reli- 
gion ; and the fact is, they never think 
of it atall. Those persons, and those 

only, live as God intended we should 
live, who make religion the guide of 
every action, and who yet cheerfully 
and gratetully enjoy the social inter- 
course of their station, and use the 
world without abusing it. pp. 19-22. 


The author objects to the senti- 
ments expressed by Pope in his 
Essay on Man, and considers this 
composition as having been formed, 
against his own better judgment, 
from a plan given him in prose by 
his distinguished patron, Lord Bo- 
lingbrokhe. The two following 
couplets are particularly noticed as 
erroneous in principles : 

For modes of faith let senseless zealots 


tight ; [right. 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the 


Know then this truth, enough for man 
to know: 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 


Having coneluded the address to 
his children, Mr. Powlett proceeds 
to a dissertation on miracles agd 
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prophecy. Concerning the latter 
we are presented with an abridg- 
ment of Mr. Faber’s work, which it 
will therefore be needless here to 
notice. 

The author next addresses him- 
self to different sectaries: more 
especially to the Unitarians, whom 
with the Calvinists, he looks upon 
as the most dangerous enemies of the 
true faith, and to those who style 
themselves Evangelical Ministers. 
We shall conclude these remarks 
with an extract from the commence- 
ment of this address, and the table 
of contents. 


With a mind deeply regretiing the 


extent of schismna te 1 opinions, anid 
fully nmpressed with the conviction of 
the pernicions « ject thi dissension has 


on the minds of the uninformed niass 
of the peop!c, I think it indispensable 
not tu paso over the subject of Secta- 
ries in a treati-c ef this nature. Wish- 
ing to see religious liberty 4 
weil as civil, because 1 consider a tree 
exercise of opinion, provided that 
peace be maintained, most consonant 
with commen sense, most congenial 
with the spirit of our constitution, and, 
above «ail, imost consistent with the 
genuine spirit of Christianity, I yet 
cannot but lament that we are not “of 
one heart and of one mind.” 

I am fully convineed that, if this 
unanimity, so much to be de: ired, 
were prac tical ble i in a world compound- 
ed of jarring interests and coutrariety 
of jealous opinions, it could only be 
efiected by sirength of reasoning and 
irresistible argun nent. Persecution may 
irritate, may embitter, may inflame, 
but never can produce cony iction. One 
circumstance admits of no dispuic ; 
that there can be but one true religion, 
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and only one right interpretation of 


the Scriptures. If the Members of the 
Church of England have discovered 
that right interpretation, those, who 
dissent from their tenets, must be 

wrong. However the various sects 
may consider that, without being ac- 


countable to their fellow-creatures, they 
are at liberty to entertain their own 
peculiar opinions, they must allow 
that they are answerable to their 
Maker, if they do not “ seach the 
Scriptures” with a sinc ere desire to 
know the truth, and with a pivus in- 
tention of believing the doctrines re~ 
vealed in the Sacred Volume. Beiore 
any man undertakes the important 
inquiry, he must lay aside all worldly- 
mindedness, and intellectual pride, he 
must bring his understanding to the 
inquiry in an humbie and_ spiritual 
manner, he must litt his reason up to 
his Maker's Word, and not presume 
to bring down the ways of God to the 
standard of his limited faculties. But 
us Lam now addressing myself more 
especially to Sectaries, [ beg leave to 
acd, they must be certain they are not 
inluced by a spirit of opposition to an 
Exiablished Church, by no feelings of 


jealousy, but that they cons« ientiously 


and unbiassed by worldly considera~ 
tions, refuse their assent to the doc- 
trines contained in ovr Articles. The 
mild Spirit of the church of England 
bears them no ill-will; we lament their 
errors and the mischiefs which they 
produce; but it is but reasonable that 
they should not be alluwed to climb 
up into the sheepfuld by their owh 
way, instead of eutering in by Christ, 
whodeclares himse!t to be the only door 
by which they should enter, and we still 
more lament that such unauthorised 
and erroneous Ministers should lead 
away mistaken flocks from the true en- 
trance of the Christian fold. pp. 231-234. 
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Orger’s Translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses. 


Ovip's METAMORPHOSES, trans- 
lated by THomas OnGER. With 
the original Letin Text. Vol. the 
Firsi  Svo. pp. 282. London, 
Sherwood. Pr. 10s. 
Vhis volume contains a transla- 

tion of the first seven books of 
Ovul's Metamorphoses. The 2u- 
thes plan is te coutinue publish- 
ing a Number once every quarter, 
til! the whoie translation is com- 
plete. tits idea of the task he has 
undertaken is set forth in the fol- 
lowing Preface. 


“'The maxim, that none but a 
Poet shouid translate a Poet, has 
probabiy operated to the exciusion 
of some exec Engiish versions, and 
certaiuly to the nitroduction of some 
bad ones. A man, who has acquired 
no previous poctical fame, is not 
very eager to sport upon a mapor 
where every critic he meets is pre- 
pared io question his qualification : 
and on the other hand, the lawful 
heirs of Parnassus (with reverence 
be it spoxen) do not always exe- 
cute translations with the atteutive 
skill which the pubiie is eutitled to 
expect. It is indeed a surt of 
drudgery for which they have little 
relish; the performance is generally 
the result of a stipulated price, and, 
like other contract work, is ill cal- 
culated to stand the test of time, 
The elegant Poet, whose Metamor- 
phoses | now with deference submit 
to the English reader in a new ver- 
sion, was translated about the year 
1710, by Sir Samuel Garth, in con- 
junction with Dryden, Addison, 
and other Bards of that Augustan 
period. In that translation the great 
name of Dryden was wisely placed 
in the van, Notwithstanding the 
standard of revolt raised by Swift 
in his Battle of the Books, the 
event demonstrates, that no rival 
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Bard ventured to break a lance with 
so formidable an opponent. The lapse 
of a century has since introduced a 
race of writers who have polished 
English verse to higher excellence. 
Many rhymes, which the great mas- 
ters of the art, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, adopted without scruple, 
would not now pass muster in the 
coluuns of a monthly magazine, 
From this general observation Sir 
Samuel Garth’s work offers one 
eminent exception; and bya strange 
fatality, he who was the best calcu- 
lated to do justice to the terse ele- 
gance and amatory beauties of Ovid, 
has contented himself, and disap- 
pointed his readers, with the version 
of a single Metamorphosis. If all 
Garth’s coadjutors had executed 
their task as Pope executed his in 
the fable of Dryépe, I should have 
closed the volume with a mixed 
feeling of pleasure and despair, and 
have left the labor of future trans- 
lation to more adventurous pens. [ 
am now led to speak a few words 
concerning myself; and upon such 
a subject they cannot be too few, 
I have translated Ovid literally, 
where I could do so with justice to 
him and to myself: but when I have 
met with an idiom or an expression, 
which, if literally rendered, would 
have converted a Roman beauty into 
an English burlesque, I have paro- 
died, rather than translated my 
author; aiming, as far as my con. 
fined powers extend, to be 


True to his sense, but truer to his fame. 


The chief end of poetry, like that 
of Ovid, being to give pleasure, all 
low images and degrading expres- 
sions should be uniformly shunned, 
Ovid, too, is above all Roman 
writers the Poet of antithesis; this 
trait, whosoever presents him to 
the English reader, should scrupu- 
lously endeavour to retain, as well 
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as to preserve that sustained spirit 
of Poetry, to want which is to want 
every thing. I will enly add, that 
at a period so fertile in poetical eXx- 
cellence of every description, it may 
excite surprise, that - translate a 
Poet of so much celebrity, has de- 
volved upon a man of no celebrity 
at all; aad who possibly has mis- 
taken admiration of his author's 
beauties in the origiaal, for ability 
to do justice to those beauties in a 
translation.” 





Book I. contains an account of 
the Creation of Heaven and Earth 
from Chaos—The Formation of 
Man—The Golden Ave—The Sil- 
ver Ace—Ihe Brazen Age—The 
Iron Age—The General Depravity 
of Mankind—The Giant’s W: 
Assembly of the Gods conveked 
by Jupiter-—Lycaon transformed to 
a Wolf—Jupiter’s resolution to de- 
stroy the World—The Deluge— 
Deucalion and Pyrrha—The World 
re-peopled with Human Beings— 
And with Animals—The Serpent 
Python destroyed by Apollo— 
Daphne trausformed to a Laurel— 
Ié transformed to a Heifer—Trans- 
formation of Syrinx—Death of Ar- 
gus—tllis Eyes transferred to the 
Peacock’s ‘Tail—I6 restored to Hu- 
man Shape—Story of Clymene and 
her Son Phaéton. 


~ 


Tie work opens thus: 


Of bodies varying in their shape and hue 
Old forms forsaking and assuming new, 
Ising. Ye Gods, by wiom the change 
was wrought, [born thought, 
Tnspire my song, aad guide each heaven- 
While thus I trace the long, laborious 
maze 
From elder Chaos down to modern days. 
Ere earth and ocean started inte birth, 
Or heaven v’cr-canepied the sea aud 
earth, 
A sa!'e curtain darken’d namre’s frame, 
A shapcless mass, arc! Chaos was its name; 
A sordid heap, discordant to the sight, 
Of future ciements yet Lid in night : 


? 
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No orient sun-beam usher’d in the morn, 
No circling moon renew'd her blunted 
hora ; [care 
Earth had not yet by heaven's paternal 
Upheld her balane’d orb in ambient air, 
Nor buoyant ocean stretch’d on every 
side {tide. 
From shore to distant shore his billowy 
Earth, water, air, maintain’d a mingled 
reign, 
*Twas baseless earth, unnavigable main, 
Anddarken'd ether. Each forsook its form 
To combat in one desolating storm. 
While heat with cold maintain’d a du- 
bious fight, [light, 
The moist, the dry, the heavy and the 
Knew norestraint, but in confusion hurl'd, 
Vex'd with rude storms the elemental 
world. 
Jove to the mass a better nature gave, 
Divided earth from air, and land from 
wave ; 
From flagging mists a finer essence drew, 
To deck tir etherial arch with liquid blue ; 
Tien pois’d the whole, bade jarring dis- 
cord cease, 
And bound the parted elements in peace. 
Fire, as a purer spirit, upward driven, 
Shone ‘midst the stars and deck’d the 
convex heaven. 
Fiate to fill the interval of space, 
Air follow'd next in lightness as in place. 
Earth in the scale assum’d a lower state, 
Less pure in substance and more dense 
in weight ; 
White water, last in station as in birth, 
Enibraced with humid zone the solid 
earth, 

The Second Book opens with a 
magnificent Description of the 
Palace of the Sun. It then pro- 
ceeds to state the Fall of Phaéton, 
&e. &e. 

In the Third Book Ovid's talent 
of description is seep to high ad- 
vantage in his beautiful stories of 
Echo and Narcissus. Mr. Orger’s 
version of the former is as follows : 
Narciseus now the hunter's sport pursues 3 
Echo beholds, and kindles while she 

views ; 

Hoerseif unseen, purs snes with fond desire ; 

Ant teels at each approacha brighter fire. 

So, ppd with sulphur, torches dart 
their rays, 

Toucl’d by a spark so kindle in a blaze. 

Oft would she strive his pity to beseech 

With mild intreaties aud persuasive 
speech, 
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But nature checks each sentence in its 
course ; [resource, 
Thus foil’d, the nymph prepares her sole 
To trace the rover o’er the syivan plain, 
Wait till he speaks, and then respond 
the strain. 
By chance Narcissus in a lonely place 
Had distane’d al! his followersin the chace, 
Who's there ? exclaim’d the youth, the 
amorous fair [ There. 
Caught his last accent, and repeated, 
Amaz’d, he casts his eyes the hills around, 
And cries, come hither—she returns the 
sound, 
Again he stopp’d, again he thought to find 
Some fellow sportsman in the vale behind. 
Whither so fast? he cried—she caught 
the strain, 
And every word sent back to Lim again, 
Once more he listens to the vocal cheat, 
And cries, again deluded, Here we meet: 
Th’ inviting note her soul with transport 
fills, [hills 
And Here we meet, resounded from the 
Swift from the copse enamor'd Echo 
sprung, {hung ; 
Embrac’d his neck, and on his bosom 
He struggling said, Thy rude embrace 
remove, 
Death be my portion ere I yield to love— 
I yield to love, rejected Echo cries, 
And to her green recess indignant tlies ; 
Where, hid in caves, the solitary maid 
Conceals her crimson blushes in the shade, 
Yet love remaius, his daits her bosom 
goad, [rode. 
Aud gnawing cares the sleepless fair cor- 
Her waning body sickens in despair, 
Till all its juices dissipate in air ; 
Her voice alone survives; her fleshless 
bones 
Cling to the rocks, and hardeninto stones; 
The phantom {iits the hills and mountains 
round, fsound, 
Heard, but not seen, a disembodied 


Book IV. contains the Invocation 
to Bacchus—The Story of Pyramus 
and Thisbe—The Detection of Mars 
and Venus—'l lie Story of Leucothoé 
and the Sun-—Clytié changed to a 
Sunflower—The Union of Salmacis 
and Hermaphroditus—Alcithoé and 
her Sisters transformed to Bats— 
Juno’s Descent into Hell—Ino and 
Melicerta transformed to Marine 
Deities—The Transformation of the 
Theban Matrons— Cadmus and his 
Queen transformed to Serpents— 
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The Story of Perseus—He changes 
Atlas to a Mountain—And rescues 
Andromeda from a Sea Monster— 
Hlistory of Medusa’s Head. 


Our classical readers will not be 
displeased at our quoting from the 
original the prayer of Venus to 
Neptune. 


At Venus immerite neptis miserata Ia- 
bores, [aquarum, 
Sic patruo blandita suo est: O numen 
Proxima cui ceelo cessit, Neptune, po- 
testas : {meorum, 
Magna quidem posco: sed tu miserere 
Jactari quos cernis in Tonio immenso : 
Et Dis adde tuis. Aliqua et mihi gratia 
ponto est, {fundo 
Si tamen in dio quondam concreta pro- 
Spuma fui, Graiumque manct mihi no- 
men ab illa. 
Annuit oranti Neptunus; et abstulit illis 
Quod mortale fuit ; majestatemque ve- 
rendam [novavit ; 
Imposuit ; nomenque simul faciemque 
Leucothoéque Deum cum matre Pale- 
mona dixit. 


This passage is thus rendered by 
Mr. O, 


From heaven Idalia’s Goddess sigh’d te 
trace [race, 
The various sorrows of her earth-born 
And thas, with eyes that beam’d celestial 
love, Jove: 
Woo'd the stern brother of her father 
© Monarch of the main! to whom is 
giv'n [in heaven, 
Power next in rank to him who reigns 
Great is the boon I covet, haste to free 
Yon wretched outcasts from th’ lonian 
sea ; [keep, 
Or let them near thy throne their station 
And rule in scaly Demigods the deep : 
Some ciaim I hoid, some influence o’cr 
the waves, [craves, 
And Neptune sure may grant what Venus 
Since trom thy sparkling foam Idalia’s 
dame ~—— 
Deriv’d her being, and the Greeks her 
Neptune consents ; but ere he bids them 
shine, 
Mortal no more, in majesty divine, 
New names on both he hastens to confer, 
And him Palwemon calls, Leucothoe her, 


The Fifth Book is chiefly occu- 
pied with the Song of the Muses. 
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The Sixth Book commences with 
the history of Arachne, and closes 
with the amour of Boreas and 
Orithyia. 


The Seventh Book contains The 
Expedition of the Argonauts—The 
Story of Medea and Jason—Her 
Incantations—She restores son to 
Youth— Muriler of Pelias—Medea’s 
Flight—Stery of ‘Theseus— Minos 
declares War against the Athenians 
—Eacus describes to Cepha!us ihe 
Mortality in Egina, and the Trans- 
formation of Aunts into Men—Story 
of Cephalus and Proeris. 


Such is a brief abstract of the 
nature and execution of the volume 
already published. The author ex- 
presses his intention of finishing the 
whole in about a twelvemonth, and 
when we cousiler the variety of en- 
tertainment which this Roman poet 
is calculated to afford, we think the 
translator fortunate in the work he 
has selected as a trial of his skill. 
How far le has been equally fortu- 
nate in his execution, the foregoing 
extracts will enable our readers to 
form their opinion. 


——_ ee 
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Cantabrigie 1792. Greearum Literarum 
Professionis adeundr causa—Il. Obser- 
vationes Vari~ —Lil. Nota et Emenda- 
tiones in Athenwum—l1V. Note ct Emen- 
dationes in Aschylum— In Promethea 
Vinetun—tIn Septem contra Thebas— 
In Persas—In Agamemnoncin—In Choe- 
phoros—In Eumenidas—In Sapplices— 
V.Notx ct Emenia iones in Sophociem 
—In Gidipem Tyrannum—in CEdiprm 
Coloneum—In Antigonam—In  ‘Tra- 
chinias—la Ajacem—In PVhiloctetem 
—In Electram—In Fragmenta—-VIL 
Note ct Emendationcs in Evripidem 
—tin Hippolytum—tIn Alcestin—in An. 
dromaciam—in Suppliccs—In Iphige- 
niam ii Aulide—In Iphigenia in Tauris 
—Itn Troadas—In Baccha:—In Cyclo- 
pem—In Heraclidas—In Helenam—In 
Tonem—In Herculem Furentem—In 
Electran—In Danaen-—In Frazmenta 
—VII. In Incertos Tragicos-—-V!IL. In 
Aristophanis Pragmenta—iX. tn cetercs 
Comicos —X. Emenidationes in Siobruim 
—XI. Fmendationes in diversos Poctas 
—In Apollonivsm Rhodium —In Aristo- 
nem—In Asclepiad-m Babrium—In 
Callimachum—In Charilvia—tn Crina- 
goram—In Grerorium Nazianzenum— 
In Hynmum ilomerierm iu Core 
Ta Meleagrum—T Mimnermum—ta 
Nonmum—tn Paulom Silenticrsun—Ia 
Philodemum—In Pindarum—tin Simo- 
nidem—Tn Theogui In Tryphiodo- 
rum—In Sentcutias Sinerlares—In’ex 
Anctorum, qui emendantur, defendun- 
tur, illustrantur—Index Rerum et Ver- 
borum, 
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The admirers of classical litera. 
ture must receive with gratulation, 
these varie productions of their 
departed instructor : 
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Respecting the attainments of 
Porson, we may be allowed to speak 
with less reserve, since he has now 
peid the tribute of moertelitv, and 
his merits have long been sanctioned 
by the approbation of all who are ca- 
pable of appreciating his researches. 
Shey ere acknowledged by ail who 
can avail themselves of those results 
which fowed from the supreme and 
felicitous union of sagacity, taste, 
memory, and learning; combined, 
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to a degree of intellectual power 
which defied competition, in the 
person of an individual scholar. 

On those effusions of Porson 
which are not included in the work, 
some interesting ob,ervations are 
afforded by the Preface, which we 
shail give intire. 


PRZFATIO EDITORUM. 


quo atque erudito lectori. 

“ (QQUADRIENNIUM prope efflux- 
it, ex quo gravi et vix reparabili 
literarum damno Porsonus nobis 
ereptus est, cujus similem Criticum 
nostra wtas certe haud vidit, postera 
ut videat, optandum magis quam 
expectandum est. Is vero moriens 
schedas quasdam reliquit, que cum 
magnas inter doctos spes excitarunt, 
tum inprimis inter familiares ejus et 
amices, quibus Vir egregius haud 
obscure indicare solitus est, se mag- 
nam rerum varietatem, non modo 
memoriw, qua maxime pollebat, in 
custodiam dedisse, sed in chartulas 
etiam et librorum oras accurate di- 
ligenterqne conjecisse. Quidquid 
legisset mente repositum servare, et 
in loco meditate ac lucide proferre, 
Porsoni fere proprium fuit. Idem 
tamen, siquid ei inter legendum ad 
rem criticam spectans occurrerat, 
id omne in futuros usus reconden- 
dum putabat, literisque fidelibus 
committebat. Postquam igitur re- 
pentine mortis acerbitate expecta- 
tiones, quas de inceptis ejus homi- 
nes susceperant, evanuerunf, de 
chartis istis, librisque manu ejus 
ornatis, statim quri ceepit. Hee 
omnia, paucis post mensibus ab 
hwredibus 709 waxzcizsy pretio haud 
exiguo redempta,* inter xsi%Aiw sua 
reposuit ‘SS. Trinitatis Collegium, 
cujus ipse, dum vita suppetebat, 
decus fuit atque ornamentum.  Viri 
igitur doctissimi, penes quos fuit rei 
istius arbitrium ac potestas, nos dig- 
nos judicarunt quibus id oflicii cou- 
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crederetur, uf, commentfariis istis 
diligenter excussis, delectuque ad- 
hibito, istinc depromeremus quid- 
quid cum republica literaria com- 
municandum videretur. Nos autem, 
aliis rebus, quarum uterque nostrum 
satagebat, posthabitis, omni studio 
enisi sumus, ut expectatione Colle- 
gii nostri et doctorum omnium ex- 
pleta, Porsoni simul fame consule- 
remus. 

“Si quis vero miretur hune li- 
brum tam sero prodire, cum ante 
biennium nos isti labori destinati 
simus, is intelligat opus susceptum 
supra quam credi potest plenum 
difficultatis fuisse. Quippe pleraque, 
minutissima scriptura exarata, sine 
certo ordine literis mandarat Vir 
eximius, modo in adversaria et com- 
mentariolos, modo in librorum im- 
pressorum margines, modo in pla- 
gulas quasdam et churtas singulares 
conjectis, quecungue ei inter legen- 
dum visa erant notatu digniora. Quo 
factum est, ut non sine magno tem- 
poris et oculorum dispeudio, obser- 
vationes, hine inde corrasas, suis 
quasque locis digerere potuerimus, 
et, quasi folia Sibyllina, in ordinem 
revocare. Hoc autem ut eificeretur, 
singula quieque manu nostra dili- 
genter et exacte describenda erant, 
Quod monemus, non quasi de tem- 
poris aut laboris jactura querere- 
mur, satis enim megnam oper 
mercedem ducimus, bonis literis 
quantulumcunque prodesse, sed ne 
quis moram nobis cautamve cuncta- 
tionem criminis loco objiciat. 

* Et hactenus quidem de ratione 
istius, quam in nosmet suscepimus, 
provincia. Jam pauca de ipsa libelli 
materie pramon nda sunt. Satis 
magnam parlen  observationum, 
ques hodie im lucem emittinus, 
earum preesertin que ad Tragicos 
spectant, adversarifs suis Porsonus 
juvenis itleverat, nt abunde manus 
ejus testutur. Ex his autem existi- 
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mare licet, qualis fuerit ejus a tene- 
ris, ut aiunt, unguiculis diligentia, 
qui incunte vetate eo pervenerit, quo 
senes iisdem studiis innutriti raris- 
sime enituntur. Nempe illud in 
Porsonum cecidit, quod de paucis- 
simis aflirmari potest, ‘Non wtate, 
verum ingenio adipiscitur sapientia.’ 

“Fieri autem possit in tanta 
tamque diversa rerum copia, nos 
nonnulla in vulgus edidisse, que 
auctor ipse, si in hominum cotu 
versaretur, mutata aut indicta vellet. 
Quod si pauca quedam hujusmodi 
(nam certe paucissima sunt) doe- 
tiores hie illic offenderint, idque 
nobis vitio vertatur, meminerint ac- 
cusatores, nos veritos esse, ne, acer- 
biore delectu instituto, nimis arro- 
ganter egisse videremur. 

** Voluminis nostri primum lecum 
tenet Oratio Inauguralis de Euri- 
pide, a Porsono apud Cantabrigien- 
ses suos habita, cum Grsecarum 
Literarum prvlegendarum = munus 
Professorium auspicaretur. Con- 
stat eum hance disputationem, sua- 
vitate, elegantia, et judicii subtili- 
tate admirabilem, intra perbreve 
tempus, unius atque alterius diei 
spatium, absolvisse. Nemini vero, 
uti speramus, displicebit, nos pene 
extemporale opus in lucem enisisse. 
Nempe visum est neque injucundum 
fore neque inutile, inter tot summee 
diligentiz ac laboris monimenta, uno 
exemplo ostendere, quid Vir, accu- 
rata doctrina instructissimus, festi- 
nans efhicere potuerit. 

* Prelectionem excipiunt Odbser- 
vationes Varia, ad scriptores Atti- 
cos spectantes, quas in adversaria 
sua conjecerat Porsonus, queque 
speciminis loco esse possint Operis 
Miscellanei Critici, quod ipse olim 
meditatus erat. Istud  consilium 
quanta cum lJiterarum jactura depo- 
suerit, vel ex his fragmentis intelligi 
potest. 

“ Sequitur amplissima emenda- 





tionum series in Athenzi Deipnoso- 
phistas, quem librum per majorem 
vite partem Vir egregius ita tracta- 
bat, ui vix unquam eum de manibus 
depoueret. Poetarum, prasertim 
Comicorum, fragmenta, que ibi 
conservata sunt, tanti vstimabat, 
lepores veneresque eorum tam im- 
penso amore prosequebatur, ut ad 
hee sananda restituendaque omnes 
eruditionis copias, ingenii vires, ac 
judicii acumen afferre solitus esset. 
Hue accesserunt exquisita quedam 
sermonis Attici perceptio, et singu- 
laris rei metrice peritia, ab arte 
simul atque auribus profecta. Unde 
omnes Criticos, qui in hoc campo 
decurrerunt, longe longeque supe- 
ravit: quin et illud vere affirmari 
potest, non tot ex Athenwo corrup- 
telas ab universa virorum doctoruin 
gente sublatas esse, quot ab unius 
Porsoni manu felici. Has vero 
emendationes, prope infinitis libro- 
rum et chartularum locis, et longis 
temporum intervallis exaratas, nos 
undique decerpsimus, et in unam 
seriem, juxta Casauboni editionem, 
auni 1657. qua ipse uti solitus est, 
disposuimus. Quod opus pene im- 
mensi erat laboris, cum eadem loca 
in schedis diversis, in marginibus 
editionuin Aldine, Casauboniane, 
Schweighzuserianz, prout fors tulit, 
swpenumero tractasset. 

** Ubique ipsissima Porsoni verba 
edidimus, et siquid nobis explican- 
dum erat, brevitati quam maxime 
consuluimus. Illud vero monendus 
est lector, quidquid ab Editoribus 
dictum est, cursiva typorum forma 
excusum esse. Harum emenda- 
tionum plereque ante editum a 
Schweighzusero Atheneum scripte 
sunt: paucas igitur ab isto editore 
preceptas, ut Porsoni auctoritate 
firmarentur, nobis edendas esse ju- 
dicavimus. Idem dictum puta de 
quibusdam etiam Tragicorum locis, 
ab aliis Criticis, prout Porsonus 
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eorrexerat, postea vulgatis. Cum 
nonnullas emendationum in Athe- 
neum ipse in Appendice ad Tou- 
pium, et in notis ad Euripidem, 
publici juris fecisset, nobis visum 
est verba, quibus ibi usus erat, ite- 
rum lectoribus apponere. 

“Cum maxime optandum videre- 
tur, ut omnia, que in Atheneum 
scripserat Porsonus, quatenus id 
fieri potuit, colligerentur, huc re- 
late sunt dus prastantes emenda- 
tionum series, in binis exemplaribus 
editionum Casauboni penes Viros 
doctissimos, Ricardum Heber et 
Henricum Drury, ipsius manu exa- 
rate. Que priore libro continen- 
tur, omnia exscripsit et ad nos 
transmisit Vir, tum eruditionis uber- 
tate, tum amicitia Porsoni notus, 
J. C. Banks. Alterum exemplar hu- 
manissime nobis accommodavit pos- 
sessor. Que autem ex his libris 
dedimus, literis R. H. et HH. D. 
designantur. 

“ Unam Athenei paginam, scili- 
cet 339. a summo Critico integritati 
restitutam, nobiscum communica- 
vit Vir, doctis omnibus bonisque 
desideratissimus, et idem Porsono 
amicissimus, Mattheus Raine 8S. 'T. 
P. qui tamen non ob id solum be- 
neficii nobis nominandus est: quip- 
pe hujus consilio atque opera fac- 
tum est, quod hac Porsoniani inge- 
nii monimenta non disjecta sint et 
dissipata, sed in Collegii sui manus 
conjunctim delata. 

“ Notule vero in Tragicos, quas 
maximam partem ex oris variarum 
editionum deprompsimus, pleraque 
non tam emendationes dicend sunt, 
quam emendandi materies, et critica 
supellex. De Sophocle inprimis 
notari potest, permulta Tragici is- 
tius loca emendasse Porsonum, quo- 
rum haud pavca, qua semper erat 
benignitate, amicis doctioribus indi- 
cavit, nonnulla in scriptis a se editis 
persanavit, celerorum vero correc- 
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tiones, nunquam chartis commissas, 
invidit nobis repentiaus iste casus, 
qui Greecas literas vindice suo et 
statore orbavit. 

* Docti quidem omnes nobiscum 
impense optabunt, ut conjecture 
iste, quas amicis suis impertiverat, 
unde unde corrasew, et ab aliquo in 
singularem libellum conjecte, olim 
in lucem proveniant. Nostrum vero 
non crat hujusmodi lacinias conqui- 
rere, quibus id tantum negoti datum 
est, ut schedas Porsoni apud nos 
adservatas publici juris faceremus. 

“Porro inter Comicos exiguam 
tantum hujus voluminis partem vin- 
dicat sibi Aristophanes; in quem 
tamen expoliendum semper incum- 
bebat Porsonus, et in hoc omnes 
nervos intendebat: quin etiam cre- 
dibile est, si vita suppeditasset, 
Comicorum principem demum exi- 
turum fuisse, a principe Criticorun 
innumeris fere locis restitutum, Atti- 
coque suo nitore postliminio dona- 
tum. In adversariis igitur exstat 
magna notarum copia, ad superstites 
Aristophanis fabulas pertinentium, 
qua forsan nove editioni aliquando 
occasionem dabunt. Quapropter 
Collegii nostri rectoribus placuit, 
has in aliud tempus sepositas ser- 
vari. 

« Restant adhuc edenda, que in 
prose orationis scriptores, in Lexica 
Greca, et in auctores Latinos con- 
scripserat Porsonus; praclara qui- 
dem ingenii ac doctrine specimina, 
inter que cure ejus in Hesychium 
maxime eminent. Hac ut quam 
celerrime publici juris fiant, mag- 
nopere cupimus. Quomimus a no- 
bis huic libro adjicerentur, obstitere 
rationes, quas non est hujus loci 
enarrare. I[bidem etiam adservatur 
insignis iste Photii Lexici MSti apo- 
graphus, quem ex codice olim 
Galeano manu sua emendate de- 
scripsit Vir egregius ; cujus quidem 
edeudi curam a ucmine susceptay 
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esse vere et ex animo dolemus, 
"AAW Free wiv TavTe Dewy ev youvacs 
HET a. 

“Tis profecto, qui posthuma, ut 
aiunt, scripta digerenda et edenda 
suscipiunt, utpote rem periculose 
plenam alee tractantibus, mutta 
condonanda sunt. Quod si in hoe, 
qui hodie prodit, libello, navi qui- 
dam diligentiam nostram eftugerint, 
lectorem etiam atque etiam rogamus, 
ut editoribus potius quam auctori 
imputentur. Nobis tamen fas sit 
sperare, hoe opus haud indignum 
fore Collegio, cui olim prafuerunt 
Viri, in suis seculis eruditorum prin- 
cipes, Pearsonus, Barrovius, Bent- 
Jeius; quodque his nostris tempori- 
bus, inter alios complures magni 
nominis, summus ille Porsonus in- 
genio suo ac doctrina longe pra- 
stantissiina illustravit.” 


‘ This volume contains the Notes 
aul Emendations on the different 
Greek Poets, which were the fruits 
of the learning and sagacity of the 
first scholar of the age. At all 
periods of his life Porson was in the 
habit of noting restorations of cor- 
rupt passages and the grounds of 
his opinion, in the margins of books, 
in copy-books and loose papers. 
After his death the whole of these 
precious remains were purchased of 
his executors by Trinity College, 
Cambridge. This society, anxious 
to satisfy the public curiosity, as 
well as to consult the fame of their 
late illustrious member by the pub- 
lication of this collection, com- 
mitted to Professor Monk, Mr. 
Dobree, (whose temporary absence 
from England prevented his assisting 
in the work) and Mr. Blomfield, the 
charge of extracting and editing 
whatever was fit to meet the public 
exe. These gentlemen have been 
above two years occupied in this 
task, and have now completed a 


volume containing all that was left 
by Porson concerning the Greek 
Poets. His observations are digested 
and arranged in the mode most con- 
venient to the reader, and an addi- 
tional value is given to the publica- 
tion by two copious Indexes. One, 
of the authors emended or illus- 
trated: the other, of the subjects 
treated. ‘The volume is not large, 
but the matter contained in it, if 
expanded in the ordinary mode, 
would fill many volumes. In the 
corrections of the fragments in 
Athenzus, Porson has given speci- 
mens of his critical acuteness, aided 
by his astonishing memory aud 
learning, that exceed all belief.’ 


The preceding advertisement pub- 
lished in No. x1. of the Classi- 
cal Journal, we have thought 
proper to extract, as it givesa 
brief account, Ist, of the contents 
of the volume before us; 2d, 
of the steps taken for the preserva- 
tion of the materials from whence 
it was composed; and 3d, of the 
parties to whom originally was en- 
trusted, and by whom ultimately 
executed, the task of preparing for 
public perusal, the MSS, papers of 
Richard Porson. 

In each of these three points, 
taken in their reverse order, our 
classical readers will not be dis- 
pleased to meet with additional in- 
formation, collected chiefly from the 
prefece whicl Messrs. Monk and 
Biomtield have prefixed. 

It appears, that although four 
years have elapsed since the death 
of Porson, the editors have been 
employed little more than two in 
the performance of a labor dis- 
interestedly undertaken and credit- 
ably executed. However long this 
period may have seemed to the 
lovers of Greek Literature, whose 
curiosity has been on the stretch in 
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proportion to their admiration of 
the scholar, whose writings they 
were impatient to peruse, yet it will 
not be considered of unreasonable 
duration, when we are told that 
other avocations, continued and ur- 
gent, have claimed the greatest share 
of the editors’ time and attention, 
and that even much of what they 
could devote to this object was oc- 
cupied in decyphering, transcribing, 
and arranging the notes of P. written 
in an extremely minute character, 
and in an infinite variety of places. 
This excuse pleaded by the editors 
to extenuate the appearance of de- 
lay, we doubt not will be readily 
acknowledged by all genuine scho- 
lars, more pleased to express their 
obligations for such a gift, than 
disposed to impute blame for the 
tardiness of the donation. With as 
little cause will the editors have to 
fear any reproach for having inju- 
diciously produced what the pru- 
dence of P. would have withheld : 
for after an attentive examination of 
the volume we scarcely fied a single 
passage liable to such an imputa- 
tion; although it must be confessed 
that his exertions have not on all 
occasions been crowned with equal 
success. But whatever difference 
of opinion may exist on this point, 
all will be ready to applaud the re- 
solution of the editors to present, 
as often as possible, the very words 
of P., and to use a studied brevity 
in their own language, whenever 
they found it necessary to add any 
thing with the view of elucidating 
his memoranda. Aud here we re- 
gret that the editors have neglected 
to state to which of them these oc- 
casional remarks belong, as we are 
in consequence unable to attribute 
a proposed correction of Euripides 
Electr. 1081. to its rightful owner. 

From the public testimony which 


Messrs. Monk and Biumiield have 


in their respective works given of 
their admiration of P. and of their 
attachment to those pursuits which 
formed the subject of his latest 
thoughts, we were led to hope that 
every publication consecrated by 
the hand of P. would be studiously 
sought after and diligently eéx- 
amined. Had these hopes been 
realised, we should have found 
some additions to the series of 
Emendations of Athenzus, supplied 
from a perusal of his collation of 
the Harleian MS. of the Odyssey, 
and of his communications to Robert 
Walpole, recorded in that editor's 
collection of Comic Fragments. To 
dwell, however, on these omissions, 
which we confess are not numerous, 
seems unnecessarily captious, and 
we pass on to other subjects which 
the perusal of the Preface suggests. 
Towards the close of it we 
learn, and gladly echo the report, 
that among the still unpublished 
papers of P, are to be found re- 
marks on the prose writers of Greece, 
and on Latin authors of both kinds, 
together with an infiuite number of 
corrections of the remaining Come- 
dies of Aristophanes, besides egre- 
gious specimens of critical skill in 
the emendation of Hesychius and 
other Lexicographers. That some 
of these precious proofs of Porson’s 
genius may yet be given to the pub- 
lic, is more than hinted at; particu- 
larly the notes on Aristophanes ; 
which the editors state, may per- 
haps, on a future day, give occa- 
sion to a new edition of that face- 
tious poet. Of the publication of 
the rest we scarcely feel ourselves 
warranted in holding out very strong 
hopes; since it is an event which 
the editors themselves rather wish 
to take place than bid us expect. 
In this wish we fervently join. For 
if there be one work capable of in- 
creasing our knowledge of the best 
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writers of Greece, and of affording 
us often the only means for frequent 
restoration of numerous corruptions, 
that work is the Lexicon of Hesy- 
chius; which, though groaning 
under the weight of interpolations 
of ancient and modern times, and 
debased by the errors of tran- 
scribers, editors, and printers, in 
every form of mutilation, addition, 
and transposition, will nevertheless, 
when freed from the mist which 
now surrounds it, be able to throw 
light on many passages, whose ob- 
security we might, by other means, 
vainly attempt to dispel. We con- 
jure, therefore, the rulers of Trinity 
College, by the names of Pearson, 
Bentley, and Porson, whose de- 
votedness to Greek Literature was 
equalled only by the unbounded ex- 
teut of their acquirements in it, and 
who have all given the best proof of 
the estimation in which they held 
Hesychius by the attention which 
they bestowed upon him, not to 
suffer the labors of Porson on that 
Lexicographer to slumber in obli- 
vious dust, on the same shelf with 
those of Bishop Pearson, to whose 
unpublished notes, from the speci- 
men sent to him, and afterwards 
incorporated into his edition, the 
venerable, the learned, and guileiess 
Alberti has paid a not inconsiderable 
tribute of applause. Distant, how- 
ever, as is the probability of such 
an event taking place, it is possible 
that our appeal may be anticipated, 
and our most ardent wishes grati- 
fied, ere this be dismissed from 
the compositor’s rule ; much in the 
same way as the classical kamenta- 
tions of the editors, for the non-pub- 
lication of the late MS. Lexicon of 
Photius, were hushed, ere the sen- 
tence expressive of their sorrow was 
returned to them in the shape of a 
wet proof-sheet. 

Bui ia thus wandering from the 


subject, within which we originally 
intended to confine ourselves, we 
have exceeded the due bounds of 
moderation ; we therefore proceed 
to the second topic, which, however, 
will not detain us long, respecting the 
means adopted for the preservation 
of the Porsoniana. 

During the life of Porson, re- 
ports were circulated that he medi- 
tated editions of Eschylus, Aristo- 
phanes, and the Lexicon of Photius. 
Whether these reports originated 
with himself, or were the innocent 
tricks of his friends, played off with 
the view of inducing him to under- 
take what they felt conscious none 
could execute so well as he, we 
know not. Were we to estimate 
what his intentions were from his 
published or inedited works, we 
should say that he had _ totally 
laid aside all thoughts of giving 
Aschylus or Photius to the world ; 
for had such undertakings been 
uppermost in Porson’s thoughts, we 
hardly conceive but that much more 
would have been found amongst his 
papers thereto relating, than ap- 
pears to be recorded. But as Porson 
had not obscurely hinted that he 
had committed a great variety of 
remarks to paper; some of which, 
it was thought, were connected with 
one or all of the above-mentioned 
objects; and as it was known that 
he did not indulge in the habit of 
speaking an untruth, or of writing 
what had not been well digested, it 
was naturally expected that his pa- 
pers would be numerous and valu- 
able. 

His friends (and the contents of 
the present volume prove them the 
friends also of mankind) determined 
to use their best endeavours to se- 
cure a safe asvlum in the library 
of a iearned society, for the match- 
less productions of that man, whose 
hints are often of more real service 
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than the labored and lengthened 
effusions of a whole herd of Span- 
heims and Heynes. Among these 
noble spirits, the friends of Porson, 
and of Grecian literature, the first 
in influence and exertion was Mat- 
thew Reine: whose name will ever 
be breathed, by all who knew him, 
in accents of love for the amia- 
ble qualities of his heart; the 
grander features of whose clraracter 
have been acknowledged by the 
voice of loud and general applause, 
in testimony of his tried and steady 
attachment to the calls of freedom 
and friendship in distress, His 
memory will be embalmed in the 
hearts of the wise and good, longafter 
the clamor of bigotry, which would 
have vilified his faith, shall be hush- 
edin silence, or subside in contempt.‘ 

This humble tribute to the memo- 
ry of one, whose exertions, exhor- 
tation, and recommendation, caused 
the Porsoniana to be collected, 
purchased, and edited, will not be 
thought out of place in the notice 
of a volume, for the appearance of 
which so much is due to Matthew 
Raine; of whom not to have made 
some mention would have been 
unjust. 

3efore we dismiss this subject, 
we must express our regret that the 
editors have omitted to state whe- 
ther the repert, which was circulated 
by Dr. Raive himself, and which 
we suppose reached their ears, had 
any foundation, respecting the ex- 
istence among the Porsoniana of a 
complete coilection of the Comic 
Fragments: an undertaking which 
was peculiarly adapted to the ge- 
nius of Porson, whose extent of 
reading and felicity of conjecture 
would have enabled him to rival, 
if not surpass, his great predecessor 
Bentley, in his celebrated collection 
ef the fragments of Callimachus, 


Of his Inaugural Oration on Eu- 
ripides, the editors have deservedly 
spoken in high terms of commenda- 
tion. To its elegance and perspi- 
cuity is jomed an. agerca truly 
Euripidean, and perfectly in unison 
with the unaffected language of 
that poet, who formed the subject 
of his discourse; and never have 
we witnessed an equal chastity of 
taste, except in David Ruhnken, 
who, from a singular gift of Nature, 
improved by art, was able to infuse 
an air of Classicality through his 
writings, which no time, no labor, 
could of itself attain. 

Of the Observationes Varia, 
which, itis conceived, were possibly 
intended for a specimen of a Miscel- 
lanea Critica, the greater number 
Porson on different occasions sub- 
sequently published, as the éditors 
have partly observed. 

Some of the Notule on the tra- 
gedians have likewise since his 
death been given to the world by 
different scholars, who lave either 
had access to the papers and 
books from which this collection is 
made, or to similar copies, or are in- 
debted to those friends to whom 
Porson made frequent communica- 
tions. Professors Gaisford and 
Monk have published the Notes on 
the Hippolytus, Supplices, and two 
Iphigenias of Euripides: and Mr. 
Blomfield the Notes on the Prome- 
theus, and S.C. Thebas of Eschy- 
lus. Of the Notes on these two 
tragedians, those on the plays just 
mentioned are the most vaiuable, 
and in point of number those on the 
other works of the sane dramatists 
are trifling, with the exception of 
the remarks on the Bacehe and 
Electra of Euripides. In all, how- 
ever, there are neat and certain 
restitutions to be found, more so 
than in the Notes on Sophocles, 


* For a short Biographical Sketch of Dr. Raine, see Clussical Journal, No. XI. 
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which consist chiefly of references 
to authors ancient or modern, 
where a various reading or conjec- 
ture is to be met with: to which, 
however, must be added the colla- 
tions of two Harleian MSS. con- 
taining the Trachiniw and Philoc- 
tetes, Ajax, and Electra. But 
though this volume contains a very 
few of Porson’s conjectures on So- 
phocles, the editors inform us (and 
the truth of their observation is 
testified by Gaisford’s Notes on 
Hephestio) that P. had corrected 
very many passages of Sophocles, 
some of which he communicated to 
his friends: but of the rest Death 
has deprived the learned world: a 
loss,- which they who are best ac- 
quainted with that beautiful, but 
corrupted poet, will most feel- 
ingly deplore, especially since the 
chance of discovering better MSS. 
than those which Aldus had access 
to, is, we think, extremely small. 

Among the notes on the Comic 
Fragments are some extremely hap- 
py conjectures; specimens of which, 
and of the remaiks on Athenzus, it 
Was our intention to produce, but 
where all is excellent selection is 
dificult, and we are unwilling to 
anticipate the pleasure which the 
critical scholar will feel in fastening 
upon and devouring the dainty fare 
which this volume offers. 

We had almost omitted to state 
that the volume is a beautiful spe- 
cimen of typography. We wish we 
could says much for the engraving 
of Mr. Fittler. The bust, from 
which the head was taken, deserved 
a betier fate. 

An Index Auctorum, with another 
Index Rerum et Verborum, are sub- 
joined at the conclusion. 








SELEcT PoRTIONS OF THE NEW 
VERSION OF PSALMS. 


By tie 


Rev. Georce Hay Drum- 
MOND. London, Scatcherd. 1812. 
12mo, pp. 129. Pr. 2s. Gd. 


Our readers will undoubtedly re- 
gard the performance of church mu- 
sic as an important part of public 
worship, and we are therefore happy 
to second the views of the editor by 
diffusing the publicity of this little 
volume. To give extracts from the 
Psalius that are included in the body 
of the work appears unnecessary ; 
but a part of the Preface will ex- 
plain whatever it is requisite to no- 
lice. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


The necessity of a reformation in 
the performance of Congregational 
Psalmody, and the means proposed to 
efiect it, have been strongly enforced 
in the Preface to the Music of this Se- 
lection, by quotations from the writ- 
ings of Dr. Watts, Dr. Browne, Dr. 
Vincent, and Dr. Burney. Another 
extract on the subject of psalmody, 
from the present Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don’s Charge to the clergy of the dio- 
cese of London, at his primary visita- 
tion this year, may be deemed sufficient. 

His lordship has pointed out the 
necessity of a reformation in the 
performance of parochial psalmody, 
and recommended many excellent ex- 
pedients for that purpose; and also 
“That a selection should be made of 
proper portions of the Psalms from the 
hew version. 

Of such importance is the cultivas 
tion of psalmody, not only in the opi- 
nion of this eminent divine, but of the 
clergy and public in general; which, 
indeed, is fully shown by the different 
editions of this work that have been 
sold in the short time it has been pub- 
lished. By the use of this book, con- 
gregations will know the psalms and 
tunes that are to be sung for every 
Sunday throughout the year: and as 
only those words are here printed 
which are to be sung, they will have 
no need to seek in their Prayer-books 
the different, and often distant stanzas 
of a psulm. 
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The Works of Tuomas Orway. 
With Notes, Critical and Evpla- 
natory, and a Life of the Author, 
by Tuomas THornTon, Eso. 
London, Turner. 1812. 3 Foils. 
8vo. Pr. 1. 16s. bds. 


The admirers of original talent 
Will be happy to renew their acquaiat- 
ance with some of the brightest 
ormmaments of the English drama, 
which are here presented to their 
notice, under the advantage of ele- 
gant typography and appropriate 
illustration. We preceed to abstract 
the editor’s biographical account of 
his author. 


‘Thomas Otway was born, March 
$d, 1651, at Trotton, near Mid- 
hurst, Sussex, upon the borders of 
the river Arun; being the only son 
of the Rev. Humphrey Otway, rec- 
tor of Wolbeding, in the same 
county. He was educated at Wicke- 
ham school, Winchester, and ori- 
ginally intended for the church. At 
the age of 18, he entered at Clirist 
Church College, Oxford, early ia 
the year 1669. His connexions 
here appear to have been highly re- 
spectable ; but the narrow circum- 
stances in which he was placed by 
the sudden death of his father, com- 
pelled him to leave the university, 


without taking a degree. In 1671, 
he came to London, unprovided 


with any regular means of subsist- 
ence. After an unsuccessful essay 
ou the stage, he sought the patron- 
age of men of rank and fashion, to 
whom his social qualifications ren- 
dered him highly acceptable. Among 
his friends were, the young Earl of 
Plymouth, a natural sou of the 
king, and the notorious Earl of 
Rochester. ‘The editor concludes, 

That where vice was recommended 


by double attractions, namely, his 
interest and inclination, he seldom re- 
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strained his appetite of intemperance ; 
and that every step he made to win 
the fuvor of his patrons, he receded 
from decency and virtue. pp. xiv. xv. 


He spent some time in a course 
of dissipation, and at length roused 
himself to attempt dramatic compo- 
sition. His first production, intitled 
Alcibiades, was written in the he- 
roic couplet, and had sonie success, 
although it gave no promise of fu- 
ture eminence. Ilis abilities were 
probably repressed by a compliance 
with the absurd custom, imappli- 
cable to the English language, but 
at that time popular, of com- 
posing in thyme; a style first in- 
troduced in compliment to the 
depraved taste of the king, who 
allowed himself to be too much 
swayed by continental influence, 
both in poetry and politics. Don 
Carlos, written also in rhyme, was 
performed the next year, and met 
with uncommon encouragement ; 
less owing to intrinsic merit, than to 
the patronage of the Earl of Ro- 
chester, who was led, at that pe- 
riod, by some capricious motive, to 
bestow his favor on Otway, in op- 
position to Dryden, although he 
afterwards lampooned the former. 
Tn the next year, 1677, he produced 
Titus and Berenice, and the Cheats 
of Scapin. The first of these pieces 
was imitated from Racine ; the lat- 
ter from Moliére. 

Mr. Thornton 
following remarks : 


here makes the 


The encouragement which French 
literature received during the reign of 
Charles II. was not, probably, bene- 
ficial to our own, since it repressed 
the exertions of native genius, and 
imposed upon the nation, especially 
in dramatic compesition, a taste not 


congenial with its character. English 
audiences were oftener indebted, for 
theatrical entertainment, to Racine, 


Corneille, or Moliere, than to Shak- 
speare, and our other early dramatists ; 
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and the stage was gradually filled with 
pieces which deviated more and more 
from the chasteness and simplicity of 
nature. Hence proceeded the roman- 
tic attachment to rhyming, or heroic 
plays, cherished and ditfused by the 
writers of that period, with little re- 
gard to the legitimate end of tragedy : 
for how seldom can the heart be in- 
terested, where the language bears 
no resemblance to that of nature, and 
where the characters and sentiments 
are equally hypothetical !— 


Passion’s too fierce to be in fetters bound, 
And nature flies him like enchanted 
ground. Prel. to Aurengzcbe. 


With this declaration of the impo- 
tence of rhyme, Dryden (once its 
strenuous advocate) alrandoned the use 
of it in tragedy; and as his example 
was much regarded by his contempo- 
raries, the ardor for heroic plays was 
superseded by a more just and rational 
taste. pp. XX}. XXH. 


In 1678, he went to Flanders, 
with the army commanded by the 
Duke of Monmouth; having ob- 
tained a cornet’s commission in a 
new regiment of horse, by the in- 
terest of the Earl of Plymouth. 
Before his departure, he had made 
his first effort in comedy, under the 
title of Friendship in Pashion, which 
appeared in 1678. 

We insert some observations on 
the subject of Otway's comparative 
failure in comedy : 


It is hardly necessary to observe, 
that the same powers, which constitute 
a good writer of tragedy, are not sufii- 
cient of themselves to ensure success 
in the other department of the draina, 
which depends upon the exertion of 
talents essentially diiferent. This will, 
therefore, diminish our surprise at the 
disproportion of Otway’s powers in 
tragedy und comedy. But m judging 
of his efforts in the Iatter, we adopt a 
tule which he was compelied to disre- 
gard. A happy improvement in morals 
has purified the stage, and proscribed 
licentiousness ; but i Otway’s time, 
indecency, so fur from being in disre- 


pute, was an indispensable quality iw 
acomedy: none, in short, succeeded 
without it. Writers must conform 
their taste to that of their audience. 
If, therefore, the legislators of the 
drama applauded those scenes most, 
where grossness constituted the ob- 
vious feature, we may charitably sup- 
pose that authors often sacrificed, un- 
willingly, their judgment to their in- 
terest. The torrent of imimorality, 
thus unchecked by those to whom it 
belonged to resist its first encroach- 
ments, soon polluted the stage: mirth 
was excited by profanity, and ribaldry 
was esteemed as wit. No proof of the 
depravity of taste to which we allude, 
can be more convincing, than that 
“Friendship in Tashion,” certainly a 
most immoral play, is reckoned by 
Langbaine a very diverting one, and 
stated to have met with general ap- 
plause. pp. Axil. xxiv. 


The troops, to which he was at- 
tached, being recalled, he returned 
home in a state of extreme penury, 
aggravated by the disadvantageous 
mode of payment to which govern- 
ment had recourse for the discharge 
of the military appointments. 

Poverty was not the only cause 
of disquietude to Otway. He che- 
rished a hopeless passion for Mrs, 
Barry, an actress of considerable emi- 
nence, respecting whom we shall 
take occasion to say more hereafter. 

Being now returned to his native 
country, he published, in 1680, 
The History and fall of Caius 
Marius, on which he had been oc- 
cupied while he was abroad. Con- 
siderable part of this play was bor- 
rowed from Shakspeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet; and it was written witha 
reference to the political troubles of 
the author's own times. In the 
same year, appeared The Poet’s 
Complaint of his Misc; and also 
Tue ORPHAN. ‘This work was an 
indisputable proof of his supreme 
coumand ever the passions, of 
which some evideuce had broken 
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forth in different parts of Caius 
Marius. In this place the editor 
justly censures the vulgar and en- 
vious ribaldry which Voltaire has 
aimed at this play. The strictures 
of this writer we remember to have 
read several years ago, with pro- 
found contempt. The mode of cri- 
ticism that he adopts is, to disfigure 
the harmony of English blauk verse, 
by translating it into French prose, 
and to supply vulgarity where it is 
wanting. In this malignant attempt, 
he failed as ingloriously as he had 
already done in his attack on Shak- 
speare. The punishment for his 
sacrilege to our immortal monarch 
of the drama awaited him froma 
female hand ;‘ and he cowered under 
the castigation that he had merited. 
His next literary birth was The 
Soldier's Fortune, in 1081, which, 
although it “obtained extraordinary 
success, and produced both profit 
and reputation to the Theatre,” ap- 
pears to have given more pleasure to 
the public than profit to the author. 
Otway, notwithstanding, appears 
now to have felt sufficiently the irk- 
someness of his profession. It is not 
difficult to conceive the pangs which 
he endured, with a spirit not yet inured 
to want, or subdued by adversity. 
Exposed by his situation, as an au- 
thor, to the shafts of malice; alter- 
nately elevated with promises, and 
dejected by scorn and neglect; ca- 
ressed for his wit, and despised for his 
poverty; we must not wonder that 
these complicated vexations and dis- 
gusts shouid engender those gloomy 
teelings which he describes in the 
epilogue : 
With the discharge of passions much op- 
prest, [ breast, 
Disturb’d in brain, and pensive in his 
[unhappy sad, 
Full of those thoughts which make th’ 
And by imagination half grown mad, 
‘rhe poct led abroad his mourning muse, 
&C.— Pp. XXAV. 
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The ground-work of the plot of 
Venice Preserved, the author's next 
play, which came out in 1682, with 
a very prosperous result, was taken 
fror. an historical work of St. Néal. 
This play, like Caius Merius, was 
written with a view to party satire, 
as well as personal interest; and re- 
quiring more vigor of character and 
a loftier tenor of sentiment, than 
the subject of the Orphan, it af- 
forded a visible test of the improve- 
ment that Oiway’s powers were 
daily receiving, as experience and 
life gradually advanced, 

Notwithstanding the poet’s assi- 
duity in composition, he was almost 
constantly involved in poverty. The 
author's share in the profits of the 
Theatre was, at that time, much 
inferior to the sums now derived 
from a successful drama; and Ot- 
way’s habits were not perhaps favor- 
able to the practice of ceconomy. 
We give the words of his bio- 
grapber: 


Such was the exhausted state of his 
finances, that these, we have reason 
to think, were often auticipated before 
they arrived. In the epilogue tu “Caius 
Marius,” be talks of offeriag fo pawn 
his third day jor fifty pounds. With 
poverty came all those attendant ills 
which a generous spirit feels more 
acutely than actual privation: neglect ; 
wrongs real and imaginary; the al- 
tered eye of friends: but above all, 
he secretly pined under that honeless 
passion, whose stubbornness rejused 
to yield to the most provoking scorn. 
Besides these evils, the obscure ailu- 
sions contained in the epilogue to 
“Venice Preserved,” iilicate how 
many enemies his writings had pro- 
duced, and his apprehensions of their 
resorting to some dastardly inethod of 
revenge. 


Poets in hoaor of the truth should write, 
With the same spirit brave men for it 
fight ; 


1 Mrs. Montagu’s Essay on Shakspeare. ' 
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And tho’ against him causeless hatreds 
rise, [spies 

And daily where he goes of late, he 

The scowls of sullen and revengeful 
eyes 

"Tis what he knows with much contempt 
to bear, {fear : 

And serves a canse too good to let him 

He fears no poison from an incens’d drab, 

No ruilian’s five-foot sword, nor rascal’s 
stab ; 

Nor any other snares of mischief laid, 

Not a Rose-alley cudgel-ambi 

From any private cause lice 
reigns, oo 

Or general pique all blockheads have to 





Perhaps the accumulated disgusts 
arising from these different sources, 
renewed in Otway an attachment to 
his early habits of inebriety; and if we 
do not arm our minds with stoical 
apathy, compassion 
human nature will incline us to regard 
this constitutional infirmity of our 
author, as entitled to some excuse, 
from his severe sutiecrings. W! 
ture scems to sink beneath the pi 
of distress, and not a ray of hope can 
penctrate the gloom of futuri tv, man- 
kind are often driven bv despair to 
seck a refuze from intolerabie thought 
in the smules of the bottle. Thus it 
fared with poor Otway; he saw him- 
self banished, in appearance for ever, 
from the mild delights of life, aud 
snatched eagerly at the transient joys 
which intemperance afforded. It isa 
precipice, the paths to which, though 
often trod, are still imperceptible.— 


pp. xli-iil. 


en ha- 
essure 


The Alheist, a sequel to the 
Soldier's Fortune, and his last dra- 
matic production, was represented 
in 1083, or 
1684. At the death of Charles IT. 
in Feb. 1685, Otway followed the 
example of his contemporaries, and 
offered his poetical incense to his 
successor. This adulation produced 


* The attack upon Dryden. 
were now, probably, reconciled, 


for the frailty of 


at the beginning of 


See note, vol. iii. p. 95. 
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no beneficial result to its author} 
and the term of his mortal career 
was at hand. Mr. Thornton ob- 
serves : 


Deeply involved in pecuniary en- 
gagements, Otway had, for some time 
past, withdrawn from the importunate 
clamors of his creditors, to an ob- 
scure public-house,* the sign of the 
Bull, on Tower-Hiil. It was at this 
iD lace, remote from the k newledg > of 
those who could assist him, th ut he 
— at the pre: mature age of 34, 

the 14th April, 1685. From thence 
his bedy was conveyed to the church 
of St. Clement Danes, and there de- 
posited in a vault.—pp. xlv. Vi. 


Varying accounts have been cir- 
culated of the immediate cause of 
his death, but the followine narra- 
tive seems to be now authenticated : 


Our author had an intimate friend 
who was murdered in the street. To 
revenge the deed, he pursued the 
assassin, who fled to France. Otway 
followed him, on foot, as far as Dover, 
where he was seized with a fever, oc- 
casioned by the fatigues he had under- 

gone, which soon carried him to his 
grave in London. How must e¢ very 
mind of sensibility exult that this re- 
cord has been rescued from oblivion! 
Such a sacrifice to affection is highly 
creditable to the moral character of 
our author, and shows that the ardor 
of private friendship, which glows with 
so much enthusiasm in “ The Orphan,” 
and “ Venice Preserved,” was not a 
fiction of the poct; but cntered, ina 
very remarkable degree, into the 
character of the man.—pp. xlvii-xlviii. 


As a specimen of the editor's 
critical remarks, we subjoin the en- 
suing passages : 


We find that the chief objections to 


Dryden and our author 


* This gave rise to the ill-natured remark of Denriis, that ‘‘ Otway died in an 


ale-house.” 


3“ Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope,” 


anecdote from Deunis, the critic. 


vol. ii. Spence derived the 


The name of Otway’s friend was DMakiston, At 


his return to London, he drank water, which occasioned his death. 
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Otway’s tragedies are, that they do 
not conform strictly to the rules of the 
Drama ; that the language wants ele- 
vation—the ampullas et sesquipedalia 
verba Of Horace,—and that some of 
the scenes are debased by unseason- 
able mirth. The instances of the first 
are unimportant; and he has already 
been resigned, for the latter offence, 
to the severity of criticism. But with 
regard to the language, he was con- 
fined, by his subjects, to a familiarity 
of siyle; for the pathetic sentiments 
of distress would be very unsuitably 
clothed in an ornamented diction.— 





Tragicus plerumque dolet sermone pedestri. 
Hor. 


Seme parts, however, of the dia- 
logue of “ Venice Preserved,’ are 
highly poetical; but Otway’s skill was 
almost wholly displayed in the pathe- 
tic ; in the plaintive language of dis- 
tress, and the soothing tones of afiec- 
tion. 

The only writers who approach him 
in this respect, are Southern, and 
Rowe. “ The Fatal Marriage” of the 
former, exhibits distresses almost too 
strong for the feelings; but the senti- 
ments want that peculiar tenderness, 
which, in Otway, produces a sorrow 
combined with the most exalted plea- 
sure. The uniform harmony of num- 
bers, for which Rowe is so much ad- 
mired, somewhat enervates his senti- 
ments, and produces an efiect not 
altogether consonant with genuine 
sympathy. Rowe acquired, by art and 
industry, an excellence which Otway 
derived immediately from nature. In 
the works of the latter, we must not 
seck those charms which are supplied 
by study and application; but it may 
be doubted, whether by a larger ac- 
quaintance with critical knowledge, 
ey would not have lost in energy 
what they might have gained by regu- 
larity and accuracy: as the vigor of 
a plant is sometimes destroyed by an 
over-solicitude to restrain its luxu- 
riance. 

The acquisitions of our author were 
certainly not extensive ; but to affirm 
without limitation, that he possessed 
“no learning,” is rather inconsistent 
with the fact of his having received a 


regular education. He has acknows 
ledged his ignorance of the Tuscan 
language; but he was fully conversang 
with French literature, at that time 
the most fashionable study. His clas- 
sical knowledge was principally con- 
fined to the Latin authors; and of 
these, Ovid, Petronius, and Catullus, 
seem to have been his favorites. 
With the Greek language he was not 
probably very familiar. Dr. Warton 
asserts, “ it is remarkable that there 
is not a single line in Otway from the 
Greek tragedies.” But with deference 
to the opinion of so great a critic, there 
appears suflicient resemblance, in the 
two following instances, to render the 
question at least doubttul.—-“ The Or- 
phan” concludes with this sentiment: 


"Tis thus that heav'n its empire does 
maiatain, (plain. 

It may aiflict, but man must not com- 
(Edipus, in Euripides, employs one 

exactly similar. 

"AAR yeep Th Tavera Opyvas nel pacer ay Sev poy.me g 

Tas yep in Oewy avceynag Oyyriv avre cei pipesy 


Phanissea, v. 1749-50. 


The other is in the same play: 
Acasto addresses Chamont— 


Fine speeches are the instruments of 


kuaves, [good sense ; 
Or fools, that use ’em when they want 
But honesty (plain. 


Needs no disguise nor ornament. Be 


“Amndovg & xiOoe tig aAnBeiag Epu, 

Kev worxsAay asi TT: hoes Ep[AMVIUpLaTwT, 
Eyes yep adra xespay* 6 & adexos Adyos, 
Nocwy iv adrs, papucimuy dsiras copay 


Phenissa, v. 472-475, 








The occurrence of two resemblances 
so strong as the preceding in one piece, 
may justify a suspicion that the Greek 
tragedies were not wholly unexplosed 
by Otway.—pp. lvii-lix. 


We suspect that a vigilant ob- 
server could find more coincidences 
both with Greek and Italian Jitera- 
ture. Several lines in the Prologue 
to Don Carlos might bear an allu- 
sion to the weraBor} wavrwy yrund 
of Euripides; and the expression of 
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pleasing harms in The Orphan, 
might refer to the 

Dannoso piacer cd util danno 
in Petrarch. We might add other 
instances, unless it were our wish to 
avoid the charge of displaying fan- 
ciful analogies. 

The Letters to Mrs. Barry are in- 
serted near the end of the third 
volume. We extract some particu- 
lars relative to this lady, from the 
Life of Otway in vol. i. 


The strong attachment which Otway 
discovered tor Mrs. Barry, seems to 
have commenced at that early period, 
when both were unsuccessful candi- 
dates for histrionic fame. This aciress, 
who subsequently gained so great a 
reputation, was the daughter of a 
Colonel Barry, whose property having 
been sacrificed during the civil wars, 
in the service of the King, he was 
unable to maintain his fami; in inde- 
pendence. His daughter was educated 
at the expense of Lady Davenaint, with 
whom she constantly resided, and ac- 
quired that hnowledze of polished lite 
and manners, from which she after- 
wards derived so important an alyan- 
tage. By the advice and recommend- 
ation of this lady (when she could not 
have been more than sixteen,) she 
tried the stage; but the disadvantages 
under which she labored were very 
discouraging. At this period she was 
noticed by Lord Rochester, who was 
scon captivated by her sense and ac- 
complishments ; and bad discernment 
to prognosticate her future excellence, 
and ability to 
instructions, the detects m her prouwi- 
clation and delivery, which hindered 
the display of her powers. Mis affec- 
tion he retained for her till his death; 
with more constancy than might have 
beea expected from his character. Our 
quther’s acquaintance with this lady 
commencing when her prospects con- 
tained little that could sooth her va- 
nity, his addresses were, probubly, 
not repelicd; but they soon expe- 








remedy, by his judicious 
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rienced neglect, upon the appearance 
of a rival so lavishly endowed with at- 
tractions as Rochester. Otway, how- 
ever, not daunted by so unpropitious 
an event, still continued the pursuit ; 
and endured, with as much calmness 
as his impatient temper would permit, 
the — of a woman who con- 
temned him, and whose private lite 
was not very amialle. This disap- 
pointment of a passicn which appears 
to have taken firm held of his heart, 
caused him abundance of disquietude ; 
and gave a tender cast of melancholy 
to the love-scenes in his succeeding 
tragedies, especially where the sub- 
jects of neglect or scorn were intro- 
duced. What singularly tended to 
nourish the flame in his breast, was 
Mrs. Barry’s frequent performance of 
Monimia and Belvidera. The force 
and feeling she gave to the pathetic 
sentiments in those characters, drew 
tears from the eveater part of her 
audience; and must have had a ro- 
mantic etlect upon Otway, who heard 
his own sentimenis delivered in the 
moving tones of one he so passion- 
ately admired. This a 
attachment produced those ardent and 
eloquent epistles, which are certainly 
the finest specimens of Otway’s prose 
compositions.'—pp. XXvii-xxix. 


The letters are introduced with 
these observations : 


These singular productions were 
first published among a collection of 
“ Familiar Letters by Lord Rochester 
and ethers, dc.” Svo. 1697; and were 
afterwards subjcined to an edition of 
Guway’s Works in 1727, under the title 
of “ Love Letters.” They e no 
superscription, but were written to 
Mrs. Barry, the actress; for whom, 
as we have before noticed, the poet 
cherished a passion which greatly em- 
hittered the latter period of his short 
unhappy life. Itis probable that these 
Letters will be read by different per- 
sons with opposite sentiments. Those 
who have struggled with similar emo- 
tious, will ind most interest in them; 














* There are some passages in these letters (particularly the second,) not iafericr, 


in pathos and eloqueuce, to bis tragedies. 
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and may, perhaps, recognize the sen- 
timents of Carlos, Castalio, and Jaf- 
fier, expressed in the poet’s own cha- 
racter, with the vivacity and energy 
of natural affections. p. 313. 


One of these curious memorials of 
infatuation we shall! insert, and ad- 
duce, in corroboration of Mr. 'Thorn- 
ton’s remark, the corresponding sen- 
timents in Otway’s plays. The ill suc- 
cess of Otway is less surprisizg, if we 
consider that he had instructed the 
object of his attachment, in the cha- 
racter of Monimia, how to repel the 
advances of a libertine. ‘The ardor 
of his feelings occasionally bursts 
forth, almost in the language of 
poetry ; and it is curious to observe 
that the habit of composition has, 
in a few places, betrayed him into 
the metre of blank verse. 


TO MADAM 


In value of your quiet, though it 
would be the utter ruin of my own, I 
have endeavoured this day to persuade 
myself never more to trouble you with 
a passion that has tormented me suf- 
ficiently already ; and is so much the 
more a torment to me, in that I per- 
ceive it is become one to you, who are 
much dearer to me than myself. I 
have laid all the reasons my distracted 
condition would let me have recourse 
to, before me: I have consulted my 
pride, whether, after a rival’s posses- 
sion, I ought to ruin all my peace for 
a woman that another has been more 
blest in, though no man ever loved as 
I did: but love, victorious love! o’er- 
throws all that, and tells me, it is his 
nature never to remember ; 





He still looks forward trom the present 
. {happiness ; 

Expecting still new dawas, new rising 

never looks back, never regards what 

is past, and left behind him, but 

buties and forgets it quite 

In the hot fierce pursuit of joy before 

him. 
I have consulted too my very self, 


and find ho» careless nature was in 


framing me} seasoned me hastily with 
all the most violent inclinations and 
desires, but omitted the ornaments that 
Should make those qualities become me. 


I have consulted too my lot of fortune, 


and find how foolishly I wish posses- 
sion of what is so precious, all the 
world’s too cheap for it; yet still I 
love, stili T doat on, and cheat myself, 
very content, because the folly pleases 
me. It is pleasure to think how fair 
you are, though, at the same time, 
worse than damnation to think how 
cruel, Why should you tell me you 
have shut your heart up for ever?” It 
is an argument unworthy of yourself, 
sounds hike reserve, and not so much 
sincerity, as sure [ may claim even 
from 4 little of your friendship. Can 
your age, your face, your eyes, and 
your spirit bid defiance to that sweet 
power? 


No, you know better to what end heaven 
made you ; [pleasure, 
Know better how to manage youth and 


tham to let them die and pall upon 
your hands. ’Tis me, ‘tis only me you 
have barred your heart against. My, 
sufferings, my diligence, my sighs, 
complaints, and tears, are of no power 
with your haughty nature: yet sure 
you might at least vouchsafe to pity 
them, 


Not shift me off with gross, thick, home- 
spun friendship, 


the common coin that passes hetwixt 
worldly interests: must that be my 
lot? Take it, ill-natured, take it; 
give it to him who would waste his 
fortune for you; give it the man 
would fill your lap with gold, court 
you with offers of vast rich posses- 
sions; give it the fool that hath no- 
thing but his money to plead for him: 
love will have a much nearer relation, 
ornone. Lask for glorious happiness ; 
you bid me welcome to your /riend- 
ship: it is like seating me at your 
side-table, when I have the bes: pre- 
tence to your right-hand at the feast, 
I love, I doat, fam mad, and know 
no measure; nothing but extremes 
can give me ease; the kindest love, 
or most provoking scorn: yet ever 
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your scorn would not perform the 
cure: it might indeed take off the 


edge of hope, but damned despair will 
gnaw my heart for ever. If then I 
am not odious to your eyes, if you 
have charity enough to value the 
well-being of a man that holds you 
dearer than you can the child your 
bowels are most fund of, 


By that sweet pledge of your first softest 
love, 


I charm and here conjure you 
To pity the distracting pangs of mine ; 


pity my unquict days and restless 
nights ; pity the frenzy that has half 
possest my brain already, and makes 
me wriie to you thus ravingly: the 
wretch in Bediam is more at peace 
than Lam! And if f must never pos- 
sess the heaven I wish for, my next 
desire is, (and sooner the better) a 
¢lean-swept cell, a merciful keeper, and 
your compassion Jind me 


there. 


when you 
Think and be generous. 
Vol. iil. pp. $17, 318. 


The first passage, which is printed 
Italics, may be compared with 
another in Venice Preserved: 


Jaff. —— teil me why, good heav’n, 
Thou mad’st me what I am; with all the 
"spirit, 
Aspiring thoughts and elegant desires, 
That ili the happiest man? Ah! rather 
why 
Didst thou not form me sordid as my fate, 
Base-minded, dull, and fit to carry bur- 
dens? [on me? 
Why have I sense to know the curse that’s 
Is this just dealing, Nature ? 
vol. iii. Ven. Pr. p. 22. 
The second powerfully reminds 
us of Monimia’s pathetic appeal to 
her brother, in the Orphan: 


Oh, shouldst thou know the cause of my 

lamenting, [scorn me ; 
I’m satisfied, Chamont, that thou would’st 
Thou would’st despise the abject lost 


Monimia, {beauty; but, 
No more would’st praise this hace d 
When in some cell, distracted, as I shall 


be, [locks 
Thou see’st me lie —— these uuregarded 


Thornton’s Otway. 


Matted like furies’ 
limbs [delights 
Chain’d to the ground, and, ’stead of the 
Which happy lovers taste, my keeper's 
stripes, {dish 
A bed of straw, and a coarse wooden 
Of wretched sustenance—wihen thus thow 
sce’st me, 
Prythee have charity and pity for me: 
Let me enjoy this thought. 
vol. ii, Orphan, p. 261. 


tresses—my poor 


The most remarkable of Otway’s 
prose-writings are these letters to 
Mrs. Barry, and his Dedications. 
The latter are in general disgraced 
by that servility which was a cha- 
racteristic of the age. The pro- 
logues and epilogues are mostly in- 
different productions ; but the pro- 
legue pretixed to Caius Marius has, 
on the whole, more of the attri- 
butes of poetry. We cannot pass 
much approbation upon the minor 
poems ; but Tie Complaint, a song 
vol, iii. p. 300. is pretty, simple, 
and interesiing 

Respecting ” the superintendence 
of this edition, Mr. Thornton speaks 
thus at the commencement of vol. i. 


When dramatic amusements are 
pursued with so much avidity as at 
present, and the works of our chief 
benefactors to ie e stage are so exten- 
sively difiused, it is somewhat sur- 
prising, that those of Otway, whose 
owers in tragedy are of such acknow- 
edged excellence, should be less con- 
spicuous. The most correct edition of 
Otway’s Works is that of 175 ee ins 


vols. 12mo. but in this several of bis 
poems are omitted, and it dis- 


covers, besides, many errors which a 
proper attention to the early copies 
would have = It has also 


become extremely scarce. Tor imedy 


this i conveni nee, and to present to 
the public an accurate and = com- 
plete collection of the works of this 
eminent author, have been the ob- 
jects for which this edition has been 
undertaken. The editor has bestowed 
no inconsidcrable pains upon the text, 
which has been collated with the 


quarto copics aud earliest editions. He 




















has followed the modern example, of 
prefixing a ‘short critical introduction 
to each work ; and where the lapse of 
time, political allusions, or the revo- 
lutions in manners and customs, have 
obscured the text, explanatory notes 
are introduced. In sume places, re- 
semblances between the author and 
other writers have been pointed out ; 
not that the editor considers every 
instance of this kind to be a plagia- 
rism, but because it is interesting to 
observe the peculiar form which a 
thought assumes, when produced by 
the same train of reflection, or gene- 
rated by the same object, in different 
minds. To the whole is appended an 
extract from a scarce novel, which is 
an object of no small curiosity, since 
it was the mine from whence Otway 
drew so rich a treasure as “The 
Orphan.”—pp. i.-iii. 


We do not always approve of the 
punctuation or the division of the 
blank verse in these volumes ; but in 
observing thus much, as no two per- 
sons will, in these respects, exactly 
agree, we cannot intend to convey 
any censure of the editor. The notes 
of Mr. Thornton, although appo- 
site, are few; and we should have 
been gratified to see them in more 
abundance from the same able 


hand. 


We shall now state the apparent 
imitations of other writers, which 
have passed unnoticed by the edi- 
tor; or coincidencies of sentiment 
in the juvenile plays of Otway, and 
his matured productions. Some 
passages we may also refer to, imi- 
tated from Otway by later authors. 
Kind heav'n, let heavy curses 
Gall his old age ; cramps, aches, rack his 

bones! Ven. Pr. p. 28. 

The opponents of Mr. Kemble’s 
dissyllable aches should be referred 
to this author, of later date than 
Shakspeare. But as the jus et nor- 
ma loquendi refuses to acquiesce in 
the pronunciation of antiquity, we 
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should recommend a slight altera- 
tion in the Tempest, which might 
preserve the sense of the line, with- 
out injuring its metre. The play- 
house editions of Shakspeare have 
exercised such freedoms with his 
drama, that an inviolable adherence 
to the text, which must here prove 
offensive either to the ears of critics, 
or to the majority of the audience, 
can only proceed from the stubborn 
affectation of pedantry. Why not 
insert the copulative and, and pro- 
nounce aches as one syllable? 


Their bloody ensigns all display'd appear, 

And hold aa am’rous combat with the air: 

Loosely they fly, and with a wauton play, 

Seem to salute the sun-beams in their 
way, Alcib. vol. i. p. 26. 
So, in Shakspeare’s King John: 

“ Mocking the air with colors idly 

spread,” 


As stars ina dim senate rule the night, 
But vanish at the sun’s more potent light. 
Alcib. vol. i. p. 27. 
Mr. Thornton quotes some verses 
of Sir H. Wootton: we may also 
produce the well-known lines of 
Lucretius on Epicurus : 








omnes [sol! 

Prestrinxit, stellas exortus uti 2therius 

Tho’ thus counfin’d, my agile thoughts 
may fly 

Thro’ all the regions of variety.—p. 35. 





namque istuc mens animusque 
Fert, et amat spatiis distantia rumpere 
claustra,—Hor. 


Why should dull law rule Nature, who 
first made [tray’de 
That law by which herseif is now be- 
Ere man’s corruptions made him wretch- 
ed, he {most free 
Was born most noble that was born 
Each of himself was lord, and uncon- 
fin'd, 
Obey'd the dictates of his godlike mind. 
Law was an innovation brought in since, 
When fools began to love obedience, 
And call their slavery, -afety and defence. 
Don Carl, p. %6. 
. WT. T 
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The sentiments of Pierre, in 
Venice Preserved, are here visible in 
embryo; and some lines uttered by 
Tissaphernes (Alcib. p. 37.) will re- 
cal the memory of the same cha- 
racter. 


There's something in them leads my soul 
astray, 

As he who in a necromancer’s glass, 

Beholds his wish’d-for fortune by him 
pass. D. Carl. p. 95. 


One of the happiest passages in a 
late theatrical Address to the public, 
displays a strong resemblance : 
While thus Remembrance borrows Ban- 

quo’s glass, [pass, 
To claim the sceptred shadows as they 
And we the mirror hold, where imag’d 

shine : 
Immortal names, emblazon’d on our line, 
Pause, ere their feebler offspring you 
condemn— 
Refiect how hard it is to rival tiem! 


We disclaim the slichtest inten- 
tion of charging Lord Byroa, whose 
genius ® too powerful to need such 
aid, with intentional imitation ; but 
it is not unwelcome to mark the 
developement of the same thought 
in different minds. 


Jaf. —— there’s not a heart amongst 
them {uatare 


But’s stout as death, yet honest as the 
Of man first made ere fraud and vice were 
fashions. Ven. Pr. p. 48. 
Probably suggested by Shak- 
speare : 
as true as truth’s simplicity, 


And simpler than the infancy of truth. 
Troilus and Cressida. 


We find too in Tacitus de Mor. 
Germ. c. 19.—‘ Nemo enim illic 
Vitia ridet, mec corrumpere et cor- 
rumpi seculum vocatur.” 


Renault. Let us remember thro’ what 
dreadful hazards 
Propitious fortune hitherto has led us ; 
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How often, on the brink of some dis- 
covery {our ground, 
Have we stood tottering, yet still kept 
So well, the busiest searchers ne’er could 
follow _— 
Those subtle tracks which puzzled all sus- 
Ven, Pr. p. 54. 


Shakspeare has ascribed a similar 
speech to Brutus, in Julius Cesar, 
on the subject of conspiracy; and 
Addison, in Cato, has followed the 
traces of his predecessors. 


Oh think what dreadful moments pass 
between [period ! 
The birth of plots.and their last fatal 
Oh, ’tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Fill'd up with horror all, and big with 
death ! 

Although Otway is chiefly known 
as a dramatic poet, by his writings 
in blank verse, these volumes con- 
tain various essays in the heroic 
couplet; as, Alcibiades, Don Car- 
los, and Titus and Berenice. 

In versitication, our poet is of 
course unable to contest the palm 
with Dryden. His works abound 
with triplets, which are very offen- 
sive to a correct ear, unless spa- 
ringly introduced; or if the third 
line do not possess some poiut, or 
other merit in composition, to atone 
for its irregular intrusion. But if 
employed with judgment in the he- 
roic plays, we think that they may 
be at times better adapted (as in D. 
Carlos, A. 4. vol. i. p. 122.) to 
represent the grave and stately 
march of tragic sorrow than the 
more regular chime of successive 
couplets. The love pourtrayed in 
Otway’s heroic tragedies is a pas- 
sion distinct from the experience of 
life and nature. We borrow the 
words of Mr. Thornton, in his stric- 
tures upon Don Carlos: 

Like all the rhyming, or heroic, 
plays of that age, this tragedy varies 
from historical truth, for the sake of 
introducing that romantic and meta- 
physical love which, at that period, 
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lorded it over the stage, and although 
highly applauded for its sublimity and 
majesty, appears now, even in its 
happiest representation, almost a bur- 
lesque upon the passion.— Vol. i. p. 79. 


We do not think it necessary to 
give an elaborate abstract of dramas 
so universally known aud admired 
as those of Otway; dnd we are 
compelled to restrict our observa- 
tions within very confined limits. 

The chef d'euvre of Otway is 
Venice Preserved. Its pathos, equally 
impressive, is not of so tender a de- 
scription as that of The Orphan; and 
there are some masculine features in 
the character of Belvidera, which 
render her less the object of sym- 
pathy than Monimia, the gentle, the 
helpless, and the injured. ‘The 
strong taint of sensuality that infects 
the dialogue between Belvidera and 
her husband, was no doubt the 
consequence of Otway’s habitual 
licentiousness ; and rather presents 
to our minds the idea of a wedded 
mistress than an affectionate matron. 
It is this circumstance which, in 
reading the play, tempts us to re- 
gard her sorrows as flowing from the 
principle of selfishness; but, in the 
representation, most of these offen- 
sive passages are omitted. We must, 
however, confess that Belvidera’s 
claims to approbation, although slie 
does not entirely conform to our 
model of female perfection, are cer- 
tainly of a high order: and the 
scene of her death is perhaps the 
most effective in the play. 
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CONTENTS. 


The Philosophy of Melancholy. Part 
I—II—I11—1V.—-Notes ou the Philoso- 
phy of Melancholy.—The spirit of fire. 
—Notes on the spirit of fire. 


Generat Anatysis. I. The con- 
templation of the universal mutability 
of things prepares the mind to en- 
counter the vicissitudes of life. The 
spirit of philosophical melancholy, 
which delights in that contemplation, 
is the most copious source of virtue, 
of courage, and of genius. The plea- 
sures arising from it are the most pure 
and permanent that man is capable of 
enjoying. It is felt in every scene and 
sound of nature; more especially, in 
the solemn grandeur of mountain- 
scenery, and in the ruined magnifi- 
cence of former times. 

II. The finest efforts of art, in paint- 
ing, music, poetry, and romance, de- 
rive their principal charms from me- 
lancholy. 

Ill. The social affections derive 
from this sentiment their most en- 
dearing ties. It reigns in the inter- 
changed consolations of love; in the 
sympathetic charity, which seeks out, 
and relieves, affliction; in the retro- 
spective attachment, which dwells on 
the scenes of our childhood, and on 
the memory of departed friends. 

IV. The mind, familiarised to the 
contemplation of vicissitudes, rises su- 
perior to calamity; perceives, that the 
existence of a certain portion of evil 
is indispensable to the general system 
of nature, and to the enlargement of 
the human faculties; and ascends, 
from the observation of apparently 
discordant particulars, to the know- 
ledge of that all-perfect wisdom, which 
arranges the whole in harmony. 


The author of this poem, like 
Ben Jonson's Master Stephen, is 
“mightily given to melancholy,” 
and has accordingly sung its praises 
in the volume before us. We fear, 
upon the whole, that the bulk of so- 
ciety, immersed in sublunary cares, 
and even the majority of those who 
devote themselves to the “ credit- 
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able idleness,” as Hume terms it, of 
general reading, will find more gra- 
tification in 


The laugh that charms the grosser sons 
of earth,—p. 26. 


than in those sensations which it is 
the object of this work to excite. 
But this fact will not discourage 
Mr. Peacock, or diminish the merit 
of his poetry in the eyes of that 
seléct class to whom alone it can 
be addressed. ‘“'The swinish mul- 
titude” have neither leisure nor 
inclination for refinement, even in 
the most natural affections ; and to 
those which spring from the culti- 
vation of fancy, they are completely 
impervious. 

The author gives his definition of 
melancholy in the following passage 
of the first part. 


O melancholy ! blue-eyed maid divine! 
Thy tading woods, thy twilight walks be 
mine ! [feel : 
No sudden change thy pensive votarics 
They mark the whirl of fortune’s restless 
wheel, [sean, 
Taught by the past the coming hour to 
No wealth, no glory, permanent to man. 
Not thine, blest power! the misanthro- 
pic gloom, 
That gave its living victims to the tomb, 
Forced weeping youth to bid the w orld 
farewell, 
And hold sad vigils in the cloistered ceil. 
Thy lessons train the comprehensive 
mind, {mankind, 
The sentient heart, that glows for all 
The intrepid hand, the unsubdued re- 
solve, 
Whence wisdom, glory, liberty, devolve. 
pp- 8, 9 
His continuation of the apostro- 
phe will be found interesting. 


Thy witchery first, to Tasso’s gifted 
eyes, {cerers rise. 
Bade knights, and maids, and wily sor- 
While thee he wooed, in ‘pastoral shades 
retired, [inspired, 
And poured the lay thy pensive haunts 
At once, his forest-cinctured seat around, 
Mysterious music breathed a solemn 
sound; 
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The whispering air, the stream’s melodi- 
ous play, [bird’s lay, 
The lute, the virgin’s voice, the wild- 
In one commingling strain around him 
flowed : [glowed : 
With flashing arms the echoing woodlands 
Heroes and damsels scoured along the 
glade, [in every shade : 
Love sighed, spears flew, spells frowned, 
Clorinda poured her softened soul in 
pain, {vain. 
And false Armida knelt and wept in 
Far from the scenes the wretched 
vulgar prize, [arise. 
Thy cedar-groves, and cypress-bowers, 
Thrice happy he, who flies from public 
care, there ! 
At twilight-hour to court thy influence 
Tn every mead, and grove, and upland dell, 
Some silent walk, some solitary cell, 
Where’er untutored nature blossoms free, 
The lone enthusiast cansecrates to thee. 
Where nature is, thou art: her every 
scene, {lands green, 
Her every sound that wakes the wood- 
The lamb’s soft cry, the night-bird’s note 
divine, [{horn, are thine. 
The watch-dog’s bark, the wild-bee’s 
Thy — spells with solemn mystery 
fill [rill, 
The raging torrent and the murmuring 
With elfin whispers load the trembling 
trees, 
And give a voice of music to the breeze. 
pp- 12—14. 
The sensations which attend the 
perusal of pathetic poetry are thus 
pourtrayed. 
Can the fantastic jest, the antic mirth, 
The laugh, that charms the grosser sons 
of earth, 
A joy so true, so softly sweet, bestow, 
As genius gathers from the springs of woe? 
How dwells the mind on Hecter’s funeral 
fire, ** [pyre, 
Marks the red biaze of Dido’s distant 
Hears from his grave the dead Patroclus 
call, 
Or sees the last of Ilion’s sovereigns fall ! 
Deep pity dwells, with fear-suspended 
breath, 
On Pisa’s tower, and Ugolino’s death ; 
With vain remorse sees wretched Tan- 
cred burn, [urn. 
And twines the cypress round Zerbino’s 
—— smile, the sportive mime’s em- 


plo 
Yield the light heart a transitory joy : 
But —— revenge Electra’s shrieks in- 
Fstroke ; 
When fell Medea deals the murderous 
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When honseless Lear holds commune 
with the storm ; form ; 
When Juliet falls on Romeo's faded 
When Zara’s bosom bleeds ’twixt love 
and zeal, [steel ; 
While frantic Osman bares the glittering 
When the stern sire, with maddening 
imprest, (breast, 
Draws the red dagger from Virginia’s 
And imprecates, in accents wildly dread, 
Infernal vengeance on the tyrant’s head ; 
Who feels not then the pure ethereal 
sway [vey? 
Of that sweet spell thy songs alone con- 
pp- 26, 27. 
A description of mutual love oc- 
curs in part 3. The incongruity of 
characterising the same personifica- 
tion both as a star and a flower will 
be obvious to the reader; but the 
lines are worth transcribing. 


Oh mutual love ! thou guardian power, 
bestowed {road ! 
To smooth the toils of life's unequal 
Thou! whose pure rose preserves, in 
wintry gloom, [bloom, 
The unchanging sweetness of its vernal 
Sheds richer fragrance on the winds that 
rave, grave! 
Shoots in the storm, and blossoms on the 
Thou! whose true star, amid the tem- 
pest’s night, [light, 
Streams through the clond’s imperishable 
More brightly burns, when wilder whirl- 
winds sweep, [deep! 
And gilds the blackest horrors of the 
If e’er in woodland shade, by Cynfael’s 
urn, 
Thy altar saw my votive incense burn, 
May thy propitious star, thy deathiess 
ower, [bower. 
Illume my path, and twine my rustic 
p. 42. 


The energy of the savage charac- 
ter, and submission to the inflictions 
of Providence, are recommended to 
the cultivators of truth and science, 
as a useful addition to their other 
advantages. 


And shall the savage faith, by phrenzy 
taught, [thought, 
Nerve the wild spirit with all-conquering 
While polished man, by sacred science 
led, [head ? 
Shrinks in the blast, and bends his weary 
No! let the mind, that pious truth in- 
spires, [ing fires, 

The mind that wisdom wakes, that feel- 
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Soar, on the wings of that ethereal flame, 
By nature kindled in its infant frame, 
‘To elemental light’s all-circling sphere, 
Triumphant o’er the ills that wound it 


here. 
Oh mourner ! learn thy transient griefs 
to bear: (despair. 
For heaven is wronged, when virtue feels 
Check not the tear, along thy cheek that 
steals : 
But let thy heart endure the woes it feels. 
Fortune and fate may give, and may re- 
sume: tomb. 
Yet love's lost treasure sleeps not in the 
No more with earth-directed eyes com- 


plain : [pain. 
But bow to him whose mercy sends thee 
p- 64—5. 


The ode to the spirit of fire 
concludes with a skilful adaptation 
of the superstitious worship of fire 
to the Day of Judgment. 


Tremble, sons of future ages ! 

Tremble at the emblemed doom, 
When the red volcano rages, 

When the meteor fires the gloom, 
When the thunder-brand of heaven 
On the mountain-tower is driven. 

In these let earth my sleepless might be- 

hold : [given. 

In these the signals of my wrath be 

In final hour shall my vast waves be 
rolled 

Round this revolving planetary frame ; 

And, while terrestrial nature shrinks and 


ies, 
The mighty torrent of eternal flame, 
In one wide ruin sounding through the 
skies, [altar rise. 
Shall bid o’er all the world my lonely 
p- 118. 
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THE object and progress of this 
work will be best unfolded in the 
words of the author himself, in his 
Preface to the first, and Advertise- 
ment to the second edition, which we 
shall therefore insert. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDI- 
TION. 


“ THE following work was com- 
menced, and the two first chapters 
of it actually written, in the spring 
of the year 1808. The estimate 
made of the comparative force of 
the French and British empires, is 
consequently adapted to that period, 
when Buouaparte had the resources 
of all the continent of Europe at his 
command. 1 did not think proper 
to alter that estimate, so as to suit 
any subsequent state of affairs ; 
because, if he succeeds in his 
Spanish war, the same will again hold 
good ; if he fails, it will show the 
danger which we have escaped ; 
and, in the mean time, it serves as 
a warning of what we ought to 
endeavour to avoid and prevent. 

“The progress of my work has 
been interrupted, by having been 
employed, first in Spain, and after- 
wards on the expedition to Walche- 
ren; since my return from which 
island, it has been long suspended 
and much retarded by ill health. 

“It was my original intention, 
after three or four preliminary 
chapters, to have proceeded, at 
once, to treat of our military insti- 
tutions, reserving the full develope- 
ment of the principles of martial 
policy, and of the offensive system 
of warfare, for the second part of 
‘my essay ; and such an arrangement 
might, perhaps, have been more 
suitable to the complexion of the 
times, in which this work was 
begun. Upon further reflection, 
however, it appeared, that the latter 
not only deserved, and required, to 
be treated more at large, than I 
had at first designed ; but that, as 
forming by far the most important 
subject of the two, they ought to 
precede the consideration of our 
military institutions. More than a 
hundred pages were printed off, 





before I determined upon this 
change. For this reason, the intro- 
ductory chapter, although it sufliei- 
ently explains the whele of my 
plan, as well as the principles upon 
which I write, may appear some- 
what defective in arrangement ; 
which I hope the reader will excuse. 

“The facts given in the following 
sheets have been brought forward, 
solely, with a view of illustrating 
general principles laid down. I 
have selected them, in preference, 
from such of our late operations, 
as have taken place in countries of 
which I have some personal know- 
ledge: in other cases, I have endea- 
voured to profit by the conversation 
of officers, upon whose judgment I 
can depend. Few incidents will ap- 
pear, which have not already been 
published in official documents ; 
none, that | do not either actually 
know, or fully believe, to be true. 

** Opinions are not, like facts, re- 
ducible to any kind of. certainty. 
Every one must have remarked, 
that, by credible eye-witnesses of 
the very same events, the most 
contrary opinions will often be 
advanced, both as to the motives 
of those concerned, and the proba- 
ble results of their measures. No- 
thing can more strongly show this, 
than the jarring accounts given, as 
well as the contradictory inferen- 
ces drawn, respecting Spanish af- 
fairs, by British officers, and others, 
who have had exactly the same data 
to reason from. 

“The present war, in Spain, being 
one of the most interesting and 
important, in modern times, I have 
made frequent use of it in the fol- 
lowing sheets. My opinions upon 
the character of the Spaniards were 
formed, during a short, but active, 
and eventful period; for the last 
two months of which, I had the 
honor of serving as extra Aide-de- 
camp, first to Sir David Baird, and 
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afterwards to Sir John Moore; in 
which situations, as well as in my 
previous duties under Major-Gene- 
ral Leith, I had continual inter- 
course with Spaniards of all ranks 
and classes of society. Should this 
book fall into the hands of those 
officers to whom I was known, in 
Spain, they will see, that my senti- 
ments upon the affairs of that coun- 
try have not varied from that time 
to this: indeed, the observations, 
upon our first Spanish campaign, 
which will be adduced to illustrate 
various poiuts in the second part of 
my essay, were committed to paper, 
and have been shown to private 
friends, before any of the narra- 
tives, which appeared upon that 
subject, last year, were published. 

** J have only alluded to one paper, 
(see the note to page 34,) which 
my official situation as a staff officer, 
in Spain, gave me an opportunity 
of seeing, that I otherwise should 
not have had: this paper, it will be 
perceived, is not of a confidential 
nature; and it had no reference to, 
nor can it be adduced either in 
praise or dispraise of, our own nati- 
onal measures or operations. To 
have published or to have alluded 
to any document or information, 
officially acquired, of the latter de- 
scription, which has not appeared 
through other channels, before a 
British public (had any of import- 
ance been in my possession, which 
I confess is not the case), would 
have been equally contrary to my 
feelings, and to my duty. 

*‘T have hopes that the second part 
of this essay will appear in the ensu- 
ing spring: but, exclusive of the 
introductory chapter, which is com- 
mon to both parts, I have endea- 
voured to make, what I now offer 
to the public, complete and inde- 
pendent as an essay, in itself, 

“It has been my object, without 
confining myself exclusively to the 
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present prospects of Great Britain, 
to endeavour to analyse the spirit 
of military policy and institutions 
in general, so that if 1 have succeed- 
ed in the inquiry, something may 
be found applicable, to all times and 
circumstances ; but, in what regards 
military details, little or no new in- 
formation will be communicated. 
“If the language, held in any part 
of this work, should appear too 
sanguine or decided, [ trust, that 
an indulgent public will ascribe it © 
not to presumption, but to zeal and 
sincerity. If I have erred in my 
opinions, they at least open some 
important matter for consideration, 
which has been little discussed ; and 
free discussion upon important sub- 
jects, when dispassionately conduct- 
ed, must always prove beneficial.” 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE 
SECOND EDITION. 


“In the second edition of the first 
part of his Essay, which is now 
offered to the public, the author 
has judged it best to subdivide the 
subject into twelve chapters, in 
preference to his former arrange- 
ment. The only other alterations 
introduced are of a verbal nature, 
none of which in the least affects 
the tenor of his arguments, 

* Several notes have been added, 
‘Those illustrative of Mediterranean 
affairs have been principally taken 
from Messrs.Clarke and M’Arthur’s 
Life of Lord Nelson. The extracts 
from the letters of his lordship, and 
of Sir T. Troubridge, of whom, 
the former seems to have felt the 
strongest attachment, and both of 
whom rendered the greatest ser- 
vices, to the royal family of Sicily ; 
both of whom, too, were no less 
exemplary for their sincerity, than 
distinguished by their martial spirit ; 
may, it is hoped, convince an im- 
partial reader not personally ac- 
quainted with foreign affairs, that 
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the character of the Sicilian govern- 
ment, given in this Essay, was mo- 
derate and correct ; since the very 
same unfavorable account of the 
measures of that government, and 
of the disposition of its subjects, is 
to be found in the official as well 
as private statements, of those its 
most strenuous supporters. 

“« Lord Nelson’s letters upon Sar- 
dinia are also particularly to be 
remarked ; for, in treating of the 
state of that island, which he 
thought it nevessary for us to oc- 
cupy, it appears, that he wished 
the British government to act upon 
the very same principles of policy, 
which have been inculcated through- 
out the whole of this Essay. Im- 
pressed with a conviction of the 
propriety and necessity of these 
principles, the author cannot but 
deem it highly fortunate, that Lord 
Nelson’s representations of the im- 
portance of Sardinia led to no 
practical results; for it may be in- 
ferred, from a document published 
in the same work, that had we in- 
terfered at all in the affairs of that 
island, measures would have been 
adopted radically contrary to those 
recommended by his lordship. 

“That the policy, in this in- 
stance, distinctly laid down, as well 
as the general statements made, by 
so renowned a hero and patriot, 
should have coincided with, or cor- 
roborated, his own views of Medi- 
terranean politics, is a circumstance 
of which the author would gladly 
have availed himself in his first 
edition, had not almost the whole 
of it been printed, before he pe- 
rused the valuable documents con- 
tained in the above-mentioned work. 

“ With respect to the war in the 
Spanish peninsula, the author has 
not thought it necessary to bring 
forward, now, any additional mat- 
ter, in the form of notes, in support 
of his opinions. The incidents to 
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which he has alluded, will sufficient- 
ly mark the time, when this part of 
his subject was first sent to press. 
Subsequent to that period, the ae- 
counts of the battle of Busaco and 
of other important events, have 
been received; which are too ge- 
nerally known, even in their minut- 
est details, to requirefthat he should 
remind any of his readers of them; 
and these, he trusts, will, of them- 
selves, appear to have afforded con- 
siderable confirmation, of his views 
of Spanish and Portuguese affairs. 

“* He has only further to observe, 
that the professional duties, which 
at present occupy his time, may 
retard the publication of the second 
part of his Essay, considerably be- 
yond the period in which he had at 
first hoped to complete it.” 

The first chapter, which, with 
the second, as the author observes 
in a note, is applicable to the state 
of Europe in 1808, when they were 
written, consists of an introduction, 
and explanation of the plan of the 
work. Major Pasley commences 
with urging the necessity of firm- 
ness and unanimity on the part of 
this nation, placed in a situation of 
unprecedented danger, and threat- 
ened with destruction by a much 
superior force. He adverts to the 
incapability of this country, accord- 
ing to its present policy, to resist a 
powerful invasion. Its preservation 
from having become a province of 
France is justly ascribed to the su- 
periority of its navy; but he argues 
on the impossibility of retaining that 
superiority beyond a limited period, 
which, he conjectures, may be expec- 
ted in less than thirty years. The 
author, however, by no means thinks 
our case hopeless, but entertains an 
opinion, which it is the great object 
of his Essay to prove, that, though 
we had not a single ship on the 
ocean, we might still maintain our 
independence. With this view the 
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improvement of our military system 
is earnestly Tecommended. 

In the second chapter, a com- 
parative view of the torce and re- 
sources of the French and British 
Empires is drawn. In this case, the 
author endeavours to lay aside all 
national prejudices, and begs the 
same impartiality on the part of his 
reader. ‘the proportion of popu- 
jation against us is concluded at 
five to one. ‘The revenues of each 
empire are next considered, but 
these cannot be determined with so 
much accuracy. The difference, in 
favor of France, is computed at 
perhaps not three to one: but it is 
added, that our enemy can effect 
more with the same sum than we 
can. Whether our national wealth 
be supposed to consist in commerce 
or agriculture, it is contended, that 
our finances are verging to ruin, and 
more certainly, if dependent on the 
former. In the energy of Execu- 
tive Governinent, the author thinks 
that France may probably appear 
to possess a decided superiority ; 
and allows, that military talents 
lead to eminence in that country, 
whilst in England it is chiefly ac- 
quired by parliamentary «abilities, 
and a knowledge of finance, and 
domestic affairs. We are said to 
be so far confident in our patriot- 
ism and courage as to believe that 
we cannot be subdued; but ex- 
amples are drawn from history to 
show that this confidence is en- 
tirely vain. 

These two chapters, though writ- 
ten according to the state of affairs 
in “1808, will perhaps be equally 
applicable at present : whether just- 
ly applicable, it is not the business of 
this Review to pronounce, It is 
not asserted that these consequences 
must unavoidably take place, but 
that they will take place, if our 
military policy be not altered. 

vO 


NO, 
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The author proceeds, in the third 
chapter, to notice our colonial pos- 
sessions, which, while of them- 
selves they seldom, or never, afford 
a revenue more than suflicient to 
defray the expense of their civil 
governmert, in his opinion, con- 
siderably diminish our disposable 
military force ; and that even these 
could not be retained if the naval 
power of France should ever equal 
our own. The chief complaint 
against our colonies is, that they 
are on too small a scale. Sicily, 
as a colony, might add much 
to our military strength and re- 
sources; yet, as an ally, is re- 
presented as affording but small, 
if any, advantages, Whilst we, by 
naval victories, though splendid, 
gain nothing permanent in the re- 
sources on which naval power de- 
pends, France, we are told, is pur- 
suing a system of conquest which 
is continually adding more men to 
her armies, and more money to her 
treasury. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth 
chapters are devoted to the dis- 
cussion of martial policy, by which 
is meput the spirit and views with 
which war may be conducted. 
The policy to which we owe our 
greatness is considered as having 
beconie tov narrow fer the present 
times, amd our military disasters as 
the natural result of our measures. 
For this dissertation we must refer 
our readers to the work itself. 

The war in Spain forms the sub- 
ject of the seventh chapter. We 
cannot enter into a full detail of 
the arguments of the author for 
the prosecution of vigorous mea- 
sures: we however make the fol- 
lowing short extract, which will 
partly disclose his sentiments on 
the importance of our undertaking 
in support of that nation. 


II. U 
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Reasoning, however, upon the prin- 
ciples which have already been devel- 
oped, I must entirely deny that the 
dismemberment of the French empire, 
were we to effect it, could jnstly be 
considered as a measure of pure gener- 
osity, on our part, to any foreign prince 
or nation: it is with us, a measure of 
self-preservation and of necessity ; aud 
we are principalsin every war that tends 
to that object. 

Had such been our views, there is no 
country in the world, which we could 
have chosen for the theatre of action, 
where all imaginable circumstances, 
physical as well as moral, could have 
possibly favored us so much as they did 
in Spain. We did not enter the lists, 
in alliance with a weak and corrupted 
government, sach as formerly ruled that 
country ; which, upon the first reverse, 
would have submitted to the enemy, 
giving up haif its territory, and declaring 
war against us, as the price of peace. 
We had the whole Spanish nation for our 
allies. ‘The extraordinary hatred and 
antipathy of that nation to the French : 
their desire of amity with England, 
which has even grown into a proverb 
in their language ;' the mountainous 
and difficult nature of their country, 
which makes up, in a considerable de- 
gree, for their inferiority in point of 
discipline and of military skill: its 
peninsular form, which throws such a 
vast advantage in war, into the hands 
ef the power that rules by sea: every 
thing, in short, boded success to us and 
to our allies: the only thing against us 
was our national system of always mak- 
ing war by halves. 

Owing to the oppressive nature of 
their former political and religious in- 
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stitutions, the people of Spain, with 
many excellent qualities, can boast of 
few men of liberal education, or of minds 
cultivated by stady and reflection. 
Hence they carry, to a great degree, a 
disposition which they have in common 
with all nations that possess much na- 
tional pride ; they are sanguine in the 
extreme, wonderfully credulous of every 
thing that flatters their wishes, however 
improbable ; and equally incredulous of 
every thing to the contrary. They never 
saw clearly the extent of their danger. 
When they first took up arms, they were 
insensible of their own defects, and they 
generally believed that their raw levies, 
by virtue of enthusiasm, would carry 
every thing before them, and march 
straight to Paris.* pp. 253—235. 


Since, according to our present 
system, Major Pasley considers our 
safety and independence solely sup- 
ported by our naval superiority, 
the advantages which Spain would 
afford France in enabling her to 
rival, if not overpower, us on the 
ocean, ure strongly enforced as a 
proof of the prudence of main- 
taining an alliance with that coun- 
try, or, atleast, of keeping it out 
oi the hands of Baonaparte. 

The author next treats of the 
necessity of mixing politics with 
war. In vain, he asserts, does a 
General command brave and dis- 
ciplined troops, m vain is he vie- 
torious, unless aided by the labors 
of the statesman and _ legislator. 


* © Con todo el mundo la guerra, Y paz con Inglaterra.” This disposition to a 


friendly intercourse between the two nations is mutual. 


Of all foreign nations, 


there is none to which British subjects acquire so strong an attachment, after a few 


years’ residence amongst them, as to the Spaniards. 


atance to the contrary. 


I never met with a single in- 











? This was the general opinion of the new Spanish levies, which I have heard 
repeatedly expressed both by officers and soldiers. Foreseeing how miserably they 
would be disappointed, I never listened to such language without a mingled senti- 
ment of melancholy and of pity. After their defeats, when the Spaniards no longer 
talked in so wild astyle, the British agents, who had been employed in Spain, and 
who had given a fair account of former enthusiasm, were, by many men in England, 
absurdly charged with having deluded the government of this country, from a sup- 
posed incapacity, if Englishmen, and even from an insinuated treachery, if foreign- 
ers. If either the government or people of England ever placed any great con- 
fidence in such enthusiasm as has been described, they have no cause to Liame their 
ayepts: They voluntarily deluded themselves, 
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The system of subsidising foreign 
nations, when we, as_ principals, 
ought to take the field ourselves, 
is censured as being impolitic and 
contemptible. The folly of this 
conduct is exemplitied from his- 
tory. It appears, that the notion 
of having gained foreign alliances 
by our subsidies is erroneous, and 
that the same coalitions would have 
been effected, had we been, as the 
author expresses himself, “ as poor 
as the Lacedemonians.” 

After having employed the ninth 
chapter in reasoning on the neces- 
sity of adopting offensive measures 
against France, and the impolicy 
and injustice of re-establishing fo- 
reign princes unconditionally, Major 
Pasley takes a general view of the 
state of foreign affairs, and of 
the terms on which we ought to 
treat with our allies and with our 
enemies. 

We must in this case also refer 
to the work, since, from the nature 
of the discussion, we could not 
give any satisfactory abbreviation 
without extending the account to 
too great length. ; 

From the eleventh chapter we in- 
sert the following passage relative 
to the true definition of a military 
nation. 

A kind of obscure fecling scems ge- 
nerally to exist in England, that we 
shail never succeed in war by land, until 
we become a military nation. The only 
proper definition of a military nation, 
that can be given, is one that prospers 
in war; to attempt to demonstrate the 
truth of the above proposition woald 
consequenily be superfluous: but as 
this definition is much too vague to con- 
vey any distinct notion, to the minds of 
those who have not deeply reflected upon 
the subject, an inquiry into what truly 


constitutes a military nation, may be of 


the greatest service, particularly as no 
author, to my knowledge, has yet at- 
tempted it. 

We confess that we ourselves are not 
a military nation; but it is generally 
admitted that the French are ; and cer- 
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tainly they have a better claim to that 
titie, at the present moment, than the 
people of any other country. But as it 
1s impossible to think of the French, 
without the long train of crimes and 
miseries which they have inflicted and 
suffered, without anarchy, despotism, 
confiscations, massacres, aad conscrip- 
tions, passing in review before us, we 
are unfortunately too apt to associate 
these horrible ideas with their success 
in war, and consequently the very 
thonght of our becoming a military na- 
tion (which we fancy the French to be,) 
always makes us shudder, in spite of our 
seerct sense of the necessity of it. No- 
thing, however, can be more erroneous 
than such a notion. The snecesses of 
the French have been gained, not by 
means, but in spite, of their sufferings 
and injustice. Cruelty and heroism are 
so seldom combined in the same person, 
that the notion, that those hands only 
which have been stained with the blood 
of fellow-citizens are fit to wield the 
sword of war, is very unphilosophical ; 
and the opinion, that they alone, who 
have trampled upon the laws at home, 
or who tremble for their lives and proe 
perty, at the smallest caprice of a doe 
mestic tyrant, are capabie of vanquish- 
ing the enemies of the state abroad, is, 
in itself, equally false and pernicious, 
pp- 456,7. 

In the twelfth chapter, which 
concludes this volume, it is argued 
that, by pursuing proper means, 
Great Britain possesses military 
forces suflicient, aud an opportu- 
nity favorable, to crush the empire 
of the French, and that vigor, not 
capability, is wanting on our part. 
With a change of circumstances, 
we ought to adopt a change of mea- 
sures; but Major Pasley contends 
that we are adhering to a system 
which may have been wise and 
necessary, yet from the present 
state of uffairs requires a thorough 
alteration and amendment. Our 
policy is not condemned as having 
from the beginning been erroneous, 
but is represented as having from 
the course of things, become in- 
adequate and inapplicable. We are 
not therefore to yield to despon- 
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dency; on the coutrary, to exert F.R.S. Mem. Am. Phil, Soe, 
ourselves strenuously against ap- and F. L. S. of Philadelphia. 
proaching danger, which, however, London, Black and Co, 1812. 
is not inevitable. 8vo. Pr. 16s. 

We have thus attempted to give 
a brief sketch of this work, the To this new translation of the 


subiect of which, we have no hesi- é : ssc 
sation in phe a ‘ will prove highly Book of Job is prefixed a prelimi- 
oS ae ! .- %, nary Dissertation, containing a brief 
interesting, though on the merits of 3. ¢. 0. S 
the author iu teeation this euhicst OU" into the scene of the poem ; 
‘ ~ 4 5 “ } , 
1 PS a its scope, object, and arrangement ; 


it is not for us to decide its language, and the difficulties 
— attending a translation of its 











author and era; and the Baas ong 

Tur Boox or Jon, literally trans- which it incidentally developes. We 
dated from the Original Heb ew, could have wished to lay before our 
and restored to its natural ar- readers the whole of this introduc- 
rangement: with Notes Critical tion, but our limits will not allow 
and Illustrative; and an Intro- it. We shall therefore content our- 
ductory Dissertationon its Scene, selves with extracting some of its 
Scope, Language, Author, end wost important arguments. 
Object. By JouN Mason Goon, Mr. Good, contrary to the opinion 


* Tately published, by the Author of this translation: Song of Songs ; or Sacred 
Tdyls ; translate od from the Original Hebre w, With Notes C ritieal and. E xplanatory. 
8vo. 1805.—The Nature of Things, a Didac tie Poem; translated from the Latin of 
Titus Lucretius Caras, accompanied with the Original Text, and illustrated with 
various Proicgomena, anda large Body of Notes, Philological and Physiological. 
2 vols, 4to. 1605.—Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Alexander Geddes, 
LL.D. Svo. 1803.—Pantologia, or Universal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and 
Words: being the joint prodaction of the Anthor ; Olinthus Gregory, LL. D. of the 
Royal Military Ac ademy, Woolwich, &c. &c. and Mr. Newton Bosworth, of Cam- 
bridge ; occasionally assisted by other Gentlemen of Eminence in different Depart- 
ments of Literature. Now publishing in Mo: ithly Parts, to be comprised in 12 vols. 
royal Svo.—Scif-Knowledge : a Treatise showing the Nature and Benefit of that im- 
portant Science, and the way to attain it, &c. Revised and corrected from the 
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ef the learned Bochart, Spanheim, 
and the writers of the Universal 
History, contends that the scene of 
the poem lies iu Stony, and not 
in Sandy, Arabia; and he is sup- 
ported by Scripture, which univer- 
sally places the land of Uz (afier- 
wards called by the Greeks Idumea) 
on the south-western coast of the 
Dead Sea, and surrounded by Ke- 
dar, ‘Teman, and Midian, all of them 
districts of Stony Arabia. Nothing, 
our author thinks, can be clearer 
than this evidence, whilst the ad- 
vocates of the contrary opinion are 
obliged to maintain their hypothe- 
is by convicting Ptolemy of inac- 
curacy, and supposing a typogra- 
phical error of Asitis for Ausitis in 
that great geographer’s text. 

Havi ing seitled this question, the 
Author proceeds to consider whether 
the history of Job is a fabulous narra- 
tive, or whether it contains a true 
account of a man as rematkable for 
his piety, as for his firmness and 
resignation in the midst of almost 
unexampled misfortunes. Mr. G 
cannot be persuaded that what has 
been universally believed for the 
space of 4000 -ears should be mere 
wetical fiction, and le thus opposes 
Professor Michaelis, who grounds 
his principal objection to the trath 
of the narrative, in the absurdity of 
Satan’s conversing with the Deity : 


“Tt is altogether incredible,” ob- 
serves M. Michaelis, “ that such a 
conversation ever took place between 
the Almighty and Satan, who is sup- 
posed to return with news from the 
terrestrial regions.” But why should 
such a conversation be supposed in- 
credible? The attempt at wit in this 
passage is somewhat out of place; for 
the interrogation of the Almighty, 
“ Hast thou fixed thy view upon my 
servant Job, a perfect and upright 
MAN?” instead of aiming at the acqui- 
sition of news, is intended as a severe 
and most appropriate sarcasm upon 
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the fallen spirit. “ Hast tnov, who, 
with superior faculties and a more 
comprehensive knowledge of my will, 
hast not continued perfect and upright, 
fixed thy view upon a subordinate 
being, tar weaker and less informed 
than thyself, who has continued so?” 
The atiendance of ihe apostate at the 
tribunal of the Almighty is plainly de- 
signed to show us, that good and evil 
angels ure equally amenable to him, 
and equally subject to his authority ;— 

a doctrine common to every part of 
the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
and, except in the mythelogy of the 
Parsees, recognised by perhaps every 
ancient system of religion whatever. 
The part assigned to Satan in the pre- 
sent work is that expressly assigned 
to him in the case of Adam and Eve 
in the garden of Eden, and of our 
Saviour in the wilderness ; and which 
is assigned to him genet uly, in regard 
to mank:’ nd at large, by all the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles, whose writings 
have reached us, both in their strict- 


est historical narratives, and closest 
And, hence, 





argumentative inductions. 
the argument which should induce us 
to regard the present passage as fabu- 
lous, should induce us to ‘regard all 
the rest in ‘the same light which are 
im} 
view of the subject whe hw ai sw veep 
into nothingness a much larger portion 
of the Bible than I am confident M. 
Michaelis would wish to part with. 
The other arguments are compara- 
tively of small moment. We want 
not fable to tell us that good and up- 
right men may occasionally become 
the victims of accumulated cal: umities ; 
for it is a living fact, which, in the 
mystery of Providence, is perpetually 
occurring in every country: while 
as to the roundness of the numbers 
by which the patriarch’s possessions 
are described, nothing could have been 
more ungracetul or superfluous than 
for the poet to have descended to units, 
had even the literal numeration de- 
manded it. And, although he is stat- 
ed to have lived a hundred and forty 
years after his restoration to prospe- 
rity, and in an era, in which the dura- 
tion of man did not perhaps much ex- 
ceed that of the present day, it should 
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be recollected, that in his person, as 
well as in his property, he was speci- 
ally gifted by the Almighty: that, 
from various passages, he seems to 
have becn younger than all the inter- 
locniors, except Elihu, and much 
rounger than one or two of them: 
that his longevity is particularly re- 
marked, as thonch of more than usual 
extent; and that, even in the present 
age of the world, we have well-auihen- 
ticated instances of persons having 
lived, in different parts of the globe, 
to the age of a hundred and fitty, a 
hundred and sixty, and even a hun- 
dred and seventy years. pp. xv-xvii. 


He shortly after adds : 


The general scope and moral ef the 
ensuing poem, namely, that the trou- 
bles and alflictions of the good man 
are, for the most part, designed as 
tests of his virtue and integrity, out of 
which he will at length emerge with 
additional splendor and happiness, 
are common to Eastern poets, wad not 
uncommon to those of Greece. The 
Odyssey is expressly constructed upon 
such a basis; and, like the poein be- 
fore us, has every appearance of being 
founded upon real history, and calls in 
to its aid the machinery of a sublime 
and supernatural acency. 

But, in various respecis, the poem 
of Job stands alone and unrivalled. 
in addition to every corporeal suffer- 
ing and privation, which it is possible 
for man to endure, tt carries forward 
the trial, in a manner, and to an ex- 
tent, which } 





has never heen aitempted 
elsewhere, into the keenest faculties 
and sensations of the mind; and 
mixes the bitterest taunts and accusa- 
tions of friendship with the egonies of 
fumily bereavement and despair. The 
hody of other poems consists chiefly 
of incidents; that of the present poem 
of colloquy or argument, in which the 
general train of reasoning is so well 
sustained, its matter so important, its 
Janguage so ornamented, the doctrines 
it developes so sublime, its transitions 
from passion to passion so varied and 
abrupt, that the want of incidents is 
not felt, and the attention is still 
rivetted, as by enchantment. In other 
poems, the supernatural agency is fic- 


titious, and ofien incongruots: here 
the whole is solid reality, supported, 
in its grand outline, by the concurrent 
testimony of every other part of the 
Scriptures; an agency not obtrusively 
introduced, but demanded by the mag- 
nitude of the occasion; and as much 
more exalted and magnificent than 
every other kind of similar imteric- 
rence, as it is more veritable and 
solemn. The suflering hero is sub- 
limely called forth to the performance 
of his part, in the presence of men and 
of angels: each becomes interested, 
and equally interested, in his conduct: 
the Almighty assents to the trial, and 
for a period withdraws liis divine aid; 
the malice of Satan is in its full ca- 
reer of activity: heil hopes, earth 
trembles, and every good spirit is sus- 
pended with awtul anxiety. The 
wreck of his substance is in vain; the 
wreck of his family is in vain; the 
scalding sores of a corroding leprosy 
are in vain; the artillery of insults, 
reproaches, and railing, poured fort 
trom the mouth of bosom friends, is 
in vain. Though at times put in some 
degree off his guard, the holy sufferer 
is never completely overpowered. He 
sustains the shock without yiclding: 
he still holds fast his integrity. Thus 
terminates the trial of faith :—Satan is 
confounded; fidelity triumphs ; and the 
Almighty, with a m-znificence well 
worthy of the occasion, unveils his 
re-plendent tribunal, and crowns the 
alieted champion with his applause, 

This poem has heen generally sup- 
posed to possess a dranvatic character, 
cither of a more or a less perfect de- 
gree; but, in order to give it such a 
pretension, it has uniformly been 
tuund necessary to strip it of its mag- 
nificcnt exordium and close, which are 
unquestionably narrative: and even 
then the dramatic cast is so singularly 
interrupted by the appearance of the 
histerian himse!f, at the commence- 
ment of every speech, to inform us of 
the name of the person who is about 
to take up the argument, that many 
critics, and among the rest Bishop 
Lowth, are doulttul of the propriety 
of referring it to this department of 
poetry, though they do not know 
where else to give it a place. 
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In the present writer’s view of the 
subject, it is a regular Hebrew epic; 
and, were it necessary to enter so 
minutely into the question, it might 
easily be proved to possess all the 
more prominent features of an epic, 
as collected and laid down by Aristotle 
himself; such as unity, completion, 
and grandeur in its action; loitiness 
in its sentiments and language; niul- 
titude and variety in the passions 
which it developes. Even the cha- 
racters, though mot numerous, are 
discriminated, and well supported; 
the milder and more modest temper 
of Eliphaz is well contrasted with the 
forward and unrestrained violence of 
Thildad ; the terseness and brevity of 
Zophar with the pent-up and over- 
flowing fulness of Elihu; while in Job 
himself we perceive a dignity of mind 
that nothing can humiliate, a frmness 
that nothing can subdue, still habitu- 
ally disclosing themselves, amidst the 
mingled tumult of hope, fear, rage, 
tenderness, triumph, and despair, with 
which he is alternately distracted. I 
throw out this hint, however, not with 
a view of ascribing any additional 
merit to the poem itself, but merely 
to observe, so far as a single fact is 
possessed of authority, that mental 


taste, or the internal discernment of 


real beauty, is the same in all ages 


and nations; and that the rules of 


the Greek critic are deduced from a 
principle of universal impulse and 
operation. 

Nothing can have heen more unfortu- 
nate for this mostexcellent composition, 
than its division into chapters, and es- 
pecially such a division as that in 
common use; in which not only the 
unity of the general subject, but, in 
many instances, that of a single para- 
graph, or even of a single clause, is 
completely broken in upon and de- 
stroyed. The natural division, and 
that which was unquestionably in- 
tended by its author, is into six parts 
er books; for in this order it still con- 
tinues to run, notwithstanding all the 
contusion it has encountered by sub- 
arrangements. ‘Lhese six parts are, 
An opening or exordium, containing 
the introductory history and decree 
concerning Jub ;—three distinct series 
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of arguments, in each of which the 
speakers are regularly allotted their 
respective turns ;—the summing up of 
the controversy ;—and the close or ca- 
tastrophe, consisting of the suffering 
hero’s grand and glorious acquittal, 
and restoration to prosperity and hap- 
piness. pp. xviii-xai. 


Mr. Good next presents us with 
a brief analysis of the whole poem ; 
this too we could wish to have in- 
serted. 

Our author, after recapitulating 
the arguments of many erudite crit- 
ics on the much agitated question, 
‘ Who is the author of the poem,’ 
gives it decidedly as his opinion that 
it must be ascribed to Moses, and 
proceeds to point out many simila- 
rities between his acknowledged 
Writings, and the book of Job; but 
we must refer our readers to the 
work itself, if they wish to be- 
come acquainted with the learning, 
which is displayed in support of a 
favorite hypothesis. 

The important question of the 
creed, doctrines, and ritual of this 
poem, is lastly discussed; and he 
thinks the following tenets of the 
patriarchal religion are easily dedu- 
cible from different parts of it: 


I. The creation of the world by 
one supreme and eternal Intelligence. 

Ii. Its regulation, by his perpetual 
and superintending providence. 

I[I. The intentions of his provi- 
dence carried into effect by the minis- 
tration of a heavenly hierarchy. 

IV. The heavenly hierarchy, com- 
posed of various ranks and orders, pos- 
sessing diflerent names, dignities, and 
offices. 

V. An apostacy, or defection, in 
some rank or order of these powers: of 
which Satan seems to have been one, 
aud perhaps chief. 

VI. The good and evil powers or 
principles, equally formed by the Cre- 
ator, and hence equally denominated 
“Sons of God;” beth of them em- 
ployed by him, in the administration 
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of his providence; and both amenable 
to him at stated courts, held for the 
purpos¢ 
their respective missions. 

VIL. A day of future resurrection, 
judement, and retribution, to all man- 
kind. 

VIIL. The propitiation of the Crea- 
tor, in the case of human transgres- 
sions, by sacrifices, and the mediation 
and intercession of a rigliteous person. 
pp- xiv, Ixy. 

We cannot follow the Author 
through the different reasons he 
gives for deriving these doctrines 
from the book, but must hasten to 
the translation aad notes, which are 
very numerous, critical, and illus- 
trative. 

As we have already given so 
much it will not be necessary to 
extract the argument prefixed to 
each part ; we shall therefore select 
two or three specimens from Mr. 
G.’s translation, then make a few 
observations on the notes, and 
lastly compare our Author's version 
with the Bible translation, that our 
readers may see at one view the 
great dissimilarity of the texts. We 
trust we shall be excused for pre- 
senting the following sublime de- 
scription of the power of the Deity; 
it has never been surpassed, nor 
even equalled in any language : 

Chap. XXVI. 
5. “ Yea, the micuty prap are laid 
open from below; 

“ The floods and their inhabitants: 

6. “ Hext is naked before him; 

“ And pesrruction hath no cover- 
ing.”— [pole towards space ; 
7. “He spreadeth forth the North- 

“ He hangeth the earth upon no- 

thing.” — yee his thick clouds; 
8. “He driveth together the waters 
«“ And the cloud is not rent under 
them. [throne, 
9. “ He withdraweth the face of his 

“He overspreadeth it with his 

driven cloud: [the waters, 


10. “ He setteth a bow on the face of 


“ Till the consummation of light 
aud of darkness.”-— 


of receiving an account of 
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11. “ The pillars of heaven tremble, 
“ And are confounded at his re- 
proot. 
12. “ By his might he maketh the 
waters flash, [the tempest. 
“ And by his skill he cleaveth 
15. “ By his spirit hath he garnished 
the heavens; [serpent.” 
“lis hand incurvated the flying 
14. Lo! these are the outlines of 
his ways, [hear of him; 
And the mere whisper we can 
But the thunder of his power, O! 
who can understand ? 
Again: 
Chap. XXXVI. 
22. Behold! God can raise up by his 
power; 
And who like him can cast down? 
23. Who inspecteth his way over him? 
Or who can say, “Thou hast done 
amiss?” [his dealings, 
24. O reflect !—that thou mayst honor 
Whom mankind jointly celebrate. 
25. Every mortal looketh towards him ; 
Man gaveth afar off. [knowledge : 
26. Behold! God is great—surpassing 
_ The number of his years! surpass- 
ing research. [ waters ; 
27. Lo! he exhaleth the drops ofthe 
They throw off the rain for his 
tempest. 
<8. Then down flow the heavens; 
They pour upon man impetuously- 
29. But it he heap up the spreadings 
of the cloudy-woof, 
The tapestry of his pavilion, 
30. Behold! he threweth forth from 
it his flash, [very ocean. 
And investeth the roots of the 
31. Lo! thus judgeth he the nations ; 
Ile — sentence amain. 
$2. He brandisheth the blaze athwart 
the concave, [bolt : 
And lJauncheth his penetrating 
38. Along with it rusheth Ps roar, 
The fierceness of wrath, because of 
wickedness : 
Chap. XXXVII. 
1. Wrath—at which my heart trem- 
bleth, 
And staggereth in its post. 
2. Hear! O! hear ye, the clangor of 
his voice, [his mouth. 
And the peal that issueth from 
3. Under the whole heavens is his 
flash, 
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And his lightning unto the ends 
of the earth. 
4. After it pealeth the voice ; 


He thundereth with the voice of 


his majesty ; 
And there is no limit to them 
when his voice soundeth.! his voice. 
5. God thundereth marvellously with 
Great things dvcth he, surpass- 
| ing hnow!edge.— 
6. Behold! he saith to the snow—ast! 
On earth then falleth it; 
To the rain—and it falle th— 
The rains of his mieht. 
Upon the labor of every man he 
putteth a seal, [his work 
To the feeling of every mortal is 
Even the brute kind go into covert, 
And abide in their dwellings. 
9. From the utmost zone issucth 
the whirlwind; 
And from the chambers, 
cold. cealeth, 
By the blast of God the trost con- 
And the expanse of the waters, 
into a mirror. 
11. He also leadeth the cloudy- 
woof with redundance ; [yloom. 
His effulgence disperseth the 
Thus revolveth he the seasons in 
his wisdom, 
That they may accomplish what- 
soever he commandeth them, 
Over the face of the world of earth. 
13. Constantly in succession, whether 
for his judgment [take place. 
Or tor mercy, he canseth it to 
14.  Hearken to this, O Job! be 
still, [works of God. 
And contemplate the wondrous 
15. Dost thou know how God order- 
eth these things? [to his vapor? 
How the lig ht giveth retulvence 
Dost thou know of the balunci ings 
of the clouds? 
Wonders, perfections of wisdom ! 
17. How thy garments grow warin, 
When the earth is aitempered 
a the south? [the heavens, 
. Hast thou with him spread out 
Polished as a molten mirror ? 


arctic 





19. Teach us how we may address 
him, ness : 
When arrayed in robes of dark- 


20. Or, if brightness be about him, 
how I may commune ? 
For, should a man then speak, he 
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would be consumed. flight, 
21. Even now we cannot look at the 

When it is resplendent in the 

hae iehs, 

And a wind from the north 
passe d atk ne and clea red them: 
. Splendor iself is with God! 

In-ufcruble majesty ! [lend him, 
23. Almivhty!—we cannot compre- 


hath 


oo 


Surpassing ia power and in judg- 
ment! { justice oppress. 
Yet doth not the might of his 
24. Let mankind, therefore, stand in 
awe of him: [to nothing. 
He lovkeith all the wise of heart 


A most grand and magnificent 
address of the Almighty, visibly 
speaking from the whirlwind, suc- 
ceeds : 

CiLAP. XNXVIII. 
Then spake Jehovah to Job, 
Out of the whirlwind, and said: 
2. Who is this that darkeneth wis- 
dom 
By words without knowledge? 
3. Gird up now, mantully, thy loins ; 
For I will ask of thee, and answer 
thou me. [the earth? 
Where wast thou when I iounded 


Declare :—doubtless thou knowest 
= plan. [for thou knowest. 
. Who fixed its measurements ?- 


Or who stretched the line upon it? 
6. Upon what are its foundations 
sunk ? 
Or who laid its key-stone, 
7. When the morning-stars sang to- 
gether, {for Joy ? 
And all the sons of God shouted 
8. Or who 


shut up the sea with 

doors, [would have overtiowed, 
When its rush from the womb 
When ! made the clouds its man- 
tle, [band ; : 
And thic k darks €SS Its SW: ddline- 


And utte red my decree concerning 
it, 
And fixed a boun dary and doors 
11. ye suid, “Thus far shalt thou 
cemc, | no wreher; 
* And here sci the raging of thy 
waves ved 2?” 
12. Within thy days, hast thou or- 
dained the dawn, 
And appointed to the day-spring 
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13. That they should lay gold on the 
skirts of the earth, [trom it? 
And evil-doers be terrified away 
11. Canst thou cause them to bend 
round, as clay to the mould, 
So that they are made to set like 
a garment, {trom evil-doers, 
15. While their lustre is withholden 
And the roving of wickedness is 
broken off? [springs of the sea; 
16. Hast thou penetrated the well- 
Or walked through the depth of 
the abyss? [closed to thee? 
17. Have the gates of death been dis- 
Yea, the gutes of the death-shade 
hast thou beheld? 
18. Hast thou explored throughout 
the breadths of the earth? 
Declare :—doubtless thou knowest 
the whole of it. [light inhabiteth? 
19. Where, too, is the region that 
And darkness, where, tuo, is its 
abode, a9 its boundary, 
20. That thou shouldst lay hold of it 
And that thou shouldst discern 
the traces of its mansion? 
21. Thou knowest: for thou wast 
then born, [davs. 
And great is the number of thy 
22. Hast thou entered into the trea- 
suries of the snow? —_ [thou beheld, 
Or the treasuries of the hail hast 
23. Which [ have reserved against 
the time of trouble, [war? 
Against the day of battle and of 
24. Where, too, is the region whence 
the lightning brancheth, 
Whence the levanter bursteth forth 
over the earth? - the torrent, 
25. Who hath allotted a store-house 
Or made a path for the bolt of the 
thunder-clap, [there is no man; 
26. To cause rain on a land where 
On a desert, without a mortal in 
it: [wilderness, 
27. To replenish the waste, and the 
And make the bud of the tender 
herb to spring forth ? 
28. Who is the father of the rain? 
And who hath begotten the glo- 
bules ofthe dew? ’ 
29, Out of whose womh came the ice? 
And the hoar-frost of heaven, who 
hath gendered it? — 
20. When the waters grow opake as a 
‘ And the face of the deep becomes 
axt, 


31. Canst thou compel the sweet in- 
tluences of the Pletades? 
And loosen the bands of Orion? 
32. Canst thou lead forth the Zodiac 
in his season? 
Or guide Arcturus and his sons? 
33. Knowest thou the laws of the 
heavens? 
Hast thou, forsooth, appointed 
their dominion over the earth? 
$4. Canst thou lift up thy voice to the 
clouds, [thee ? 
And a deluge of waters envelop 
35. Canst thou send forth lightnings, 
and they go, {are!” 
And say unto thee, “ Here we 
36. Who putteth understanding into 
the volleys? fcernment? 
And who giveth to the shafts dis- 
37. Who, by wisdom, irradiateth the 
heavens, [skies, 
And stayeth the bottles of the 
38. When the dust is broken down 
into glassiness, [{gether? 
And the clods are impacted to- 
39. Canst thou hunt down prey for 
the lioness, [young lions, 
And pertect the strength of the 
40. When they lie prostrate in the 
jairs, [of the covert ? 
When they crouch in the shelter 
41. Who provideth his spoil for the 
raven, 
When his nestlings cry unto God, 
When they ure famishing for want 
of food? 


Chap. XXXIX. 

19. Hast thou bestowed on the 
horse mettle? or thunder-flash ? 
Hast thou clothed his neck with 
20. Hast thou given him to launch 
forth as an arrow? [trils : 
Terrible is the pomp of his nos- 
21. He paweth in the valley, and ex- 
ulteth : [clashing host : 
Boldly he advanceth against the 
29. He mocketh at fear, and trembleth 
not; {sword. 
Nor turneth he back from the 

23. Against him rattleth the quiver, 
The glittering spear, and the 
shield: [the ground, 
24. With rage and fury he devoureth 
And is impatient when the trum- 
pet soundeth. [pets, “ Aha!” 
25. He exclaimeth among the trum- 








———— 
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And scenteth the battle afar off, 
The thunder of the chieftains, 
and the shouting. ry taketh fight, 
26. Is it by thy skill that the tal- 
That she stretcheth her wings to- 
wards the South? [command ? 
27. Doth the eagle, truly, soar at thy 
And therefore maketh she her 
nest on high? 
28. She dwelleth in the cliff, 
Yea, broudeth on the peak of the 
cliff: 
29, And thence espieth she ravin: 
Her eyes trace the prey afar off, 
30. And her young ones swoop up the 
blood : [she is there. 
And wherever there ure carcases, 


It will be recollected that the 
Bible versiun gives ‘man is bern to 
trouble as the sparks fly upward.’ 
Mr: Good thus endeavours to jus- 
tify his departure from that transla- 
tion: the passage oceurs in chap. v. 
ver. 7. 


As the hird-tribes are made to fly up- 
wards. ] In the Liebrew yv339 rw 33) 
iy; literally as the “ sons of the 
bird are made to fly,” and, pre-emi- 
nently, “ as the sons of the eugle,” 
the boldest fiying bird we are ac- 
quainted with ; tor to one or two vari- 
eties of the eazle kind the term Aw 
(resep) is still applied in Arabia, under 


the same form, %)- And in this 
manner the passage is rendered in the 
Syriacand Arebic, and in all the Greek 
versions without an exception; only 
that the term used is sometimes yizo;, 
son.etimes yu7e, sometimes ard, and 
sometimes trys, “ vultur,” “ vul- 
turs,” “ eagles,” “ bird.” So St. Je- 
rom, “ Et avis ad volatum;” “ Man 
is born to trouble, and the bird for 
flight.” And to the same effect 
Reiske. 

The passage, however, will bear 
two other interpretations; and ac 
cordingly two others have been given 
to it; for ws is translated, in Ps. 
Ixxvi. 3. “ arrows;” and seems in 
several other places to signify “ flash, 
or fire.” And hence we have it, in 
Arias Montanus, “ filii prune,” “ sons 
of the live-coal ;” which in Junius, and 
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Tremellius, and Piscator, are abbrevi- 
ated to scintille, and hence rendered 
sparks alone in our standard version. 
While other interpreters, and especi- 
ally those of Germany, give it, “ tela 
corusca,” “ glittering javelins,” which 
is the version of Schultens, but which 
Grey alters to “ filii coruscationis,” 
“ sons of the flash.” p. 62. 


We may further observe that 
when the Author differs from other 
commentators, or translators, which 
is not unfrequently the case, he 
does not tail to vive their several ren- 
derings, and subjoins the reasons 
fur adopting another translation : 
he also illustrates his euthor by 
quotations from the Oriental, Clas- 
sical, and modern languages, ex- 
plaining at the same time the bold 
and sublime imagery of the poem, 
and citing parallel passages from 
other parts of the sacred Scrip‘ ires. 

We shall now proceed to compare 
the established and Mr. Good’s 
version, premising that we shall only 
notice any material difference in the 
sense, language, or manner of ex- 
pression : 


C. i. v. 5. For Job said, it may be that 
my sons have sinned, and cursed God 
in their hearts, [Com.} 

For (said Job) peradventure my sons 

May have sinned, nor blessed God in 

their hearts. [Good’s.] {land. 

V. 10. His substance is increased in the 

His substance hath overflowed the land. 

V.11. He will curse thee to thy face. 

Will he then, indeed, bless thee to thy 

face? 

V. 22. In all this Job sinned not, nor 
charged God foolishly. 

Tn all this Job sinned not, 

Nor vented a murmur against God, 

C. ii. v. 9. Then said his wife unto him, 
Dost thou still retain thine integrity ? 
Curse God, and die. 

And his wife said unto him, (grity, 

Even yet dost thou hold fast thine inte- 

Biessing God and dying? 

V. 13. They saw that his grief was very 
great. 

They saw that the affliction raged sorely 

©. ili, v. 3. Let the day perish wherein f 
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was born, and the night in which it was 
said, There is a man-child conceived. 

Perish the day in which I was born! 

And the iigit which shouted, “ A man- 
child is brow ite forth !” 

V. 4. Let that day ve darkness ; let not 
God regard it from above, neither let 
the light shine upon it. 

O! be that day darkness! 

Let God not uuciose it from on high! 

V.5. Let darkness aud tie shedow of 
death stain it ; let a clon? dwell uron 
it; let the biackness of the day ter- 
vify it. 

Yea, let no sunshine irradiate it! 

Let darkness and death-suade crush it ! 

The gathere:l tempest pavilion over it! 

The blasts of noen-tide terrify it ! 

V.7. Lo, let that night be solitary, let 
no joyful voice come therein, 

Oh! that night! let it be a barren rock! 

Let no sprichtliness enter into it! 

V. 8. Let them curse it that curse the 
day, who are ready io raise up their 
mourning. 

Let the sorcerers of the day curse it, 

The expertest among them that cau con- 
jure up Leviathan ! 

V. 12. Why did the knees prevent me? 

Why did the lap anticipate me? 

V. 23. (Why is tight given) to a man 
whose way is hid, and whom God hath 
hedged in? 

To the man whose path is broken up, 

And whose futurity God hath over- 
whelmed? 

V. 26. I was not in safety, neither had I 
rest, neither was I quiet, yet tropble 
came. 

I had no peace, yea, I had no rest; 

Yea, I had no respite, as the trouble 
came on. 

C.iv. v.2. (If) we assay to commune 
with thee, wilt thou be grieved ? 

Surely if a word be attempted against 
thee, thou wilt faint. 

V. 6. Is not this thy fear, &c. 

Is thy piety then nothing? 

C. v. v. 7. Yet man is born unto trouble, 
as the sparks fly upward. 

Behold! man is born unto trouble, 

As the bird-tribes are made to fly upwards. 

V.15. But he saveth the poor from the 
sword, from their mouth, and from the 
hand of the mighty. [mouth, 

So he saveth the persecuted from their 

And the helpless trom the hand of the 
violent. 

V.23. For thou shalt be in league with 
the stones of the field. [be in league. 

Lo! with the ¢ribes of the field shalt thou 
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C. vi. v. 15. Is not my help in me? and 
is wisdom driven quite from me? 

Alas! there is no help to me in myself;—- 

For reason is utterly driven from me. 

V. 16. Which are blackish by reason of 
the ice, and wherein the snow is hid, 

Tiey roll turbid from an ice-hiill, 

‘The snow foams above them. 
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A CriticaAL EXAMINATION of 
the Writings of Richarp Cum- 
BERLAND, Eso. with an occa- 
sicnal Literary Inquiry into the 
age in which he lived, and the 
Contemporaries with whom he 
Jlovivhed. Also, Memoirs of 
his Life ; and an Appendix, con- 
taining twenty-six of his Original 
Leticrs, relating to a transaction 
not mentioned in his own Me- 
moirs. By Wittiam Mup- 
rorp. [Arthor of a Critical In- 
quiry into the Writings of Dr. 
Johnson, Svo. 1802. A Life of Dr. 
Goldsmith, and Critical Estima- 
lion of his Writings: prefixed to 
an edition of his Essays, 1803. 
A Life of Helvetius, and Critical 
Observations on his book De 
L'Esprit: prefixed to an edition 
of that work, 1807. Transletion 
of Madame de Grafigny’s Peru- 
vian Letters, with her Life, 1807. 
Nubilia, 1809. Life of Fenelon, 
2 vols. 1810. The Contempla- 
tist, a series of Essays, 1810. 
The British Novelists (now in 
course of publication) with the 
Lives of the Authors and Criti- 
cisms on their respective Works, 
1811.] London, Sherwood, 1812. 
2 vols. 8vo. Pr. 12. 1s. 


Tue late Mr. Richard Cumber- 
land was derived, on the side of 
either parent, from ancestors who 
were illustrious in literature; and 
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he was unremitting in his efforts 
that the reputation of the family 
should not decline in their descen- 
dauat. His great erandfat!er was the 
Bishop of Peterborough, author of a 
work iutitled De Legibus Nature 
Disquisitio Philosophica. His mater- 
nal gran'father was the celebrated 
Doctor Bewley, whose youngest 
daughter was married to the grand- 
son of Bishop Cumberland. ‘This 
lady was the herome of Dr. Byron’s 
well-known pastoral in the Specta- 
tor, in which her attractions are ai- 
luded te, under the designation of 
Pheese. The father of Mr. Cum- 
berland, although possessed of an 
independent fortane, embraced the 
profession of the Church at the 
persuasion of Bentley, aud was iuduet- 
ed into the rectory of Stanwick, iu 
the county of Northampton, by 
Lord Chancellor King. Before the 
birth of his son, he was the parent 
of a daughter, who was thought, in 
the earlier years of her brother, to 
have the advantage of bim both in 
talents and seuiority. 

Richard Cumberland was born, 
on the 19th Feb. 1732, in the 
Master's Lodge of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where Bentley resided 
as Master. In his sixth year, he 
was sent to the school of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, then kept by Arthur 
Kynnesman ; but his childhood was 
unpromising, and he did not appear 
to be endowed with the talents re- 
quisite to obtain a proficiency in 
learning. His emulation was gradu- 
ally excited by the judicious con- 
duct of Kvnn-sman, who admonish- 
ed him of the degeneracy which he 
had hitherto betrayed, in compari- 
son with the attainments of his grand- 
father. Before Cumberland had pro- 
fited by his improved dispositions, 
he fell ill, and was removed home, 
where he remained for some time, 
About this period, Dr. Bentley died ; 
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and Cumberland, after the renewal 
of his studies under Kynnesman, ex- 
erted such diligence that he esta- 
blished himself at the head of the 
school. 

Afier the death of Bentley, Cum- 
ber!and’s father resided wholly at 
the pursonage-house, of Stanwick, 
and Mr. C. in his Memoirs, 
dwells, with much tender interest, 
on the affectionate cares of his 
mother. She was a woman of more 
than ordiuary acquirements, and, 
at an tarly period, directed the at- 
tention of her son to the beauties of 
Shakspeare’s dramas. In his twelfth 
year, he produced a species of cento, 
in one act, intitled, Shakspeare in 
the Shades. 


The following reflexions, which are 
put into the mouia of Shakspeare, 
upon the suicide of Romeo, is the best 
specimen which the extracts afford : 

** What rage is this, O man, that thou 
should’st dare 
To turn unnatural butcher on thyself, 
And thy presumptuous violenc hand up- 
lift [rais’d ? 
Agaiust that fabric vhich the Gods have 
Iusoleut wretch, did that presumptuous 
hand {bold spirit 
Temper thy wond'rous frame? Did that 
Inspire the quicken’d clay with living 
breath? [Gods 
Do not deceive thyself. Have the kind 
Lent their own goodly image to thy use 
For thee to break at pleasure ?— 
What are thy merits? Where is thy do- 
minonr 
If thou aspir’st to rule, rule thy desires. 
Thou poorly turn’st upon thy helpless 
body, [sins 
And hast no heart to check thy growing 
Thou gain’st a mighty victory o’er thy 
lite, 
But art enslaved to thy basest passions, 
And bowest to the anarchy within thee. 
Oh! have a care [ve found 
Lest at thy great account thou should’st 
A thriftless steward of thy master’s sub- 
stanee. 
*Tis his to take away, or sink at will; 
Thou but the tenant to a greater lord, 
Nor maker, nor the monarch, of thyself.” 
—p. 49. 


‘ Soon after, he was placed at 
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Westminster school, under thetuition 
of Dr. Nichols. During his _resi- 
dence here, he found an opportu- 
nity to witness the performance of 
Garrick, in the chavacter of Lo- 
thario. 

His family, at this time, sus- 
tained a heavy domestic loss by the 
death of his sister; and Cumber- 
land was so sincerely affected by 
the occurrence, that it was thought 
necessary to relieve his despon- 
dency by a change of prospect. 
Accordingly, he returned to his 
parents: and, in his 14th year, he 
was sent to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Here he passed, in succes- 
sion, under the care of the Rev. 
Dr. Morgan and Rev. Dr. Philip 
Yonge, afterwards Bishop of Ner- 
wich; from neither of whom did 
he receive much encouragement to 
pursue his studies. The ho nors 
that Cumberland obtained, bv his 
own vigorous application, and the 
terns in which he mentions them, 
have led Mr. Mudtord inte the sub- 
sequent train of reflexion : 


The influence produced upon the 
mind efan academical student, by the 
expectation of public honors may, in 
sume cases, stimulate him te vigorous 
eflorts: but, L believe, there must al 
W.ys exist a predisposition, there must 
€xist a salient spring of living energy, 
without which, what we call honors, 
would tail to be considered as such by 
the candidates for them; and where 
that active principle does exist, where 
the mind is impelled by an innate and 
selt-produced desire of knowledge and 
(listinction, it matters little whether 
the hours of study are pursued inter 
sylvas academi, or in the privacy of 
domestic retirement, unless, perhaps, 
the facilities of study, whic are pre- 
sumed to exist ina colleztate founda- 
tion, may be urged as a motive of pre- 
ference in its favor. Very litile has 
ever been done in education by com- 
puisory theds; knowledge, if ac- 


mcthao 
quired at all, mist be acquived with 
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the free grace of a volunteer; but the 
only effect of arming instruction with 
all the terrors of the school is, to re- 
press the glowing ardor of enterprise 
In an aspiring mind, and to thicken 
the impenetrable glooms of ignorance 
ina dull one. The only probable uti- 
lity of these forms in ‘public institu- 
tions is, that they may tend to gene- 
rate habits of industry, which, in any 
future destination of life, cannot fail 
to be beneficial to their possessor ; 
but, if it were maintained that they 
are so essential to the developement 
of intellect, that a Newton or a Mil- 
ton would have been something dif- 
ferent to what they were, had they 
not enjoyed such advantazes, | own I 
should tale refuge in scepticism, from 
a position to which my reason would 
not suifer me to assent. pp. 67, 68. 


There were, however, some dis- 
advantages attendant on his re- 
searches at this period, by which 
they were rendered less effective 
than such diligence merited : 


But the misfortune of this period, 
which he chieliv laments, and which 
every mInan has cause to lament who 
experiences if, was the want of a saga- 
cious director, of one whose own 
knowledge might anticipate the wants 
of a youthful enquirer, and direct his 
steps into the readiest paths of acqui- 
sition. Without such a guide the 
student wanders in a maze of endless 
errors and contradictions; his labors 
are often supererogatory, and often 
fruitless: he encumbers his mind with 
stores that have no curre ney, while he 
might have accumulated those which 
the business of every day would call for. 
There are few situations more lament- 
able than that of an eager mind, am- 
biticus of distinction, impatient to at- 
tain it, toiling after success, and toil- 
ing through unnecessary difficulties. 
Yet such was Cumberland’s condition : 
and though, at a late period of his 
lite, he derived some advantage from 
the manuscript collections of his col- 
lege vears, yet it may be supposed 
that he would have benefited more by 
u more skilful and judicious applica- 
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tion of his time and talents at that 
period. pp. 70,71. 

Among his ardent projects, after- 
wards abandoned, was that of a 
Universal History; and, on the 
appearance of Masou’s Eljrida, 

The piece which Cumberland had 
admired so warmly, he was eager 
to imitate; and it is a curious coin- 
cidence that he adopted the very 
same subject which afterwards occu- 
pied the pen of Mason. This was 
Caractacus ; but Cumberland’s dispo- 
sition of the incidents, many of which 
were fictitious, differed totally from 
Mason’s, with whom, as he had no com- 
munication at the time, there could rest 
no charge of plagiarism. This drama 
Cumberland never published, though 
he tells us it contained “ a good deal 
of fancy, and some strong writing.” 
This is his own testimony, and I 
suppose it may be received with that 
hesitation which accompanies our be- 
lief of every thing an author says in 
praise of his own works. p. 77. 

At this time, he was appointed 
private Secretary to the Earl of 
Halifax, then high in office, and 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Nottingham, on account of some 
electioneering services, rendered by 
his father to that nobleman. While 
Cumberland’s alma mater was me- 
ditating to confer on him fresh 
honors, he was summoned to offici- 
ate at the Board of Trade, over 
which Lord Halifax presided. He 
found his new situation irksome to 
a man whose habits had been 
chiefly regulated with a view to 
literature; and, on the recess of 
parliament, he returned to Cam- 
bridge. Here a fellowship was in- 


juriously bestowed upon him, to 


the exclusion of others, who were 
regularly intitled to contend for it ; 
and the merits of Cumberland were 
thought sufficient to justify this de- 
viation from the general practice. 
From Cambridge he returned to 
London; and his duties growing 


less oppressive, he found consider. 
able leisure for his literary plans. 
Mr. Cumberland, senior, having 
exchanged his living at Stanwick for 
the vicarage at Fulham, his son was 
also gratified by the opportunity of 
more frequent intercourse with his 
family, When Lord Halifax re- 
signed his office as First Lord of 
Trade and Plantations, Cumber- 
land proceeded on a_ visit to 
Eastbury, in Dorsetshire, the seat of 
Bubb Doddington, Lord Melcombe. 
On his return from Dorsetshire, he 
obtained a lay-fellowship, which 
soon afterwards he resigned in order 
to form a domestic engagement 
more congenial with his inclina- 
hons. 

The first dramatic effort of 
Cumberland was intitled The Ba- 
nishment of Cicero. It was politely 
approved by Warburton; and, being 
presented by Lord Halifax to Gar- 
rick, was, much to the displeasure 
of his lordship, rejected by the 
Manager. In 1759, Cumberland 
married Elizabeth, the only daugh- 
ter of George Ridge, Esq. an inti- 
mate friead of his father’s. 

On the accession of the present 
king, Lord Halifax was promoted 
to the dignity of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and Mr. Cumberland, 
senior, weut out with Lord Halifax 
as one of his chaplains. The confi- 
dence which his Lordship reposed 
in his secretary, was now augmeuted 
to an extraordinary degree; but 
his emoluments did not correspond 
with the responsibility of the situa- 
tion that he filled. Lord Halifax 
proposed to invest Mr. Cumberland 
with the dignity of a baronet; and 
the author intimates a suspicion, 
that his Lordship might consider 
the refusal, which arose from mo- 
tives of prudence, as an implied 
disavowal of his future patron- 


ace, 
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Just before the departure of his 
son from Ireland, Mr. Cumberland, 
senior, was promoted to the see of 
Clonfert; from which he was after- 
wards translated to the see of Kil- 
more. 

Cumberland returned to England 
when his patron vacated the dignity 
of Lord Lieutenant, and as Lord 
Halifax received the seals of Secre- 
tary of State, his secretary could not 
but expect some prefermeut. 


He had devoted ten years of his life 
to his lordship’s service, receiving in 
return an income certainly not suff- 


cient for the support of that appear- 
ance which the situation imposed up mm 
him; and now that his P tiron had an 
“RCT ity of reward! these 
of assiduous attenti 
personal saciifice, ile uld not be very 
presumptuous in Cumberkind to sup- 
pose that his will would be second to 
his power. But he knew not a cour- 
tier’s code of ethics. He had studi cl 
our moral duties: in another school, 
and when he apy hied hus reasonings to 
the actions of 2 minister of state, he 


found them usel S85 be found the 


ycurs 
withou t any 


simple notions of rieht aud wrong too 
unadorned to captivate the hearts and 
ininds of men, versed in the collusions 


ot polit ic; ul science, and pric ctised 
the evasions of truth. p. M6. 


He was therefore compelled to 
acquiesce, for the present, in aa 
inferior sitiation ; and sowgut to im- 
prove his funds by a course of lite- 
rary industry. In a short time, lie 
produced The Swmmer's Tale, a 
musical piece, which “ languished 
through nive nights and was thea 
heard of no more.” 

His emulation was quickly direet- 
ed to nobler attempis. The Bro- 
thers, a comedy, was produced in 
1769. It appears to have had some 
success, and the author was so for- 
tunate as to conciliate the frieud- 
ship of Garrick, by a compliment 


in the Epilogue. 
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In the ensuing year, Mr. Cum- 
berland visited Treland; and, in 
considerable part, composed his 
comedy of The West Indian, under 
a combination of encouraging cir- 
cumstances, which never afierwards 
befel him at any period of his lite- 
rary labors. 

Some plausible arguments are 
adduced, in the course of this work, 
p- 179, 195, &e. by which it appears 
to be doubttul whether or not the 
character of Sir Freiful Plagiary 
were really intended for Cumber- 
land. We cannot enter upon the 
controversy, and the author seems, 
in the second volume, p. 326, 
have embraced the general opinion 
on the subject. 

On Cumberiland’s return to Eng- 
land, the West Indian was very 
favorably received by Garrick. It 
was represented with great success, 
and considerably enlarged the repu- 
tation of its author. 

During the controversy between 
Warburton and Lowth, Cumberland 
Wrote a pamphlet in opposition to 
the latter, who had spoken irreve- 
rently of his grandfather Bentley. 

This - umphiet, I have never seen, 
al ul i re % re can say no more ot it 
than what its author has communi- 
cated. He selected from it the fol- 
lowing passage us an attack which 
he considers to be “ fairly pressed” 

which’ opinion 


upon Lowth, and in 
t wer will probably concur. 





ne rea I 

“* Recollect, my lord, the warmth, 
the piety, with which you remon- 
strated against Bishop W——’s treat- 
micat of your father, ma passece of 


his Julian: * dé is wof, vou therein sav, 
wy elf bhi ie rpo tulate, 
but of one for 1 ai much more 
cd, that is, my fuiher” These 
are your lordship’s “words—amiable, 
affecting expre ssion! instructive les- 
son of filial devotion! alas, my lord, 
that you, who were thus sensib leto the 
least spe tk which fell upon the reputa- 
tion of your father, sliould be so inve- 


in behalf of 
whom 
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terate against the fame of one at least 
as eminent, and perhaps not less dear 
to his family.’ p. 221. 

His next production, The Fashion- 
able Lover, was acted in 1772, and 
well received. 

About this time, he lost both his 

rents ; his father having first sunk 
into the grave by a gradual and 
gentle decay. 

In 1775, The Choleric Man was 
acted at Drury Lane; and in 1777, 
an alteration of Shakspeare’s 7imon 
of Athens, which did not succeed. 
His last production, acted at Drury 
Lane, before Garrick quitted the 
management, was, Jhe Note of 
Hand, or, A Trip to Newmarket. 
It has been coajectured that this 
farce, which was not eminently 
successful, gave occasion for Mr. 
Sheridan’s portrait of Sir Fretful. 

Next came The Battle of Hast- 
ings, a tragedy. Soon after its 
performance, the Earl of Halifax 
died, and was succeeded in his 
office as secretary for the colonial 
department, by Lord George Ger- 
main; who, being unknown to Cum- 
berland, at first received him with 
such coldness, that he conceived 
no hope of ascending beyond the 
subordinate office of Clerk of the 
Reports. But having unexpectedly 
received an invitation from his 
lordship to visit him and his family 
for a few days at Stoneland, near 
Tunbridge Wells, the willing com- 
pliance of Cumberland led to 
an intimate friendship; in conse- 
quence of which, Mr. C. was 
appointed Secretary to the Board, 
on the resignation of his predeces- 
sor. After the dissolution of Lord 
North’s ministry, the board was 
abolished, and Cumberland lost 
his place. 

In 1779, he produced the opera 
of Calypso. Another opera, The 
Widow of Delphi, or the Descent 


of the Deitics, followed in the 
ensuing season. 

In 1780 he was employed on an 
important mission to Spain. In its 
consequences, however, it little be- 
nefited either his condition, or the 
expectations of government. 

Some singular circumstances are 
narrated, from which it might be 
inferred, that the life of Mr. Cum- 
berland was attempted while he 
was proceeding on his embassy. 

On his return to England, he un- 
derwent considerable labor in draw- 
ing up memorials to Lord North; 
with whom, notwithstanding the 
failure of his application, he after- 
wards became acquainted. 

When the Board of Trade was 
dissolved, Mr. Cumberland received 
what he considered as a very inade- 
quate compensation ; and as he had 
already been compelled to sacrifice 
his patrimony, in order to defray 
the losses that attended his Spanish 
mission, he was now under the ne- 
cessity of sacrificing his town resi- 
dence, and of regulating his esta- 
blishment on a more @conomical 
scale. For this purpose he fixed 
on Tunbridge Wells, where he 
dwelt for the remainder of his life. 

Shortly after his return to Eng- 
land, he published his Anecdotes of 
eminent + Painters in Spain; aud 
before he was yet settled at Tun- 
bridge, he brought forward his co- 
medy of The Walloons in 1782. 

His next play was The Mysteri- 
ous Husband, a tragedy written in 
prose; after which followed The 
Carmelite, a tragedy; and, while he 
resided at Tunbridge, he 


gradually composed and progressively 
published his Observer, a body of Es- 
says, which, though it wiJl never rank 
his name upon an equality with Steele, 
Addison, and Johnson, conters upon 
him a fair title to take his station by 
the side of Colman, Lloyd, Cambridge, 
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Moore, Hawkesworth, and Chester- 
fie id. These papers were not published 
zs those of his predecessors, in diily 
er weekly numbers, but in volumes 
successively brought forth as w suili- 
cient number of Essays had accumu- 
lated to form ihem. They have lately 
been incorporated into a compleie 
edition of the British wd 
maay therefure, as Cumberland justly 
vbserves, be regarded * as fairly en- 
rolled amongst ihe standard classics 
of our native language.” p. 419. 


i ssayists, 


His other publications were, a 
pamphlet in opposition to the Bishop 
of Landaff, on the subject of the 
Income of the Clergy ; the Natural 
Son, 1784; the Impostors, another 
comedy, 1789; Curlius rescued 
from the Gulph, a coutroversial 
tract, directed against Dr. Parr; 
the novels of drundel and Henry ; 
Calvary, an epic poem; A few plain 
Reasons why we should believe in 
Christ, &c. The EL-xediad, written 
in conjunction with Sir J. Bland 
jurges; John de Lancaster, his 
last novel; and Relrospection, writ- 
ten in familiar blank verse. 

Between tle years 1790 and 
1808, he produced a considerable 
number of plays; of which The 
Wheel of Lortune, The Jew, and 
First Love, may be reckoned among 
the best. The titles of the rest are, 

Vat Tyler, or the Armourer ; the 
Country Atterney; Bex Lobby 
Challenge ; Don Pedro; the Last 
of the Family ; the Nord for Na- 
ture ; the Dependant ; the Eccen- 
tric Lover , the Sailor's Daughter ; 
the Jew ef Mogadore, in 1808, 
after the publication of his AJe- 
moirs ; the Days of Yore; False 
Impressions; « Hint to Husbands ; 
and Joanna of Montfancon, which 
was adapted from the German. 

Besides these, a variety of fugi- 
tive efforts are mention. d, which do 
not require a particular notice. 

The works in which Mr, Cum- 
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berland assisted as Editor, are thua 
noticed : 


Cumberland, in the latter years of 
his life, labored for the booksellers, 
sometimes anonymously, and some- 
times not. Among many schemes to 
which this sort of employment gave 
rise, may be reckoned his edition of 
the Sclect British Drama, in which he 
undertook to publish a series of those 
plays, which still take their turn upon 
the stage, and to preface them with 
lives of the authors, and a critical ex- 
amination of each drama. Yo this 
task he was perfectly competent; but 
I have never heard what success at- 
tended the plan. In the first number, 
which contained Every Man in his 
Hunor, he has given a succinct his- 
tory of the rise and progress of the 
stage ; and in his strictures upon Con- 
ereve’s Love for Love, he is justly in- 
diznant at his grossness and obscenity. 

[ should have mentioned that he 
was associated, in 1803, with Mr. Pel- 
tier, Sir James Bland Burges, and 
some other gentlemen, in projecting 
and establishing a weekly newspaper, 
which was intended to maintain a 
higher literary character than com- 
monly belongs to our daily journals. 
But it maintained no character at all, 
and soon fell. Its name I have furgot- 
ten. 

In 1809 he published the first num- 
her of the London Review, with the 
chimerical idea that contemporary cri- 
ticism could derive advantage froin 
robbing it of its anonymous impert- 
ance. When the proposals tur this 
work were first issued, I was forcibly 
struck with the absurdity of its princi- 
ple, and communicated my opinions to 
the public through the medium of # 
respectable periodical publication 
These opinions were confirmed by 
the destiny of the Londen Review, and 
the result, which I presumed to augur, 
speedily ensucd. pp- 508, 9. 


Mr. Mudford does not state the 
exact order in which these publica- 
tions succeeded each other; nor 
have we space to transcribe his re- 
marks, 

Most 


of Cumbecrland’s works 
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are registered in his Memoirs of 
his own life. They were published 
in 1807, having been written at the 
suggestion of his friend Mr. Sharpe, 
whom he mentions with honor in 
his will, A valuable Supplement 
to the Memoirs was afterwards 
added by the author. 

Mr. Cumberland’s death took 
place on the 7th of May, 1811; 
and he was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on the 14th of May. ‘The 
funeral service was performed by 
his friend, Dr. Vincent. 

Mr. Cumberland’s will, for cer- 
tain reasons, bequeathed the whole 
of his property to his youngest 
daughter, Frances Marianne, though 
without any fee:ing of animosity to 
his other relations. The lady just 
mentioned is the widow of an ofti- 
cer named Jansen, who perished in 
the expedition to Walcheren. We 
shall conclude with the following 
particulars of Mr. Cumberland and 
his family, which are too impor- 
taut to be omitted ; 


Before he died, he solicited, in an 
humble address on the cover of the 
European Magazine, the subscriptions 
of his friends and the public, to a 
quarto edition of his unpublished 
p sesial and { have been told that the 
present Lord Lonsdale and Sir James 
Graham, generously answered the 
appeal, by sending, each of them, a 
hundred-pound bank note, as the 
amount of their subscription, politely 
expressing, at the same time, their re- 
egret that Cumberland should have 
been compelled to so great a humilia- 
tion. This munificence deserves to 
be recorded, and I feel a pleasure in 
doing it. Some progress in the 
printing of these plays has been made, 
for they are announced, at the end of 
the poem of Retrospection, as being in 
the press; and I am intormed it is 
Mrs. Jansen’s intention shortly to 
give them to the world. 

Cumberland’s fiunily consi-ted, at 
his death, of two sons and three 
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daughters. Both the sons are in the 
service of their king and country. 
The one, Charles, who married the 
daughter of General Matthew, is in tie 
army, and the other, Wi//iam, a post- 
captain in the navy. His first and se- 
cond sons, Richard and George, diced 
ubroad; Richard, (who married the 
eldest daughter of the late Earl of 
Buckingham-hire), at ‘Tobago, aud 
George, in America, where he was 
killed at the siege of Charlestown. 
lis eldest daughter, Elizabeth, mar- 
ried Lord Edward Beuatinck, brothe: 
to the late Duke of Portland; his se- 
cond, Sophia, married William Bad- 
cock, Esq. a gentleman of whom 
Cumberland speaks in no manner 
calculated to excite esteem. Of his 
third daughter, Frances Marianne, I 
need not repeat what has been already 
told. Besides this immediate poste- 
rity, he numbered nineteen grand- 
children, “ some of whom,” he says, 
“have already lived to crown my 
warmest wishes, and I see a promise 
in the rest, that flatters my most san- 
guine hopes.” pp. 595, 6. 


A part of the preface will explain 
Mr. M.’s views in publishing the 
present volumes. 


When the Memoirs of Cumberland 
were published, L was forcibly im- 
pressed with their insufficiency in all 
that regarded the estimation of his 
literary character; 2nd while [ found 
in them all thatcould be wished about 
the man, I was conscious that when- 
ever his death should happen, an am- 
ple and interesting opportunity would 
occur for the union of this personal 
history, with a minute inquiry into the 
pretensions of the author. In whit 
way, however, | conceived this scheme 
night be best executed, may be easily 
known from the following pages, 
which T have endeavcured to make as 
interesting as L could. If [have 
failed, | will not seck te mitigate cen- 
sure by an appeal to indulgence. 

Whether any thing respecting Cum 
berland, yet unknown, might have 
been obtamed by epplication to his 
fumily, is uncerti@tn. 1 torbore to! 


the caperiment, because [ wished te 
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erform the undertaking with an un- 
Goseed mind. Had I been indebted 
to them fur any communications, or 
for courtesies of any kind, I should 
only have increased my own embar- 
rassment, without, perhaps, increasing 
the advantage of the reader. Noman 
can disregard the influence of those 
feelings which are generated by 
friendly intercourse, or by polite at- 
tentions; and he might justly be 
charged with ingratitude and insince- 
rity, who should obtain from the rela- 
tives of a person what information he 
needed, and then requite the obliga- 
tion by giving them pain in his opi- 
nions. I resolved therefore to place 
myself in no such equivocal situation, 
for I wished to think with freedom, 


and with freedom to speak my 
thoughts. Nor do I imagine that 


much could have been given had I 
asked, and had they, whom I asked, 
been willing to give; for Cumberland 
probably told all that need be, if not 
all that could be, known. 

In examining the wntings of Cum- 
berland, [ have sometimes done it 
with a minuteness which may be 
thought unnecessary, and perhaps 
tedious. I did it, however, because I 
considered it as the fittest means of 
aitaining my end, which was, to dis- 
cover the full extent of his merits as 
an author. It enabled me also, by 
adducing the grounds of my belief, to 
avoid the imputation of indiscriminate 
censure or praise. 

In the note, p. 62, I have spoken 
of Lord Chatham’s Letters to Lord 
Camelford, and drawn a false infe- 
rence, from believing that they were 
addressed to the late nobleman of that 
name, who fell in a duel. I am in- 
debted to the vigilance of a friend for 
being able to notice the error in this 
place. 

L experienced some difficulty in as- 
certaining the dates of Cumberland’s 
various productions, in which he has 
been inexcusably negligent. As often 
as I could, I have supplied his defi- 
ciencies ; but sometimes I found it im- 
possible to do so without more loss of 
time than the acquisition would have 
compensated, 
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The extracts which I have occasion- 
ally made from his Memoirs, have 
been of such passages as either tended 
to illustrate particular events of his 
life, and in which I conceived the em- 
ployment of his own language might 
confer a character of authenticity; of 
such as exhibited his talents as a wri- 
ter; or finally, where I imagined the 
amusement of the reader would be 

romoted by their introduction. I 

ope it will not be thought, however, 
that I have done this too copiously ; a 
splenetic reader, indeed might tell me 
that I have not done it enough, by 
hinting that these extracts form the 
only valuable part of my book. I se- 
lected them sometimes with the ex- 
pectation that they would relieve the 
aridity of continued critical discussion, 
or the barren commemoration of fami- 
liar and unimportant facts. 

For the freedom with which I have 
expressed my opinions upon the 
works of living authors, I have no apo- 
logy to offer, because 1 deem none ne- 
cessary. 1 would have suppressed 
them, had I felt any adequate motive 
for it; but I could not falsify them. I 
disclaim all influence of malignity or 
envy; but Iam not very anxious about 
the reception of my renunciation, be- 
cause I know that the reverse will be 
more willinely believed by the majority 
of mankind. Obtrectatio et liver pronis 
auribus accipiuntur. Tactr.—I have 
not sought occasions for censure; but, 
when they presented themselves, I 
did not shrink from the expression of 
it. Let those who differ from me dis- 
prove my positions by argument, and 
I shall be ready to listen, and happy 
to be convinced, but if they answer by 
the compendious reasoning of scornful * 
disregard, I shall know where the 
truth lies, and be sufiiciently pleased 
with that proud silence which is more 
frequently the refuge of weakness than 
the conscious dignity of power dis- 
daining to exert itself. It is ofien 
more prudent to despise an adversary 
than to oppose him, for while no evi- 
dence of inability is manifested, there 
will always be a credulous part of 
mankind who will disbelieve its ext-t- 
ence. pp. ix—xiil, 














Count Julian. 


« Tragedy. 
1812. 8vo. 


Count Juin: 
London, Murray. 
pp. 128. 


The Tragedy is prefaced with 
these remarks : 


The daughter of Count Julian is 
usually called Florinda—a_ fictitious 
appellation, unsuitable to the person 
and to the period. Never was one 
devised more incompatible with the 
appearance of truth, orsmore faial to 
the illusions of sympathy. The city 
of Covilla, it is reported, was named 
after her. Here is no improbability: 
there would be a gross one in deriving 
the wor’, as is also preten ded, from 
La Cava. Cities, in adopting a name, 
bear it usually as a testimony of vic- 
tories, or as an augury of v.ctues. Small 
and obscure places, occasionally, re- 
ceive what their neighbours throw 

avainst them; as Puerto de la mala 

Inuger in Murcia. A generous and 
enthusiastic people, beyond all others 
in existence or on record, would aflix 
no stigma to innocence and misfor- 
tune. 

It is remarkable that the most im- 
— era in Spanish history should 
be the most obscure. This is propi- 
tious to the poet, and above all to the 
tragedian. Few characters of such an 
era can be glaringly misrepresented, 
few facts offensive ly perverted. 


Its subject may be stated briefly 
thus: 

Roderigo, king of Spain, having 
been disappointed in the hope of 
issue by his wife Fgilona, pays his 
addresses to Covilia, the daughter 
of Count Julian, who had been be- 
trothed to Sisabert. Count Julian 
revolts, alleging the tyranny and 
injustice of the king in vindication 
of his conduct, aud joins the army 


of the Moors against his sove- 
reign, The tragedy opens with se- 


veral scenes that show the uueasi- 
ness of Julian, and the mutual dis- 
trust subsisting beiween himself end 
his allies, Rodcrigo obtains ad- 
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mittance to Julian in the disguise of 
a herald; but the Count, still in- 
flexible, refuses his consent to the 
King’s union with his daughter, and 
they part in enmity. Egilona and 
Covilla also procure access to Ju- 
lian in the hostile camp; and the 
former, suspecting a collusion be- 
tween her husband and the Count, 
for the purpose of raising Covilla to 
the throne, offers her hand to Ab- 
dalazis, the son of Muza, and one 
of the Moorish chiefs. She remains 
with the enemy; and Roderigo 
being afterwards taken prisoner, a 
bitter dialogue ensues betweeu him- 
self and Julian, which ends in the 
remorse of the King. The Count 
releases him, and we are told that 
he abjures his crown at the shrine 
of the Virgin Mary, leaving the na- 
tion free to elect aking. Covilla 
quitting the camp about the same 
time, Egilona’s suspicions are con- 
firmed; and she inflames the re- 
sentment of the Moorish leaders. 
Iu the debate which takes place 
between these personages and Ju- 
lian, Muza, the most perfidious 
and vindictive of them, inuparts to 
the afllicted father the death of lis 
two sons, whose end had been trea- 
cherously accelerated by his order, 


and the Count learns also, from a 
messenger, the disastrous fate of 
his wife, who had expired of 


grief by the corpse of her youngest 
son. At the conclusion of the rece, 
Jalian goes off with the «uards, 
who are supposed to attend him to 
execution, and predicts the triumph 
of his country in future ages. 

We cannot offer a better illustration 
of the author's powers, than by the 
trarscription of some pert of the 
dialcgue, and a few of the senti- 
ments incidentally delivered by the 
characters. 


Opas, the Metropolitan of Seville, 
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dissuades Sisabert from the passion 
of jealousy, in the following terms : 


O, if thou holdest peace or glory dear, 
Away with jealousy— brave Sisabert, 
Smite from thy bosom, smite that scorp- 
ion down ; [hopes, 
It swelis and hardens amid miidewed 
O'erspreads and blackens whate’er most 
delights, 
And renders us, haters of loveliness, 
The lowest of the fiends ; ambition led 
The higher ou, furious to dispossess, 
From admiration sprung aud phrenzied 
love. 
This disingenuous sou! debasing passion, 
Rising from abject and most sordid fear, 
Stings her own breast with bitter self- 
reproof, {dies. 
Consumes the vitals, pines, and never 
Love, Honor, Justice, numberless the 
forms, [sumes 5 
Glorious and high the stature, she as- 
But watch the wandering chaugetul mis- 
chief well, 
And thou shalt see her with low lurid light 
Search where the soul's most valued trea- 
sure lies, 
Or, more embodied to our vision, stand 
With evil eye, and sorcery hers alone, 
Looking away her helpless progeny, 
And drawing poison from its very smiles. 
pp. 05-4. 


Count Julian observes, on the 
subject of prayer from the secta- 
ries of different creetis, 


Precious or vile, 
offering, 
Scatter it, spurn it, in its way to heaven, 
Because we know it not! the sovran lord 
Accepts his tribute, myrrh and frankin- 
cense {prayer : 
From some, from others penitence and 
Why intercept them from his gracious 


how dare we seize that 


liane ? [supplicant ? 
Why dash them down? why smite the 
p- 88. 


With respect to posthumous fame, 
he replies to Muza, 


Justice, who came not up to us thro’ life, 

Loves to survey our likeness on our tombs, 

When rivalry, malevolence, and wrath, 

Aud every passion that once stormed 
around, . 


Ts calin alike without them as within. 


Count Julian. 


Bind those to us who else had past us by, 

Those at whose call brought down to us, 
the light 

Of future ages lives upon our name. 


Part of the scene between Rode- 
rigo and Julian, after the captivity 
of the former, may afford a clearer 
view of the author's general style: 


Jul. To stop perhaps at any wickedness 
Appears a merit now, and at the time, 
Prudence or policy it often is 
Which afterward seems magnaninity. 
The people had deserted thee, and 
thronged 
My standard, had I rais’d it, at the first ; 
But once subsiding, and no voice of mine 
Calling by name cach grievance to each 
man, 
They, silent and submissive by degrees, 
Bore thy hard yoke, and, hadst thou but 
opprest, [deceived ; 
Would still have borne it : thou hast now 
Thou hast done ail a foren foe could do, 
Aud more, against them ; with ingratitude 
Not hell itseif could arm the foren foe— 
"Tis torged at home, and kills not from 
afar. 
Amid whate’er vain glories fell upon 
Thy rainbow span of power, which I dis- 
solve, {and rank, 
Boast not how thou conferredst wealth 
How thou preservedst me, my family, 
All ny distinctions, all my offices, 
When Witiza was murder'd, that I stand 
Count Julian at this hour by special 
grace. [Ceuta, 
The sword of Julian saved the walls of 
And not the shadow that attends his 
name : 
It was no badge, no title, that o'erthrew 
Soldier, and steed, and engine—don Rode 
Trigd, 
The truly and the falsely great here differ ; 
These by dull wealth or daring fraud ad- 
runce, 
Him the Alniglity calls amiist his people 
To sway the wills and passions of mankiad, 
The weak of heart and intellect beheld 
Thy splendour, and adored thee lord of 
Spain— [more, 
I rose—Roderigo lords o’er Spain no 
Rod. Now to a traitor’s adda boaster’s 
name, [believe 
Jul. Shameless and arrogant, dost thou 
I boast for pride or pastime? forced to 
boast, [cost thec, 
Truth costs me mere than falsehood e’er 
Divested of that purple of the soul, 


Our very chains make the whele world ‘That potency, that palm of wise ‘ambi- 
our own, tion-- 
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Cast headlong by thy madness from that 
high,] {heaven, 

That only eminence ’twixt earth and 

Virtue—which some desert, bnt nove 
despise— 

Whether thou art beheld again on carth, 

Whether a captive or a fugitive ; 

Miner or galley-slave, depends on me: 

But he alone who made me what I am 

Can make me greater or can make me 
less. Activ. Se. i. pp. 74—77. 








EvENING AMUSEMENTS, or the 
Beauty of the Heavens displayed, 
in which several striking appear- 
ances to be observed on various 
Evenings in the Heavens during 
the Year 1813, are described. By 
W. FRENp, Esq. M.A. London, 
Mawman, Pr. 3s. 


This is the continuation of a 
work annually published since the 
year 1804, with a view to instruct 
young persons in astronomy by a 
description of the paths of the 
moon and planets, and of the po- 
sitions of the stars, for certain even- 
ings in each month. To the ac- 
count of each month is prefixed a 
short essay on some subject in 
astronomy, and in this year’s volume 
the nature of attraction is investi- 
gated and denied; aud to use the 
author's words, it is by him ba- 
nished “ from the regions of astro- 
nomy.” In examining this subject 
the doctrine of centripetal forces as 
laid down by Sir Isaac Newton is 
tried in the case of horses running 
round a ring, the stone in a sling, a 
cork in a mill-pond, and gold leaf 
moved to and from the conductor 
of an electrical machine. Attrac- 
tion is examined in the case of a 
wet newspaper before the fire, of 
thread adhering to sealing wax after 
it has been rubbed, of «a leather 
soaked in water to a stone. The 
opinion of Boscovich is then 
brought to view on the alternate 
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powers of repulsion and attraction 
supposed to be inherent in every 
particle of matter, and of course 
the existence of such powers is de- 
nied. Sir Isaac Newton's work on 
the principles of natural philosophy 
is now brought into view, and 
though great credit is allowed to 
the mathematical part, its applica- 
tion to natural philosophy is not 
admitted, and a comparison is made 
between Newton and Milton, on 
their powers of imagination. 


“ Newton, according to our author, 
was not inferior to Milton in imagi- 
nation, but they employed it on dit- 
ferent objects. Grant to Milton his 
embodied spirits, his empyrean 
heaven, his angelic warfare, and his 
heroes act as consistently as those of 
Iiomer in the siege of Troy. Grant 
to Newton the influence that certain 
particles are to have on each other, 
then his combinations of them will 
be valid, his system is complete. His 
ingenuity remains the same, whether 
any thing in nature corresponds with 
it or not. Milton’s devils and New- 
ton’s particles, perform the task as- 
signed to them by these great masters 
of the drama; and we who are admit- 
ted to be spectators of the scenes 
cannot too much admire the skill of 
the artists.” 


The reasoning of Sir Isaac New- 
ton in two of his works, his Univer- 
sal Arithmetic and Principles of 
Natural Philosophy, is brought 
into question, and his definition of 
numbers being some greater and 
some less than nothing, leads to a 
humorous instance of a conclusion 
derived from it, by which a travel- 
ler is made to rest a day on his 
journey, and this is called going 
two miles farther than he did the 
day before. This gives the author 
an opportunity of introducing his 
friend Baron Maseres as a strenu- 
ous opposer Of this doctrine of sir 
lsaue Newton, ‘Lhe first lemma of 
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the first section of the Principia is, 
the next instance alledged of faulty 
reasoning in our great philosopher, 
and equality is asserted to be a 
simple idea incapable of moditica- 
tron, 

The author disclaims the idea of 
attempting to overthrow the mathe- 
maties of Sir Isaac, of which he en- 
tertains a high opinion, but he ap- 
prebends that the application of 
them may be judged by uumbers 
who have not skill or leisure to 
read the Principia. Upon such per- 
sons he calls to examine the supposed 
power of attraction in the familiar 
instance of the solution ef a lump 
of sugar in water, and he compares 
the answer of the chymist that it 
is effected by attraction to the 
Hindoo support of the earth by an 
elephant and a tortoise. From the 
sugar not being attracted by ice, 
he infers that in its state of water 
and steam the effect which is ma- 
nifest to our senses, is produced by 
a cause which in a future age will 
be as well known as that of the 
mercury in the barometer. To this 
cause he attributes the adherence 
of metals in a certain temperature 
after they have been once in fusion, 
but the impossibility of bringing 
the part to adhere when they are 
once separated by a fracture, 
though the greatest possible pres- 
sure should be applied. But al- 
lowing even the pos-ibility of attrae- 


tion in the miute particles of 


matter, the author will not allow 
its etticacy to extend some hundred 
thousand miles beyond them, and 
this brings him to compare toge- 
ther the celebrated law of Kepler, 
respecting the periodical times and 
mean distances of the planets from 
the sun with Sir Isaac Newton's no 
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less famous law of the inverse 
square of the distances, which laws 
the author denies to be compatible 
with each other, and he concludes 
that neither of them is true. The 
attempt, he says “to describe the 
path of the heavenly bodies is one 
of noble daring, nor was it less 
to assign the cause of their motions : 
but can we imagine that the unerr- 
ing hand of omnipotence is to be 
thus guided by our arithmetic, by 
laws of human calculation.” 








TaALEs in Verse by the Rev. 
G. Crabbe,’ LL. B.. Oct. bds. 
12s. pp. 398. London, Hatchard. 
1812. 


THEsE Tales are dedicated to the 
Duchess Dowager of Rutland. ‘The 
author modestly hints in his preface 
as follows ; 


There has been recommended to 
me, and from authority which neither 
inclination nor prudence leads me to 
resist, in any new work I might under- 
take, an unity of subject, and that 
arrangement of my materials which 
connects the whole and gives addi- 
tional interest to every part; in fact, 
if not an Epic Poem, strictly so deno- 
minated, vet such composition as would 
possess a regular succession of events, 
and a catastrophe to which every inci- 
dent should be subservient, and which 
every characicr, in a greater or less 
degree, shuuid conspire to accom- 
plish. 

In a Poem of this nature, the 
principal aud inferior characters in 
sume degree resemble a General and 
his army, where no one pursues his 
peculiar objects and adventures, or 
pursues them in unison with the move- 
ments and grand purposes of the 
whole body; where there is a com- 


s Author of a Poem intitled, ‘ The Bergugh’ Oct. also two Vols. of ‘ Poems,’ 
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munity of interests and a subordina- 
tion of actors: and it was upon this 
view of the subject, and of the neces- 
sity for such Getribution of persons 
and events, that I found myself oblig- 
ed to relinquish an undertaking, for 
which the characters I could com- 
mand, and the adventures I could 
describe, were altogether unfitted. 
pp. Xi. Nii. 


Authors certainly may be allow- 
ed to know in what kind of writing 
they are most likely to succeed— 
«quid ferre recusent, quid valeant 
Aumeri;’ and we must conceive 
that an Epic Poem is not a task 
suited to all geniuses. They who 
resort to poetry, as to a pleasing 
sorcery which can charm pain and 
anguish for awhile, who fly to it 
as a refuge from the sad realities of 
life, will desert Mr. Crabbe for more 
interesting and amusing companions, 
All who prefer the accuracy of a 
Chinese painter to the grace of a 
Reynolds, or the glowing concep- 
tion of a Fuseli, will find the por- 
traits of Mr, Crabbe sutliciently 
accurate. 

The following lines are part of 
the character of Justice Bolt ; 


To his experience and his native sense, 
He join’d a bold imperious eloquence ; 
The grave, stern look of men inform'd 

‘and wise, [eyes, 
A full command of feature, heart, and 
An awe-compelling frown, and fear-in- 
spiring size. 
When at the table, not a guest was seen 
With appetite so lingering, or so keen; 
But when the outerman no more requird, 
The inner wak’d and he was man inspir'd. 
His subjects then were those, a subject 
true 
Presents in fairest form to public view ; 
Of Church and State, of Law, with 
mighty strength length ; 
Of words he spoke, in speech o mighty 
And now, into the vale of years declin’d, 
He hides too little of the monarch-mind ; 
He kindles anger by untimely jokes, 
a opposition by contempt provokes ; 


Mirth he suppresses by his awful frown, 
And humble spirits by disdain keeps 


down ; 
Blam’d by the mild, approv'd by the 


severe, 
‘The prudent fly him, and the valiant fear. 
p- 7. 


Here Mr. C. describes two sorts 
of farmers : 


Two are the species in this genus 
known ; 
One, who is rich in his profession grown, 
Who yearly finds his ample stores in- 
crease, [lease ; 
From fortune’s favors and a favoring 
Who rides his hunter, who his house 
adorns ; ments scorns ; 
Who drinks his wine, and his disburse- 
Who freely lives, and loves to show he 
can— 
This is the Farmer made the gentleman. 


The second species from the world is 
sent, content ; 
Tir'd with its strife, or with his wealth 
In books and men beyond the former 


read, 
To Farmiag solely by a passion led, 
Or by a fashion ; curious in his land ; 
Now planning much, now changing what 
he plann’d; 
Pleas’d by each trial, not by failures vext, 
And ever certain to succeed the next ; 
Quick to resolve, and easy to persuade— 
This is the Gentleman, a Seomer made. 
pp. 43, 44, 


In accuracy of description, and 
fidelity of coloring, Mr. Crabbe has 
certainly never since equalled his 
lines on A Parish-Workhouse, with 
which we remember to have amused 
ourselves twenty years ago. 

In the tale of the Brothers, the 
character of a frank open-hearted 
British seaman is contrasted with 
the cold and calculating spirit 
of his brother the mechanic. The 
sailor is described, in the following 
lines, as dying of a broken heart 
from the ingratitude he had expe- 
rienced in the house of bis brother. 
NO. II, Z 
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George now remark'd that all was still 
as night, , 
And hastad up with terror and delight ; 
‘Uncle! he cried, and softly tapp'd the 
door, [more ; 
Do let me in,’ —but he could add no 
The careful Father caught him in the 
fact, [youact? 
And cried,—* You serpent! is it thus 
‘Back to your Mother !—and, with 
hasty blow, [below ; 
Me sent th’ indignant Boy to grieve 
Then at the door anangry speech began—- 
Is this your conduct? Is it thus you 


§ plan? 
‘ Seduce my child, and make my house a 
* scene [mean ?— 


‘ OF vile dispute—— What is it that yoa 
§ George, are you dumb? do learn to know 
* vour friends, [depends : 

¢ Sad think awhile on whom your bread 
‘What! not a word? be thankful I am 
* cool -— [fool ; 

‘ But, Sir, beware, nor longer play the 
‘Come! Brother, come! what is it that 
* you seck [speak !-- 

¢ By this rebellion?—Speak, you villain, 
* Weeping! I warrant — sorrow makes 
* you dumb : [come ; 
‘TH ope your mouth, impostor! if I 
‘ Let me approach—T ll shake you from 
* the bed, [ther’s dead !'— 

€ You stubborn dog—Oh Godd my bro- 
pp- 372, 373. 








Nine Sermons, Preached in the 
Years 1718-19, 6y the late 
Isaac Watts, D.D. Now first 
published from MSS. in the 
family of a cotemporary friend. 
With a Preface, by Joun Pye 
Smitu, D. D. London, Gale. 
1812. Oct. pp. 195. Pr. 6s. 


In the preface to this work, 
Dr. Smith has stated the grounds 
on which he is of opinion that 
these posthumous sermons are the 
genuine remains of the person to 
whom they are attributed, and has 
also given an account of the 
manuscripts from which they are 
printed. 


The following Sermons are not 
indeed printed from Dr. Watis’s own 
manuscripts; but there is satisfactory 
evidence that they are his genuine 
productions. 

The manuscripts, which bear clear 
marks of care and accuracy, are in the 
hand-writing of the Rev. Joux Goop- 
HALL, formerly Minister of the Dis- 
senting Congregation, over which Dr. 
Carry now presides, at Box-lane, near 
Nemel-Hempstead. Mr. Goopuarn 
was wa cotemporary and friend of 
Dr. Warrs, and survived him but a 
few months. Since his death, these 
sera have been preserved as a va- 
uable famiiy possession, and they are 
now published by one of his collate- 
ral descendants. 

{t cannot now be ascertained, 
whether these discourses are tran- 
scripts from the Author’s original 
copies, or were first taken in short- 
hand as delivered from the pulpit 
Perhaps ‘the latter may appear the 
more probable supposition, as the 
easy and colloquial torms of expres- 
sion, which occur principally in the 
applicatory parts, seem to indicate the 
warmth and familiarity of extempo- 
rary address, rather than the result 
of studied composition. 

Those readers, who are familiar 
with Dr. Watts’s manner of thought 
and style, as apparent in the Sermons 
and Discourses published by himself, 
will readily perceive internal evidence 
of the genuineness of the present pub- 
lication. The characteristic features, 
both of sentiment and of expres- 
sion, are numerous and remarkable. 
pp. iv—vi. 


The discourses, thus introduced, 
are said to have been among the 
first public labors of Dr. Watts 
after his long illness, which com- 
menced in 1712, and rendered him 
incapable of resuming his ministe- 
rial functions, for a period of nearly 
five years. The topics on which 
they treat are the plain doctrines 
and duties of Christianity, and these 
important subjects the author has 
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discussed in a perspicuous and 
scriptural style, without betraying 
any symptoms of a sectarian or 
controversial spirit. 

The sermons, which are nine in 
number, have the following titles 
prefixed to them: 


I. The Prayer of Christ for his 
Church.—IL. The Believer crucified 
with Christ.—UL. Christ the Author 
of Spiritual Life-—-IV. The Believer 
living by Faith—V. God the Author 
of an Effectual Ministry.—VI. Evi- 
dences of the Efficacy of Divine 
Influence.—VII. The Carnal Mind 
at Enmity with Christ—VIII. The 
Nature and Duty of Thanksgiving.— 
1X. The Nature and Duty of Thanks- 


giving. 


From the second discourse the 


following observations are extract- 
ed: 


Christ's death is also the pattern of 
a believer’s crucifixion to the world. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, young as he 
was, in the full vigor of life and in a 
capacity for the enjoyment of all the 
delishts of sense, left the world. The 
death of Christ speaks this in the ear 
and heart of every believer, “ The 
world is not worth living in.” The 
death of Christ, and his abandoning 
the world so soon, have poured abun- 
dance of contempt upon the manner 
of living in this world. The life of 
Christ m the world, in poverty, in the 
form of a servant, has poured scora 
upon all the grandeur, riches, and 
honors of it. The King of heaven, 
when he dwelt here upon earth, did 
not think them worth taking. The 
manner of his death and burial has 
poured contempt upon every thing 
that is magnificent in death; upon all 
the pomp of funerals, and the honors 
of the grave. He hung upon the 
cross, and submitted to death in the 
most dishonorable way, by dying like 
a malefactor or a slave; his body was 
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begged and conveyed away to a pri- 
vate sepulchre in a garden, though he 
might have had the attendance of 
mourning angels, and all the show of 
heaven waiting at his funeral. All 
this was appointed to humble the 
pride of man, to make us see that there 
is nothing in all the vanities of lite 
desirable. Our Head has despised 
them all. pp. $1, 32. 


Tn the third discourse the Chris- 
tian is represented as thus reason- 
ing with himself ; 


“Was Christ meek, and mild,and 
full of love, and shall I be passionate 
and revengeful? Was he meck, hum- 
ble, and dowly; shall I be proud, and 
hanghty, and aspiring? Did he talk 
kindly and with much compassion to 
those that were far below him, and 
shall L be morose, and take upon me 
to rule, and domineer, and behave 
with a haughty and imperieus air 
towards my inferiors, when my Lord 
Jesus was so condescending? Does 
not the same Spirit that dwelt in him 
dwell in me, and shall T not be like 
him? Was he zealous for God, aid 
did he speak boldly against the cor- 
ruptions of the times, and contradic- 
tions of men, and shall L be ashamed 
to speak a word for God and Christ? 
Did he resist the tempter and his 
temptations, and shall | comply with 
them, and yield to them? Had he 
words of the Old Testament dwelling 
in him, to answer the tempter upon 
all occasions, and shall not I have 
words of the Old and the New, the 
New, that is so preferable for my 
support, for my comfort and resource 
under continual difficulties? Was he 
patient under the injuries of men, and 
did he endure the contradiction of 
sinners, and shall I be impatient, full 
of fire and revenge, in opposition to 
the pure and mild spirit of my Lord? 
Did he submit to his Father’s will, 
and drink the cup that the Father put 
into his hands, though it was a cup of 
more bitter sorrows than any that is 
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put into my hands to taste, and shall 
not I speak in the same language, 
The cup which my Father hath given 
me, shall I not drink it? O my soul, 
aim at this divine original, this hea- 
venly pattern! Be as like as possible 
to thy Saviour here upon earth, since 
it is Christ’s own Spirit that dwells in 
thee; that when Christ shall appear, 
thou mayest appear also, and he like 
him when thou shalt see him as he 
'¢s.” pp. 69, 70. 


The illness of Dr. Watts is thus 
alluded to in the introduction to the 
sermon on the duty of thanks- 
giving: 


You will easily forgive me, if I take 
occasion sometimes when God calls 
me out to minister among you, to 
spread before you some of those medi- 
tations that have yipported me under 
my own long sorrows, and have awa- 
kened me to exercise the duty which 
St. Paul here recommends, and which 
aftlictions too often unfit us for. I 
hope they may be also useful to raise 
your graces into lively and joyful exer- 
‘tise, and to make the christian appear 
more honorable in the world and walk 
more comfortably with regard to this 
life. Long afilictions are apt to bury 
all our sense of mercies, to destroy 
that thankful frame of spirit which 
should be ever found with us, and to 
deprive God of his due of praise for 
the blessings that we have, and the 
greater blessings that we hope for. 
Yet perpetual thankfulness is so excel- 
Jent and valuable a temper of mind, 
and so everlasting a duty, that I would 
be ever calling upon my own heart to 
practise it, and I would fain awaken 
myself and you to pursue, to possess, 
and to maintain this holy and divine 
frame. There is not a day or hour 
of our life, there is not a circumstance 
or condition of human nature, in body 
or mind, that can exempt or excuse 
us from this duty; for the words of 
my text are, In every thing give 
thanks. pp. 161, 162. 
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Among the directions, given in 
the last sermon, for maintaining a 
thankful spirit is the following : 


Compare your sufferings with the 
sufferings of Christ for you. When 
we sustain our little sorrows, we are 
ready to say to all our friends around 
us, O ye that pass by, is there any 
sorrow like unto my sorrow? but we 
are ready then to forget the sorrows 
of our Lord, when it pleased the 
Father to bruise him for our sins, and 
great om as it were of blood, ran 
trom his body to the ground, by rea- 
son of the anguish of his soul, by 
reason of his dreadful sorrows, under 
that wrath of God that you and I 
deserve. We know not the bitterness 
of the Almighty’s wrath, but our 
Saviour has known it, for he felt it 
once for you and me. Look at Christ 
in the garden, when your sorrows 
seem so high that you can only mourn, 
and learn thanktulness. Look at 
Christ upon the cross, look at him 
crucified between two malefactors 
as the chiefof them. When you feel 
uneasy under your reproaches and 
shame, that you bear at any time 
here on earth, look at the greater 
sorrows of your Lord, and say, “ All 
these he deserved not, yet he felt 
them: all my sorrows and many 
more I have deserved, yet I am un- 
thankful.” Blush and be ashamed 
at such a thought. pp. 188, 189. 








Ex TENTAMINIBUS METRICIs* 
Puerorum in Schola Regia Edi- 
nensi Provectiorum electa Anno 
Mpcccx!l. Edinburgi, Black- 
wood ; Londini, Murray. 1812. 
12mo. pp. 116. Pr. 3s. 


Mr. PILLANs, the editor of this 
collection, informs us that he 
assisted the natural talents of his 
juvenile pupils, by suggesting the 
common-places which were appli- 


* For acritical Review of this work see No. XII. of the Classical Journal. 
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cable to the different themes. The 
Rose is one of the subjects on which 
these youthful aspirants have em- 
ployed their respective abilities ; and 
to secure ourselves from the impu- 
tation of partiality, we add all the 
essays devoted to this topic, in ele- 
giac verse, 


I. 


Dic mihi Musa modum quo ornetur laude 
decora {alit? 
Flos tibi quem musco caulis opertns 
Qui possim digné faciem celebrare ru- 
bentem; [come ? 

E calyce exsurgunt quum_ viridante 
Qui florem plenum, cim se frons expli- 
cat almo [apes ? 
Pheebo, ciumque vagas mella morantur 
Sed cur pallescis, cadit et tua gloria 
terrz ? fugit. 
Dum loquor, in ventos forma repeute 
Qui te describam? fugisti; et spina re- 
licta {rosx. 
Nulla dat amisse nunc monumenta 
Sic hominis decedit honer, viridisque 
juventas , {rosa. 
Sepe cadit veluti in germine carpta 
Sol oriens juvenem vidit persepe vigen- 
tem, [jacet. 
Cujus ad occasum corpus inane 
Mortis tempestas homines, ut flamina 
flores, [viris. 
Aufert, et summis fit mora nulla 
Sic, mortale genus, trahimur, properante 
senecta, aque. 

In flumen secum cuncta_ferentis 
Go, Menzies, 


If. 


Candida cum rediens nivibus ver arva 
remulcet, 
Mollibus et zephyris mitior aura venit, 
Tum, Rosa, tu redolens turgentia germi- 
na trudis, 
Cauleque muscoso conspicienda sedes. 
Primd flore novo, foliisque recentibus 
halas, [nites ; 
Manéque purpurea fronte superba 
Decidis at, serasciim vesper duplicat 
umbras, 
Sola tuoque manet spina relicta loco. 
Sic perit effulgens mendaci gloria fuco, 
Sic honor, et famz nomen inane perit. 
Sic pereunt splendor, decus, et terrestria 
cuncta, 
Sic casa, et ingenti condita mole domus. 
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Nec rard ante decus quam forme ex- 
panditur omne, 
Marces praecipiti tu, rosa, lecta manu. 
Tale juventutis fatum que germine 
carpta, 
Morte immatura disperit ante diem. 
At licét et tituli pereant et gloria vite, 
Firma manet virtus, vivida, fine carens, 
Hiec hiemis swvis obsistit sola procellis, 
Solaturque pii tempora summa viri. 
Jo. CAMPBELL. 


Til. 


O Rosa, que pandis jucundos vere 
nitores, [comis. 
Atque ornas pulchris culta vireta 
Vix monstravisti splendentes sole colo- 
res, {cadas. 
Languida cum properé caule virente 
Floribus expansis, Zephyrum perfundis 
odore, 
Et mox demittis marcida triste caput. 
Forsitan aut aliquis tenero te caule 
revellat, 
Et terram foliis spargat atroce mann. 
Sic, homo, tu marces properé, vitamque 
relinquis ;— dies ! 
Quam brevis, instabilis, plena dolore 
Nam prius augescit quim florens sepe 
juventus, 
Morti immature cedere fata jubent. 
Onuia sic volitant mortalis gaudia vite, 
[honor. 
Nallaque quesitus signa  relinquit 
Ast homini, Virtus, remanes tu tempus 
in omne, 
Solaque tu facili ducis ad astra via. 
Qui tua dicta tenet, timeat nee inhospita 
saxa, 
JEquoris insanas nec resonantis aquas. 
Corda potes senii facile recreare caduci, 
(diem. 
Constausque ad summam sola manere 
E. PINKERTON, 


IV. 
O Rosa, gemmantim florum regina 
rubescens, [tenent. 
Quos_ hortus cultus, pratave picta 


Tdalie Veueri, Rosa, que gratissima 
vernas, 
Cujus olent circum florea serta solo. 
Tempore jam verno tu mollia germina 
rumpis, 
Floribus et multis pingitur omnis ager ; 
Vomere cim duro jam terram = vertit 
arator, _ 
Arbor et umbrosas explicat alta comas, 
Atque wstate nova viridi florescis in 
- Umbra, [mum. 


Cim torrens wstn Sirius urit hu- 
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Quando aret, multoque dehbiseit terra 
calore, . 
In tellure jaces jam viduata comis. 
Sic genus humanum est, sic omnia gaudia 
“vite, {eadunt. 
Que durant horam, protinus atque 
Heu! quoties javenem tenerum, puerili- 
bus annis {manu ! 
Florentem, gelidé mors rapit atra 
Sic flos, qui viridi cim forté legatur in 
horto, 
Vere novo florens, perditur ante diem. 
Adde quod imperium est, et vana poten- 
tia terris ; 
Virtus aterna in secula sola manet ; 
Ut semper froudes servans Parnassia 
laurus, [potest. 
Omnia que prume flamina ferre 
H. Gorvon, 
V. 


Flos Veneri saccr, atque ipsis gratissime 
divis, [honor. 
Purpurei fragrans, © Rosa, veris 
Primim “ flore novo fouliisque recenti- 
bus halas,” [comis. 
Passaque mox rubris fulgis amicta 
Dulcem, prata hilarans, late difiuudis 
odorem, 
Et natura suum jam Dea jactat opus. 
At quamvis pulchra es, tamen, eheu! 
quam brevis evi, ; [perit. 
Gratia quam subito quam penitusque 
Mane viget levibus guatisque refecta 
pruinis, 
Languens sed primo vespere sicca cadit. 
laud aliter splendens mendaci gloria 
fuco, [vana fugit. 
Claret, dum = remanet; sic quoqne 
Haud aliter fragilis damuosa superbia 
sceptri, fadcst. 
Et regale decus, per breve tempus 
Haud aliter nomen, laus, et fortuna 
cacduca, 
Ommia sunt certo nesciastare loco. 
Sola manens virtus, nullo mutabilis evo, 
Solatur, mortis quum venit atra dies, 
Virtus, post mortem, tendens ad sidera 
vivit, 
Lt fugit extremi tristia fata rogi. 
D. K. SanpForpb. 


The Preface will best explain 
the reason for this publication. 


Hee carmina, qualiacunque sint, & 
pueris quorum nomina  subjiciuntur 
revera fuisse seripta, Jampridem com- 
pertum habui. Nihil in eis precepto- 
ris est, nisi perpauce emcndationes 


verborum et syllabarum, que omnine 
in tali re fier solent. Seriptorum unus 
tanttun quindecim annos implevit : re- 
liqui fere omnes annum = decimum 
quartum etatis agunt. Haud am- 
plius septendecim menses efiluxere 
ex quo elementa versus faciendi pri- 
mis labris attigerunt. Neque omni- 
bus alumnis hanc exercitationem pro- 
posul; ab iis tanttiim expectavi, qui 
condiscipulos celeritate ingenii pra- 
vertentes, novum aliquod doctrinz 
curriculum sibi poscere videbantur. 

Non igitur ob hoc in publicum pro- 
deunt, it cum exquisitioribus in sche- 
lis Anglicis versibus confectis compa- 
rentur, ubi pueri & teneris unguibus 
usque ad decimum septimum annum 
in his studiis versantur; sed partim, 
ut experimenti in disciplina publica 
exitus cum civibus communicetur, 
partim ut, quantuin in me est, delea- 
atur ista macula, que penitus jam in- 
sedit atque inveteravit in Scotorum no- 
mine : quod il, qui, de scientia et phi- 
luosophia optime merucrunt, literis lu- 
muuoribus minus imbuti sunt, et 
presertim in prosodia quotidie titu- 
bant. 

Nee mihi injucundum erit, hoc ex- 
tremo et inusitato honoris premio 
eflicere, atque ita ad majora accendere, 
pueros ingennos, qui honestis tantim 
stimulis exciti, et,‘ prater laudem, 
nullius avari,’ se huie studio dediderunt 
ct nulla parte disciplinw tralaticia neg- 
lecta, heee insuper, subsecivi temporis 
opera, claLorarunt. 

Mihi quogue persuastim est, non sine 
oblectatione quedam hocce opusculum 
lecitivos esse los, quos vim et natura 
anim co tempure intueri juvat, quo 
dotes ejus incremenia sumere incepe- 
rint ; et simul observare, quam sensim 
in eodem exercitationis genere indies 
proficiant. Et quo magis ad hos truc- 
tus percipiendos via pateat, plurium de 
eadem re versiculos subjeci, etatem cu- 


jusque notavi, et rerum ordinem ita 


cisposui, ut series continua versuum, 
ab Idihus Octobris anni preteriti, us- 
que ad Nonas Quintiles verteutis ex- 
hibeatur. 

lioc tantum Lectorem monendum 
velim,-——ne mira forte videatur ista si- 
militudo et quasi cognatio inter se ex- 
ercituuionum diversorum pucrorum de 
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eodem scribentium,—me, quotiescun- 
que materiam sive thema versuum 
proposuerim, quosdam locos commu- 
nes suggessisse, et summa rerum fas- 
tigia leviter, et viva ill4, ut dicitur, 
voce attigisse. Hoc tamen, ni fallor, 
non impedivit quo mints variis pue- 
rorum ingeniis aimplum ad se indican- 
da spatium patuerit. 
4. 2. 
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faprovement of our national Ora- 
tory; and an Elementery Analy- 
sis of the Science and Practice of 
flocution, Composition, Sc. By 
J. THELWALL, Esg. Professor 
of the Science and Practice of 
Elocution. London, Arch, 1812. 
Svo. Pr. 10s. Gd. in boards. 
Bound with Duplicates for the 
Use of Pupils, One Guinea. With 
MS. notations for persons with 
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Tus is one of several books, 
which have been composed and 
compiled by Mr. 'Thelwall more im- 
mediately for the use of the pupils 
of his own institution; but which 
may be of general use in furtherance 
of the objects of elocutionary in- 
struction ; particularly in the lands 
of those who are at ali acquainted 
with the professor's peculiar mode 
of teaching. The introductory, or 
original matter, is compressed into 
seventy-two closely-printed pages in 
a small type; to which are added 
one hundred aud seventy-six of se- 
lections (principally poetical) from 
the most approved authors in the 
English language, from the days of 
Elizabeth to the present time. Of 
the latter it is suiticient to say that 
they are not (like the articles un the 


generality of volumes of this de- 
scription) compiled from other 
copied compilations, but such ia 
general as lay out of the beaten 
track of common-place selection, and 
seem to have been adopted princi- 
pally with a view to the illustration 
of the rhythmical doctrines of the 
compiler. It is the introductory 
matter alone which demands, or is 
capable of, analysis, The author 
commences his essay with assigning 
as one of the principal causes of the 
prevalence of impediment in this 
country, “the general neglect of 
the study of Rhythinus ” and “ the 
worse then total ignorance of our 
grammarians and professed instruc- 
tors of the genuine principles upon 
which the rhythmus of our language 
depends.” From this general cen- 
sure he admits but of three excep- 
tions ‘“ Joshua Steele, Odell and 
Roe :” and even these, he considers 
as having “ sought for their data in 
the rules of inventive and imitative 
art, instead of appealing to physical 
analysis, the primary principles of 
nature, and the physiological neces- 
sities resulting from the organization 
of vocal beings.” He regards their 
respective labors therefore (though 
highly valuable) as not completely 
competent to the establisiunent of a 
just theory, and still less so to that 
practical improvement which the 
institution he presides over has par- 
ticularly in view. Laying his foun- 
dations, therefore, alike in the 
science of phy-iology, and the laws 
of music, he proceeds to assert the 
completeness and excellency of the 
Engtish language in all the capabi- 
lies of metrical and rhythmical pro- 
portion, to lay down the fundamen- 
tal laws of English (and indeed of 
universal) rhythmus, and to state 
his opinion how it has happened 
“that the six proportioned, but 
varied cadences that constitute (iu 
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its simplest form) an English heroic 
line, have been theoretically de- 
graded into tive disproportioned 
and incongruous feet; and that the 
rich, the magnificent, the infinitely 
diversified, but mathematically per- 
fect measure of the divine Milton 
has been theorised into chaotic 
anarchy and dissonance, by specula- 
tive monastics, who could neither 
utter with their organs, nor scan 
with their ears.” The commence- 
ment and termination of a cadence 
or foot, according to this writer, 
depends not upon the numerical 
position of the syllables in a line, 
but upon the inherent physical qua- 
lities of such syllables: i.e. the 
thesis, or heavy; and the arsis, or 
light; the syllable in thesis wherever 
found, being always the first syila- 
ble of every perfect foot, im all 
fluent spontaneous utterance, and 
in all good reading and recitation, 
whether of verse or prose, ‘ This 
metrical principle, ” he aflirms, “ of 
instinctive progress from heavy to 
light, applies not only to human 
speech, but to the vocal efforts, 
however limited and imperfect, of 
all the tribes of voice: all at least 
that have any alternation :—for 
there are some animals (as the duck, 
for example) that have no light 
sound, or arsis, and consequently 
no cadence at all. I shall not deny 
that there are also featherless ducks, 
in the same predicament, who, in 
reading at least, make all their syl- 
lables in thesis, or heavy poise, using 
a pause between impulse and im- 
pulse, instead of the intervening 
alternation ; but the guinea-hen is 
the only untaught animal 1 remem- 
ber that marks the cadence of its 
utterance from light to heavy: and 
they, who can be charmed with such 
elocution, need no instruction from 
the lark, or the nightingale.” Having 
enumerated the principal laws of 


utterance resulting from this pri- 
mary principle, the author proceeds 
to maintain—“ that this principle, 
once admitted and understood, the 
compositions of our best and most 
harmonious writers, whether in 
verse or prose, will be found to 
have a rhytlmus as truly metrical 
as the rhythmus of the writers of 
Greece and Rome.” He admits, 
however, that some of the classical 
measures may not be congenial to 
our language: “ though no conclu- 
sions ought to be drawn from the 
bungling experiments of those, who, 
not being capable of discriminating 
between poise and quantity, have 
treated every heavy syllable as if it 
were long, and every light syllable 
as if it were short. But it is suffi- 
cient for the purposes of elocution- 
ary instruction, that the cadences of 
our language have metrical quan- 
tity ; that our rhythmus is a rhyth- 
mus of measure, and that the mea- 
sure of our rhythmus is capable of 
being taught and explained, upon 
practical and scientific principles, 
whether our language be capable of 
hexameters and sapphics, or whe- 
ther it be not.” 

That our language is frequently 
both read and written unrhythmic- 
ally our author considers as no ob- 
jection to his doctrine—* for are 
not,” he inquires, ‘‘ the Greek and 
Latin languages occasionally pro- 
nounced unmetrically also? Did 
the critical inquirer never hear of 
such a thing as a difference between 
the written theory and the oral 
practice of our classical scholars, 
in this respect. And are not hesi- 
tation and stammering sometimes 
the consequences of this practical 
jargonizing in Greek and Latin, as 
well as in English elocution, ‘I had 
one pupil,” he continues, ‘ who, 
having been pretty well cured of 
his Zinglish impediment, was 
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obliged to come to me again (from 
his college tutor) to remedy his 
Letin stammering, and teach him 
how to reconcile theory with prac- 
tice, and apply the principle of ca- 
dence to a Latin hexameter, as well 
as an English heroic.” He then 
proceeds to examine the prevalent 
axiom “that Greek and Latin 
verses (the scanning of which is of 
such importance) are not to be 
read as they are scanned ;” and to 
ridicule the idea— “ that Homer 
and Virgil constructed their verses 
upon a theoretical principle of 
rhythmus, that was to be subvert- 
ed in practice ”"—* that they ad- 
justed imaginary quantities, to in- 
volve themselves in useless difficnl- 
ties and amuse Utopian sophists ; 
and that the measures they elabo- 
rated were addressed to the fingers 
of pedants, not to the organs of 
their readers, or the ears of their 
auditors.” *‘ Such, at any rate,” he 
affirms, “‘ is not the rhythmus of the 
English language. It is addressed 
to the ear, though demonstrable to 
the understanding ; and no tutor, 
who is properly initiated in its mys- 
teries, will have occasion to say to 
his pupil, you must not read as you 
sean.”—‘* The accomplished pupil 
is not only to read his Shakespeare 
and his Milton as he would scan 
them, but he is to speak also as he 
would scan; whether philippicising 
in the senate, or unbending in easy 
pleasantry at the tea-table.” ‘These 
broad and comprehensive assertions 
are somewhat qualified by an expla- 
naticn of the distinctions of abstract, 
rhetorical, avd conversational rhyth- 
mus; all of which, however, the 
author considers as differing from 
each other only in degrees of com- 
plication and perfection, not at all 
in their essential principles, or me- 
trical proportions. 

Having enlarged a little upon the 
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practical application of this system, 
the author reminds his reader, 
“that this is not the declamation 
of speculative enthusiasm; the ro- 
mance of untried hypothesis.”— 
* Whatever pedantry may reject 
for its novelty, or prejudice con- 
demn as heretical and hetorodox 
from the vulgar creed, the efficacy 
of the system, as applied to the 
remedy of detects of utterance, has 
been proved in too many instances, 
and the demonstration has become 
matter of too much notoriety, to be 
discredited by the quibbles of so- 
phistry, or the dogmas of preserip- 
tion.” 

After some observations on the 
extent to which a complete deve- 
lopement of his entire system of 
elocutionary science ani instruction 
would inevitably spread, and an 
apology for the brevity of the en- 
suing analysis (which, except in one 
or two indispensable particulars, is 
indeed confined to a mere outline 
or prospectus of the lectures here- 
tofore delivered, and the essential 
axioms and definitions of the sci- 
encc); the author states his reasons 
for the preponderancy of poetical 
articles in the selections ; and states 
his unqualified opinion that such 
are “ the advantages of commen- 
cing the study of elocution through 
the medium of verse (provided the 
tutor or the student be infected 
with no fanciful notions of arbitrary 
quantities and accents),” that “ the 
art of reading even prose, with 
grace and expressive harmony,” is 
not to be acquired “ through the 
medium of prose alone,” while he 
has never known a single pupil, 
“ who had attained a tolerable de- 
gree of facility in reading the best 
poets, who did not, as a necessary 
consequence, acquire a smoothness, 
harmony, and expression in his 
prose delivery.” ‘The remarks that 
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follow upon the manner in which 
poetry ought to be read, and the 
succession of authors and of styles 
through which the student should 
ascend, from the smooth equanimity 
of Pope to the bold varieties and 
rhythmical perfection of Shake- 
speare and Milton ; and * from the 
semiversified periods of Gibbon” 
to “ the conversational playfulness 
of Goldsmith,” and thence to more 
careless and unpolished writers, are 
interspersed with criticisins, several 
of which have at least a boldness 
and originality that may demand 
examination. 





The Es is followed by a 
“ Praxis,” divecting the pupil and 


the tutor in the mode of apply- 
ing the system laid down to the 
articles selected; which is also in- 
terspersed with rhythmical and rhe- 
torical criticisms and animadver- 
sions, and a refutation of the ob- 
jection that bis process “ might be 
productive of an artificial and mea- 
sured formality” of delivery. Ex- 
perience, it is affirmed, has demon- 
strated the very reverse of this. 
“ Flexure and harmonic variety,” 
says the professor, “ are the perpe- 
tual objects of the system; and the 
very principle of proportion (defined 
and understood, in all its due varie- 
ties and component quaatities) is so 
far from superinducing monotony, 
that nothing has a greater tendency 
to its eradication.” 

The Analysis, Axioms, and Deti- 
nitions that follow, pursue the sci- 
ence and practice of elocution 
‘rough all its ramifications. 

Senirs I. 

Physiology of Elocution—-The Theory 
of Human Speech asan important Braneli 
of Natural Philosophy—Objects of the 
Speaker—Definition of the Perfection 
of Speech—Apparatus, or Organs of 
Speech — Theory of Sounds — Vocal 
Sounds—Remote or incidental Organs 
of Voice—Primary, or immediate Organs 


—Secondary Organs of Voice—Enunci- 
ative Organs—Analysis of Alphabetic 
Sounds—Syllabication— Pulsation and 
Remission, or the primary Action and 
Re-action of the Orgaus of Voice, in the 
formation of syllabic Impulses, and the 
consequent Physical Alternation of 
heavy and light syllables. 

This section is treated with great 
amplitude and explicitness ; as is 
also the whole of the ensuing series, 
and accompanied by a string of de- 
monstrations rendered intelligible 
by a notation of poises, accents, 
and musical quantities ; but which 
do not admit of any abbreviation. 
These parts, indeed, form the bases 
of that peculiar system of tuition 
invented by Mr. 'T. and by him ap- 
plied with acknowledged efficacy 
and success, even to several species 
of defect hitherto regarded as sus- 
ceptible neither of remedy nor pal- 
liation. In the musical part of the 
subject his obligations to Joshua 
Steele are explicitly avowed, and 
some essential parts of the notation 
are avowedly adopted from that va- 
luable but neglected author; but 
the physiological principle, the ap- 
plication of which constitutes the 
soul and essence of the whole sys- 
tem, he lays claim to as an original 
discovery ; and when the credit of 
this was denied to him, in general 
terms, by a contemporary critic, he 
boldly replied by inquiring through 
the medium of reiterated public ad- 
vertisement for the title of any 
book in any language, in which 
even a hint can be found upon the 
subject: an inquiry that does not 
appear to have received any answer. 

Series IT. 

Principles of Metrical Proportion 
and of Rhythmus—Definitions—Cadence 

Foot—Bar—Analysis of the several 
kinds of Cadences in common and in 
triple Time, and of the Feet by which 
they may be occupied—Denominations 
of Cadence, with Analyses of the Rhyth- 
mus of Dryden, Milton, &c. and of the 
Quantities of English Syllables, in all the 
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Varieties of Duration from Eight to Ore 
—Laws of Cadentiai Utterance, and 
Modifications of Measure, Melody, Eu- 

hony and Expression—Definitions and 
Pecomplifications of tlie Rhythmus of 
Verse and Prose. 


Series III. 
Impediments of Speech—Organic De- 
fects, with their Remedies—Habitual 
Impediments — Stammering—S tutteriag 
—Throttling—Constipation, or Suppres- 
sion of the Voice. 


Serres IV. 


Education of the Voice —Tone— 
Power, or Force—Compass and Variety 
—Pitch, or Master Key—Pathetic Fiex- 
ure, Characteristic Intonation, and Lni- 
tative Pathos. 


Serirs V. 


Management of the Enunciative Or- 
gans—i. Distinctness, 2. Articulation 
(These two terms, frequently confound- 
ed, are carefully contradistinguished by 
this author, and applied to two very dif- 
ferent requisites of good enunciation.) 


Series VI. 
Harmonics, or the Laws of Musical 
Inflexion—Accents— Punctuation—Em- 
phases— Pronunciation. 


ConcLuDING SERIEs. 
Incidental Accomplishments— Physio- 
gnomical Expression—Action—Intellec- 
tual and Educational Requisites for Ora- 
torical and Elocutionary Excellence. 





Such is the extent of subject of 
which the author has compressed a 
brief outline into the introductory 
pages of this volume; but which 
will in all probability be hereafter 
extended in a larger publication. 
According to the present system of 
book-making, it would furnish ma- 
terials for three or four expensive 
quartos: the single article Action 
has indeed been already dilated by 
Mr. Austin through a large quarto 
volume. 

The other publications of this 
author that have reference to the 
same subject are: ‘‘ The Vestibule 
of Eloquence: Original Articles, 


Poetical and Oratorical, intended 
for Recitation among the Pupils of 
the Institution.”"—‘‘ A Letier to 
H. Cline, Esq. on lmperfect Deve- 
lopemeuts of the Faculties, mental 
and moral, as well as constitutional 
and organic; and on the Treatment 
of Impediments of Speech.”—* Se- 
veral Articles, under the letter E, 
in Dr. Rees’s New Cyclopedia.” 
Owing to some misunderstanding 
between the author and the pub- 
lishers, the articles promised and 
referred to under the ensuing letters 
do not appear in that publication. 








Tue Pepicrer of King GEorGE 
THE Turron, lineally deduced 
trom King Egbert, first sole 
Monarch of England. Compiled 
by R. Wewitzer. Ilustrated 
with Heads. London, Barker. 
1812. pp. 34. Pr. 5s. 


As this volume cannot be regu- 
larly analysed, we shall only give 
the Introduction and the Table of 
Contents, for the satisfaction of the 
curious. 


In this memorable age, when a 
great proportion of the powers and 
dynasties on the Continent of Europe 
have been revolutionized, concussed, 
or subverted, Great Britain, blessed 
in her insular situation, has by her 
free constitution and government, 
with the bravery and loyalty of her 
subjects, ever repelled her invaders, 
and been happy enough ultimately to 
preserve a lineal (though often inter- 
rupted) succession of Royalty. 

It isnot meant, in this little volume, 
to enter into Historical, or Political 
investigation, nor to give merely a 
catalogue of the succession of Sove- 
reigns. 

The object in compiling this work 
was, that (by a regular deduction of 
the descent of the Royar Famiry 
from Ecnert, First sole Monarch of 
England, and in a double Jine from 
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Henry II. comprising a space of above 
one thousand years ) the knowledge of 
this illustrious genealogy may become 
universal. 

The manuscript has been revised 
and corrected by an Officer at Arms 
of the Herald’s College. 


CONTENTS. 

King Egbert—King Ethelwolfe—King 
Alfred—King Edward—King Edmund 
—King Edgar—King Ethelred — King 
Edmund—Prince Edward— Queen Mar- 
garet—Queen Matilda—F mpress Maude 
—King Henry Il.— King John—King 
Henry Ill.— King Edward I.—King 
Edward If.—King Edward ILI.—Lio- 
nel, Duke of Clarence—Lady Philippa— 
Mortimer, Earl of March—-Lady Ann 
Mortimer—Richard, Duke of York— 
King Edward IV.—Queen Elizabeth— 
Queen Margaret—King James—Queen 
Mary—King James—Queen Elizabeth— 
Princess Sophia—King George I.—King 
George I1.—Prince Frederick. 


This is the ancestry of our vener- 
able sovereign in a lineal descent 
from Egbert; to which we shall add 
the line of pedigree from the Prin- 
cess Maude. 


Henry, Duke of Bavaria, (surnamed 
The Lion) married Maude, eldest 
daughter of Henry IT. 
King John, by whom she had 
William, Duke of Bavaria, 

Otho (his son) Duke of 

and Lunenburg, 

Albert I. his son, 

Albert II. his son, 

Magnus, his son, 

Bernard, his son, 

Frederick, his son, 

Otho II. his son, 

Henry, his son, 

Ernestus, his son, 

William, his son, 

George his son, 

Ernestus, his son, married Sophia, 
daug ghte r of the Princess Elizabeth, 
and grand-daughter of _— I. of 
England. Their heir wa 

George, afterwards Senne I. of Eng- 
land. 


Brunswick 


and sister of 
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The heads are executed in a style 
very creditable to the designer and 
engraver. We subjoin, as a speci- 
men, those of King Edgar and the 
Princess Maude. 








Lives of the British ApmMI- 
RALS: containing also a new 
and accurate Nav Au History, 
from the earliest periods. By 
Dr. JoHN CAMPBELL. Con- 
tinued to the year 1779 by Dr. 
BERKENHOUT. A new Edition, 
revised, corrected, and brought 
down to the present time, by 
HENRY RepHEAD YORKE,'* 
Esq. Barrister at Law. In 8 
Vols. Svo. Vol. 1. London, Bar- 
rington. 1812. Pr. 12s, large 
paper, 18s. 


* Author of Letters from France, 2 vols. also Mural Nights, oct. 
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As this is a standard work, and 
well known to the public, as far as 
it was extended by Dr. Campbell, 
and afterwards by Dr. Berkenhout, 
it will be totally unnecessary to en- 
deavour to present to our readers a 
view of the nature and merit of the 
undertaking, as accomplished by 
those authors. Our sole business, 
therefore, is, to state the improve- 
ments which have been made by 
Mr. Yorke. 

Dr. Campbell, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Mr. Hall, him- 
self confesses that The Lives of the 
Admirals cost him a great deal of 
trouble ; which, from the requisite 
research and assiduity, would neces- 
sarily be the case. Much of this 
trouble must also have been en- 
countered by Mr. Yorke in prose- 
cuting his design, as he has pro- 
fessed. 

Mr. Yorke intends to continue 
the history, from the time when 
Dr. Berkenhout concluded, down 
to the glorious victory of Trafalgar, 
(too dearly purchased with the 
HERo’s blood !) when our maritime 
dominion was indubitably esta- 
blished. By obtaining access to 
many valuable libraries and manu- 
scripts, particularly of the Right 
Honorable George Rose, M. P. 
and Treasurer of the Navy, Mr. 
Yorke has been enabled to make 
very considerable additions, and 
also to verify the authorities re- 
ferred to by Dr. Campbell. But 
as this author has not incorporated 
his own notes, observations, and 
other additional matter in the ori- 
ginal work, having included them 
all in a separate volume, these 
rather belong to a notice of the 
whole undertaking, than of the pre- 
sent volume. ‘The correction, how- 
ever, of a very important error, 
committed by Dr. Campbell, must 


not be omitted: we give it in the 
words of the author. 


Besides many contributions from 
various quarters, I have access to the 
rich stores of antiquity contained in 
the British Museum and the Record 
Office in the Tower. In consequence 
of my admission inte the former, I 
have been able to verify the numerous 
authorities cited by Dr. Campbell ; 
and, through the politeness of S. Ly- 
sons, Esq. the Keeper of the Records 
in the Tower, I have come at a most 
valuable document, by which I have 
been able to correct a material error 
in the history of Campbell, wherein 
he asserts that there was, properly 
speaking, no Naval Establishment, 
until the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
This document is a letter from King 
Henry the Fifth to his Chancellor, 
preserved among the records of the 
Chancery, and dated at Tonque in 
France; and it appears from this let- 
ter-missive, that there were in those 
days, not only great ships, but that 
commanders were appointed to them 
with fixed salaries, payable at Easter 
and Michaelmas. The names of the 
captaits are also given. This letter 
wil be inserted in another volume ; 
at the same time, I am happy to men- 
tion, that Mr. Lysons is preparing for 
the press a quarto volume of Royal 
and other Letters, of the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries, 
from the Originals in the Record 
Office. The publication of these va- 
luable materials will considerably 
abridge my researches in that quarter ; 
as well as throw new light upon our 
Naval History. 

Mr. Yorke has also gathered 
from manuscripts of Dr. Campbell, 
in the possession of Mr. Rose, who 
lived in strict friendship with the 
Doctor, some anecdotes respecting 
his character, which have not been 
already recorded in Dr. C.’s Life, 
prefixed to this volume. 

Great part of the Introduction 
principally regards the work in 
general; we, therefore, select the 
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following, which appears more es- 
pecially adapted to explain the im- 
prover cis made in the volume in 
question : 


To alter cr abridge the author’s com- 
position, forms no part of my engage- 
ment with the public. I am bound 
to follow the path, which he has trod- 
den, and to confine myself solely to a 
careful revision of his steps. 

At first, I had intended to have in- 
terspersed my own notes and observa- 
tions into the body of the work; but, 
after mature deliberation, and atter 
consulting with literary persons, much 
more experienced in such sort of ar- 
rangements than I can pretend to be, 


the present method has been pre- 
ferred. Accordingly, the original 


work of Dr. Campbell, together with 
the supplementary volume of Dr. 
Berkenhout, are now re-edited from 
the last corrected edition. This ar- 
rangement has been made with a 
view of supplying the great demand 
for a work which had become ex- 
tremely scarce, and the price of which, 
had, on that account, been greatly 
enhanced. 

Nevertheless, my task has been 
both irksome and laborious. For, I 
have felt it to be my duty to turn to all 
the authors, with some few exceptions, 
cited in this volume, in order to ascer- 
tain the exactitude of the references. 
All these collations have been made 
from the last edition of the work, 
compared with the books referred to, 
as they are to be found in the British 
Museum. Whoever will take the 
trouble of comparing the last with the 
present edition, will perceive instan- 
taneously the many inaccuracies which 
I have been under the necessity of 
correcting. It is important that this 
fact should be well understood; be- 
cause there are different editions of 
our monastic writers, the only histo- 
rians of the early events of England, 
which vary materially in their pages. 
Where Dr. Campbell mentions, which 
he rarely does, any particular edition 
of a work, I have referred to that 
edition ; and where this has not been 
the case, I have invariably corrected 
the references by the books in the 
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British Museum, as that vast, though 
insufficient repository of our ancient 
literature, is now rendered accessible 
to the researches of the literary world. 

There are some, but not many, au- 
thors cited by Dr. Campbell, whose 
works I have not been able to find in 


_ the British Museum, although the 


most diligent search was made after 
them. He also refers occasionally to 
manuscripts in his own possession. 
In such instances I have been under 
the necessity of giving credit to the 
accuracy of his references. Before 
the termination of my labors, how- 
ever, this inconvenience may possibly 
be remedied from the magnificent 
collection of Mr. Rose; or, from the 
manuscripts of Dr. Campbell, in that 
gentleman’s possession. There are 
in Mr. Rose’s library many valuable 
tracts on our maritime and other af- 
fairs, not to be found in the British 
Museum, or elsewhere; of which I 
have already mentioned « striking in- 
stance in the ten folio volumes of ma- 
nuscript minutes, now deposited at 
the Admiralty. 

Neither have I confined my attention 
solely to the identity of the references. 
In an historical work, too much care 
cannot be bestowed on verifying the 
dates of events. This material omis- 
sion in the preceding editions, has 
been supplied in the present, by pla- 
cing the dates beside the text, so that 
the reader can be at no loss to dis- 
cover in what particular year any 
Naval transaction occurred. 

No pains have been spared in ren- 
dering the typography correct; and 
the only liberty I have taken with 
the original work, consists in the rec- 
tification of grammatical errors; in 
modernizing, without altering, the 
substance of some of Dr.Campbell’s 
sentences, which were too prolix for 
the taste of the present generation ; 
and, in the insertion of the names of 
the persons who were living at the 
time his history was published, and 
to whom he refers in their official ca- 
pacities only. 

Such have been the labors and 
cares bestowed upon the present Edi- 
tion: and, it is a favorable prognostic 
of our future exertions, that those 
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- who are concerned in the publication 


of this volume, have strictly dis- 
charged, in point of time, their en- 
gagements with the public. 

t only remains, therefore, to say a 
few words relative to that part of the 
work for which I am exclusively re- 
sponsible. My engagement extends 
to the correction of such errors as may 
be found in Campbell; to the intro- 
duction of such facts as may have es- 
caped his observation, and which are 
calculated to shed a stronger light 
upon our Naval History ; and to con- 
tinue the work from the year 1776 
to the battle of Trafalgar. 

For this purpose, I have embodied 
into one volume all my own notes, 
observations, and researches; by 
which means, the compositions of 
Dr. Campbell, and of Dr. Berkenhout, 
will be kept distinct from mine; a 
circumstance which could not have 
been effected if the dissertations and 
notes had been blended with the writ- 
ings and notes of these authors. At 
the same time, I have minutely abid- 
ed by the distinct eras selected by 
Dr. Campbell, in my own volume; 
so that after having read that division 
of his history, which treats of the 
Navy of the Ancient Britons, the 
reader may, by turning to my volume 
under the same head, discover how 
far I agree with or differ from the au- 
thor in his statements and conclu- 
sions: and upon this particular head, 
it will be found that a very consider- 
able difference exists between us. The 
same mode is to be observed in rela- 
tion to every other chapter of Camp- 
bell. 

The volume, therefore, which I 
have appropriated for this object is, 
of itself, an epitome of our Naval 
History, possessing this advantage, 
that it does not contain the slightest 
repetition of what has already appear- 
ed in Campbell and Berkenhout. It 
is a new work; having indeed a refe- 
rence to those two Authors, but com- 
posed entirely of original matter, and 
abounding in relations and facts, which 
either could not be known to, or were 
overlooked by, them. This volume 
will be followed by my continuation of 
our Naval History during thirty years 
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of brilliant and unexampled exertion. 
Of the execution of this portion of the 
whole work, it would be unbecoming 
in me to speak. It must be left, as 
all original compositions are, and 
ought to be, to the judgment of the 
public. I have leisure, opportunities, 
and many facilities; and if my health 
will only keep pace with these advan. 
tages, I am not without the hope that 
my labors will experience a portion 
of the public approbation. 


A work of the nature of The 
Lives of the Admirals could not 
fail in being well received by the 
British Public: but the editions, 
which these volumes have already 
gone through, and the estimation 
in which they have been held, 
clearly show that they have owed 
their popularity, not only to the in- 
terest of the subject, but also to 
the skill and execution of the au- 
thor. The continuation by Mr. 
Yorke, on its appearance, we have 
no doubt, will prove equally meri- 
torious. 


We give the Contents of the first 
volume. . 


Dr. Campbell’s Preface—Introduction 
—The Life of Dr. bell— Naval 
History of the Ancient Britons, before 
they were invaded by the Romans, and 
during the continuance of the Roman 
Empire in Britain, to the coming of the 
Saxons—The Naval History of the Sax- 
ons, from their first seating themselves in 
this Island, to their being subdued by 
the Danes—The Naval History of the 
Danes, from the peaceable settlement of 
Canutus on the Throne, to the restora- 
tion of the Saxon Line, and from thence 
to the Death of King Harold—The Na- 
val History of England during the 
Reigns of the Princes of the Norman 
race, viz. William, styled the Conqueror, 
William Rufus, Henry Beauclerk, and 
Stephen—The Naval History of Eng- 
land during the Reigns of Henry If. 
Richard I. John, Henry III. Edward 1. 
Edward II. Edward Ul. Richard I1.— 
The Naval History of England during the 
Reigns of Henry 1V. Heury V. and 
Henry VI. of the House of Lancaster— 
The Naval History of England during 
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the Reigns of Edward IV. Edward V. 
and Richard III. of the House of York 
—The Naval History of England under 
the Reign of Henry VII. including the 
Memoirs of such eminent Seamen as 
florished in his time—Memeirs of Sir 
John Cabot— Naval History of the 
Reign of Henry VIII. including the 
Memoirs of such eminent Sea Officers as 
florished therein—Memoirs of Sir Ed- 
ward Howard—Sir Thomas Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk—Sir William Fitz-Wil- 
liam, Earl of Southampton—The Naval 
History of England under the Reign of 
Edward VI. with an account of such emi- 
nent Seamen as florished in his time— 
Memoirs of Sebastian Cabot—Sir Hugh 
Willoughby-—The Naval Histery of Eng- 
laid during the Reign of Queen Mary, 
together with such transactions as relate 
to Foreign Commerce. or Remarkable 
Discoveries—The Naval History of Eng- 
land under the auspicious Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth ; an account of the many 
Discoveries made, and Plantations set- 
tled, during that space of time, with the 
measures pursued for the advancement 
of Trade ; including also Memoirs of the 
famous Admirals, and eminent Seamen, 
who florished in that glorious Period. 








HisToORICAL REFLECTIONS ON 
THE CONSTITUTION AND RE- 
PRESENTATIVt SYSTEM OF 
ENGLAND, with Reference to the 
popular Propositions for a Re- 
form of Parliament. By James 
Jopp, Esq. London, Hatchard. 
1812. Svo. pp. 441. Pr. 10s. 6d. 


Tuts work was suggested by the 
speech of Sir Francis Burdett, in 
the House of Commons, on the 
15th of June, 1809. This essay of 
the Hon. Baronet was on the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary Reform; and as 
they, who think this measure to be ex- 
pedient, make frequent professions of 
recurring toourancient constitution, 
our author’s purpose is to demon- 
strate, by a laborious and regularly- 
deduced series of legal authorities, 
that the ancient privileges, thus con- 


fidently urged, in fact never existed. 
According to Mr. Jopp, the gradual 
diffusion of intelligence hasendowed 
the House of Commons with a 
greater degree of power and inde- 
pendence than it really possessed 
at any former period, or was indeed 
allowed to claim. 

The severity of legal research is 
relieved, in the course of the work, 
by the introduction of remarks on 
public characters and their political 
tenets. The author's opinions may 
be collected from the following pas- 
sages : 


By the custom of blindly depreci- 
ating the present age, every detalca- 
tion in a national account—every 
abuse in a public office—and even the 
exercise of acknowledged discretion 
in patronage, are all eagerly magni- 
fied into high national grievances, 
and, being attributed to a degeneracy 
of parliament, they are mixed into a 
mass of arguments for its reform. 
The salaries of the public servants, 
by which I mean officers of the Gov- 
ernment and the Court, are also fre- 
quently complained of; yet, if we 
refer to the state of these officers here- 
tofore, it will be found that very many 
of the salaries were the same an hun- 
dred years ago, when money was of 
double its present value. If the 
checks upon those intrusted with the 
public expenditure are investigated, 
and the profits of necessary employ- 
ments appreciated by a similar com- 
parison, the difierence wil! be still 
more in favor of the present time. 
There may be, and there probably al- 
ways will be, inequalities in the distri- 
bution of public emoluments; but 
since the system has been perfected, 
which began atier the Revolution, by 
which the funds for the civil list have 
been distinctly specified, and abstract- 
ed from the general revenue, while 
every other head of public expenditure 
has been minutely appropriated ; there 
has succeeded a degree of order and 
economy in the national finances, not 
to be found in the preceding ages. 
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There is, indeed, one description of 
~ expenditure, namely, pensions and 
Sinecures, in which exceptions to these 
remarks may, perhaps, be admitted ; 
but what can be alleged on that head, 
will not upon the whole prove much 
excess in the present time. The 
principal weight of these objections 
seems to arise, more from the exces- 
sive pitch to which taxation has been 
carried, than on a reference to ancient 
usage: our Princes have, indeed, al- 
ways exercised a munificent liberality, 
not confined by the ungracious re- 
straint of dry and measured reward ; 
and the manner of our government 
seems ever to have cherished an esta- 
blishinent of independence fer the 
Monarch, which discountenances the 
niggard accuracy less inclined to make 
any useful distinction between gene- 
rosity and profusion, than to confound 
them. We may sec that so carly as 
the reign of Edward II. pensions 
were bestowed both for services per- 
formed, and to be performed;' and, 
in so far as the personal liberality of 
the Prince is to be considered, it will 
unquestionably be found, that he 
never was, in any age, more restricted 
than now. 

Towards diminishing the old pa- 
tronage of the Crown much has cer- 
tainly been done in our times,* and a 
sysiem has been commenced for re- 
ducing the highest paid and least 
efiective offices, which will doubtless 
continue to be pursued. The publi- 
city also which is now given to all 
appointinents and pensions, tends to 
promote an economical and suitwble 
distribution of them; and, without 
denying the abstract truth of some 
ground of complaint, the Po wre 
inay be safely vindicated from the 
imputation of increased profusion in 
proportion to the establishment. 


® Godwin’s Life of Chaucer. 
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The practice of inaming popular 
cocenteni, Ly magnifying every oc- 
cwrence of abuse inte a constitutional 
grievance, is upon other grounds full 
of absurdity and mischievous fallacy. 
Can those who thus urge the people 
to rivt and disatlection, atiirm, that in 
any former age there have been ito 
abuses, no malversation in office? 
Can they show when this golden age 
existed? Or by what admissible argu- 
ment, it cannot be too often asked; 
have they shown, or can they show, 
that the Parliaments they propose 
would prevent the abuses of which 
they complain? How do they show 
tiat meaner men than those who naa 
compose the House ot Commons 
would be more capable or attentive to 
public duties, or less liable to corrup- 
tion? Let the best period of repre- 
sentation be ascertained ;—let Sir F- 
Burdett point it out;—let him show 
the epoch of perfection from which we 
have so grossly degenerated, and to 
which his new-modelled Parliament 
would restore us. pp. 326-30. 


The subject of “ borough-monger- 
ing” cannot be novel to our readers. 
On the tenure, which constitutes 
rotten boroughs a species of pro- 
perty, Mr. Jopp speaks thus : 


The imputed usurpation of the 
rights of the people, by the nomina- 
tion of members, and the intluence 
which controls or commands elections, 
from the manner the charge is made, 
and the terms in which the peo. 
ple are instructed to demand resti- 
tution, might lead a person unac- 
quainted with, or overlooking the 
facts, to conceive that the rights had 
been somehow stolen or forcibly ab- 


It may here be suggested, that the Crown was then 


upon a difierent establishment. That is tree—aud the establisiment was greatly 
more ample; but still the burdens on the subject in those ages were occasionally little 
less in proportion ian now ; and as the whole royal and national expenditure was, 
with ¢xceptions not worth noticing, mixed together, retrenchment in any branch 
would operate a dimiiution in the taxes, which were in fact applied to general puv- 
poses, although, on some occasions, nominally raised for war services, 

2 See a tract on the Influence of the Crown, by the Right Honorable George 


Rose. 
VOL. I. 


NO. IT. 
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stracted. The facts, however, are 
shortly these. In early ages of soci- 
ety, certain descrij ptions of pe ople were 
empowered to e lec t some from among 
themselves as represent atives, w ith 
duties very much circumscribed, but 
suited to the condition ef their consti- 
tuents; their functions and power 
being inconsiderabie, the situxtion was 
so far from being worth soliciting, that 
the voters, or persons obliged to return, 
were under a necessity to solicit and 
pty the representatives. When the 
duties and powers of the elected be- 
came more important, the 
constituents came to be differently 
considered ; at length they were soli- 
cited as favors by persons of superior 
condition, and, ultimately, it is said, 
they are obtain ed by bribery. The 
opulent part of the community, ob 
serving besides that some towns, al. 
though decayed, still enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of returning members, have 
bought the properties of the inhabi- 
tants, leaving them as tenants, under 
implied conditions, that in returning 





members of Parliament, the wishes of 


the proprietor of their tenements 
should govern their votes. This is 
ihe amount of the charge, there is no 
violent or unjust taking; ihe voter, 
who sold the tenement or property 
which conferred the vote, knew well, 
what he was selling, and tuck a price 
accordingly. pp. 804, 5. 


We have adduced these extracts, 
in order that our view of the more 
solid parts of the work might be 
unembarrassed by political or per- 
sonal interests. 

To present separate passages, in 
conformity with our usual plan, as 
a specimen of the scientific diseus- 
sions of a work like the 


pre- 
sent, would be, according to the 
old adage, to offer a brick as 


the model of a finished building. 
A brief analysis is all that our 
limits will permit ; and we now pro- 
ceed to trace a superficial outline 
of the information which we have 
gleaned, and combined into form, 


votes of 


by the perusal ef some hundreds of 
solid pages. 

A controversy has __ prevailed 
among historians, which tended to 
decide, whether or not any consti- 
tution, legally recognized, znd al- 
lowing to the people a deliberative 
und legislative function by their re- 
presentatives, has been introduced 
into this country, as a check to the 
power of the king. On this sub- 


Ject, men of considerable erudition 


have entertained different senti- 
ments. The accession of William I. 
intituled the Conqueror, caused a 
material alteration in the commu- 
nity, by the establishment of the 
feudal system. He also granted the 
laws of Edward the Confessor, with 
some modifications, and “ Henry I. 
professed to restore that code so 
amended, together with some abate- 
ments of the feudal rigors. Stephen 
confirmed Henry's grant, and Hen- 
ry I. confirmed also what his grand- 
father had granted.” p. 74. 

From a period of remote anti- 
quity, and before the time of the 
Conqueror, laws had been enacted, 
and taxes were imposed, by the 
king in conjunction with a Mag- 
num, or Commune Concilium. Du- 
ring the reign of William I. this 
Concilium was assembled at the 
fixed court-festivals of Easter, W hit- 
suntide, and Christmas. Although it 
appears that the Commune Concilium 
gave their assensus or consensus to 
the laws which were determined on, 
yet the author is of opinion that 
this conseut was little more than 
nominal, and did not imply any 
power in the council to control the 
decisions of the king. He even 
thinks “that the maxim of the 
consent of Commune Concilium was 
destroyed by the Conqueror.” p. 93. 

By the territorial division of the 
kingdom under the feudal system, 
the mode of taxation was eccasion- 
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ally influenced. The crown pos- 
sessed originally all the towns and 
ports, but they were sometimes 
granted to different barons (p. 30). 
The towns, which were retained by 
the king in demesne, agreed with 
his justices or commissioners, in 
their iters, on the amount of the 
contribution, p. 149-307. 

Henry I. granted a charter, which 
proved the basis of that granted by 
John, (53, 54) but he frequently 
violated his own statutes, and many 
acts of arbitrary power were exer- 
cise by his successors. The Miroir 
des Justices (note, p. 99.) complains 
that laws were dictated by the king, 
and not founded on right. The 
authority of this old work, more- 
over, appears unfavorable to the 
supposition of an ancient form of 
government, suppressed by the Con- 
queror, according to the opinion of 
Blackstone and others. ‘The term 
Partiamentum oceurs in the reign 
of Henry li. but Mr. Jopp thinks, 
that it was only another name for 
the Commune Concilium. Sie also 
endeavours to prove, by arguments 
into which we cannot eater, that the 
Magna Charta of John did not 
provide for the liberty of the sub- 
ject so much as is generally ima- 
gined. The last charter of Henry 
Ill. “is the acknowledged begin- 
ning of our ancient statute law.” 
p- 83. In the 49th of Henry HTL. 
the Earl of Leicester summoned 
that Parliament, which may be re- 
garded as the origin of a more re- 
gular system of legisiaiion. ‘This 
Parliament was not divided, as at 
present, into the Upper and Lower 
House, but consisted of 
twenty-three barons, all of the rel 
lious party, and who wi 
against the king, one a 
eleven bishops, one 
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seven inferior ecclesiastics, two 
knights from each county, four per- 
sons from each of the Cinque Ports, 
and two citizens or burgesses from 
“York, Lincoln, and the other bo- 
roughs of England:”! these were 
not to be elected, but the sheriffs were 
to cause them to come, p. 151. 


A lower house was gradually 
formed by the union of knights of 
shires, deputies from towns, and 
burgesses from boroughs, into one 
assembly. As cur annals are im- 
perfect and obscure, the progressive 
steps by which this arrangement 
was established, cannot be distinct- 
ly ascertained. The knights, until 
the reign of Edward If. sat in the 
same house with the king and ba- 
rons, and in several parliaments that 
were previously summoned, the citi- 
zens and burgesses were at times 
omitted. ‘The representation of 
towns began at some period in the 
reien of Edward I. It does not 
appear that the Commons were in- 
trusted with legislative power suf- 
ficient to control the king ; although 
their influence augmented with the 
necessities of the crown and the 
cireumstances of the times, An 
act was passed in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. de tallegio non concedendo ; 
the object of which was to prevent 
the taxation of towns taking place 
without the concurrence of the ba- 
rons. The formation of a second 
house of parliament oceirred in the 
reien of Edward IIL, ana it includ- 
ed the knights, citizens, and bur- 
It was the policy of that 
monarch to court the fiver of the 
Commons, as a support to the pre- 
rogative, and a counterpoise to the 
pewer of the barons. ‘lie Com- 
mons acquired additional tmport- 
ance in the ivouhled + ign of Rich- 
ard HT. and under’ the House of 


cesses. 


1 Brady, Answer to Petyt, p, 136, 
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stracted. The facts, however, are 
shortly these. In early ages of soci- 
ety , certain dese riptions of pe ople were 
empowered to e lect some trom among 
themselves as representatives, with 
duties very much circumscribed, but 
suited to the condition of their consti- 
tuents; their functions and power 
being inconsiderabie, the situxtion was 
so far from being worth soliciting, that 
the voters, or persons obliged to return, 
were under a necessity to solicit and 
pty the representatives. When the 
duties and powers of the elected be- 
came more important, the votes of 
constituents came to be differently 
considered ; at length they were soli- 
cited as favors by persons of superior 
condition, and, ultimately, it is said, 
they are obtain ed by bribery. The 
opulent part of the community, ob. 

serving besides that some towns, al. 
though decayed, still enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of returning members, have 
hought the properties of the inhabi- 
tants, leaving them as te nants, under 
implied conditions, that in returning 
members of Parliament, the wishes of 
ihe proprietor of their tenements 
should govern their votes. This is 
ihe amount of the charge, there is no 
violent or unjust taking; the voter, 
who sold the tenement or property 
which conferred the vote, knew well, 
what he was selling, and tuck a price 
accordingly. pp. $04, 5. 


We have adduced these extracts, 
in order that our view of the more 
solid parts of the work might be 
unembarrassed by political or per- 
sonal interests. 

To present separate passages, in 
conformity with our usual plan, as 
a specimen of the scientific diseus- 


sions of a work like the pre- 
sent, would be, according to the 
old adage, to offer a brick as 


tlle model of a finished building. 
A brief analysis is all that our 
limits will permit ; and we now pro- 
ceed to trace a superficial outline 
of the information which we have 
gleaned, and combined into form, 


by the perusal of some hundreds of 
solid pages. 

A controversy has prevailed 
among historians, which tended to 
decide, whether or not any consti- 
tution, legally recognized, znd al- 
lowing to the people a deliberative 
und legislative function by their re- 
presentatives, has been introduced 
into this country, as a check to the 
power of the king. On this sub- 


ject, men of considerable erudition 


have entertained different seunti- 
ments. The accession of William 
intituled the Conqueror, caused ¢ 
material alteration in the commu- 
nity, by the establishment of the 
feudal system. He also granted the 
laws of Edward the Confessor, with 
some modifications, and ‘ Henry I. 
professed to restore that code so 
amended, together with some abate- 
ments of the feudal rigors. Stephen 
confirmed Henry’s grant, and Hen- 
ry Il. confirmed ‘also what his grand- 
father had granted.” p. 74. 

From a period of remote anti- 
quity, and before the time of the 
Conqueror, laws had been enacted, 
and taxes were imposed, by the 
king in conjunction with a Mag- 
num, or Commune Concilium. Du- 
ring the reign of William I. this 
Concilium was assembled at the 
fixed court-festivals of Easter, W hit- 
suntide, and Christmas. Although it 
appears that the Commune Concilium 
gave their assensus or consensus to 
the laws which were determined on, 
yet the author is of opinion that 
this consent was little more than 
nominal, and did not imply any 
power in the council to control the 
decisions of the king. He even 
thinks “that the maxim of the 
consent of Commune Concilium was 
destroved by the Conqueror.” p. 93. 

By the territorial division of the 
kingdom under the feudal system, 
the mode of taxation was occasion- 
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ally influenced. The crown pos- 
sessed originally all the towns and 
ports, but they were sometimes 
granted to different barons (p. 30). 
The towns, which were retained by 
the king in demesne, agreed with 
his justices or commissioners, in 
their iters, on the amount of the 
contribution. p. 149-307. 

Henry I. granted a charter, which 
proved the basis of that granted by 
John, (55, 54) but he frequentiy 
violated his own statutes, and many 
acts of arbitrary power were exer- 
cised by his successors. The Miroir 
des Justices (note, p. 99.) complains 
that laws were dictated by the king, 
and not founded on right. The 
authority of this old work, more- 
over, appears unfavorable to the 
supposition of an ancient form of 
government, suppressed by the Con- 
queror, according to the opinion of 
Blackstone and others. ‘The term 
Parliamentum oceurs in the reign 
of Henry li. but Mr. Jopp thinks, 
that it was only another name for 
the Commune Concilium. He also 
endeavours to prove, ley arguments 
into which we cannot enter, that the 
Magna Charta of Jobu did not 
provide for the liberty of the sub- 
ject so much as is generally ima- 
gined. The last charter of Henry 
Ill. “is the acknowledged begin- 
ning of our ancient statute law.” 
p- 83. Ia the 49th of Henry HL 
the Earl of Leicester summoned 
that Parliament, which may be re- 
garded as the origin of a more re- 
gular system of legistaiion. ‘This 
Parliament was not divided, as at 
present, into the Upper and Lower 
House, but consisted of 
twenty-three barons, all of the rehe l- 
lious party, and who were ia arms 
against the king, one arc ibis ep avacl 
eleven bishops, one huncred aid 


seven inferior ecclesiastics, two 
knights from each county, four per- 
sons from each of the Cinque Ports, 
and two citizens or burgesses from 
“York, Lincoln, and the other bo- 
roughs of England:”! these were 
not to be elected, but the sheriffs were 
to cause them to come. p. 151. 


A lower house was gradually 
formed by the union of knights of 
shires, deputies from towns, and 
burgesses from boroughs, into one 
assembly. As our annals are im- 
perfect and obscure, the progressive 
steps by which this arrangement 
was established, cannot be distinct- 
ly ascertained. The knights, until 
the reign of Edward IL. sat in the 
same house with the king and ba- 
rons, and in several parliaments that 
were previously summoned, the citi- 
zens and burgesses were at times 
omitted. ‘The representation of 
towns began at some period in the 
reien of Edward I. It does not 
appear that the Commons were in- 
trusted with legislative power suf- 
ficient to control the king ; although 
their influence augmented with the 
necessities of the crown and the 
circumstances of the times. An 
act was passed in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. de tallagio non concedendo ; 
the object of which was to preveut 
the taxation of towns taking place 
without the concurrence of the ba- 
rons, The formation of a second 
house of parliament ocenrred in the 
reien of Edward IIL, and it includ- 
ed the knights, citizens, and bur- 
gesses. It was the policy of that 
monarch to court the favor of the 
Commons, as a support te the pre- 
rogative, and a counterpoise to the 
pewer of the barons. ‘Tne Com- 
mous acquired additional import- 
ance in the ivouhled sign of Rich- 
ard HT. and under’ the House of 
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Lancaster, which heid its dignity 
on a frail and illegal tenure. Alte- 
rations had been insrodaced, on va- 
rious occas.ons, into the petitions of 
the Commons, which received the 
king's assert, before they were 
passed into laws. On this si.lijeet, 
the Commons presented a petition 
(p. 228.) to Henry V. wherew they 
assed that ihey had always en- 
Jjoyed the privilege of assenting to 
the enactment of laws, and required 
that it might be continued to them. 
Our author, however, thinks that it 
was their uniform practice to assert 
that they had exercised, in former 
times, whatever privileges they im- 
mediately wished to claim. The 
king replied very graciously, to the 
purport of the following quotation : 

The Kyng, of his grace especial, 

raunteth yat fro henstorth, nothing 

e enacted to the peticions of hts 
Commune, yat be contrarie of hir 
askyng, whaiby they shuld be bounde 
without thair assent, savyng alwey to 
our leige Lord his reall prerogatif, to 
graunt or denye what him lust of their 
peticions and askynges aforesaid. 
p. 229. 

In this concession, we perceive 
the original germ of that political 
power, which was subsequently ma- 
tured to such a degree of growth 
and vigor, as to preponderate be- 
yond the healthful equilibrium of 
the constitution; aud, at one pe- 
riod, to destroy the bead which mi- 
nisters to its support. 

It is almost unnecessary to men- 
tion the slight consideration which 
attached to the proccedings of the 
Commons, during the reign of 
Henry VUI. In that of Edward VI. 
a great proportion of the towns, 
called “ rotien boroughs,” were im- 
privileged to return meribers; and 
about niivty-one towns have been 


* Somerville’s Pol. Trans. passim. 


empowered to send representatives, 
since the time of ilenry VILL. Of 
these, some had already made a few 
returns. We meet with some acts 
of arbitrary power in the reign of 
Elizabeth ; and many instances of 
undue imterference by the court, in 
the election of members, are found 
during the government oi her succes- 
sors. 


Between the Restoration and the 
Revolution, the instances of iutluence 
and corruption become mere censpi- 
cuous than in any former poicc; * 


and under Charles II. a new ice 
was used by the Crown in ma’ ~ cor- 
rations, diflerent from any t ~ !ad 


efore been known; this was ob- 
tained by the proceeding or action at 
law, called Quo Warranto. ‘Tlie issue 
of an action of this description, tried 
against the city of London, being fa- 
vorable to the views of the government, 
by forfeiting the immunities of the 
corporation, the crown was thereby 
enabled to model it anew, and to ex- 
ercise a controlling power in its pro- 
ceedings. p. 285. 


The crown had possessed, since 
the Conquest, the privilege of ap- 
pointing the towns, which were to 
send representatives ; and the same 

ower was occasionally exercised 
™ parliament. In the 29th of 
Charles II. (p. 232.) the privilege of 
the crown was first questioned, on 
the grant of a charter to Newark ; 
and it was maintained, on a divi- 
sion, by a considerable majority, 
We may here introduce an extract 
from the Table of the Progress of 
Representation, which is inserted 
towards the conclusion of the work. 


52 English and Welsh Counties 


send - . . - 92 
33 Scotch Counties send - - $0 
2 Irish Counites send - - 64 


Total County Members 186 


Hume, History, sub an, 1679. 
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8 a ge Universities send 5 
1 lish 
216 Evzlish Towns send - 417 
66 Scvich Towns - - - 
$53 lish Towns” - - - 85 


Total 653 
Mr. Jopp ascribes the change, 
which has taken place in the prac- 
tice of elections, to the influence of 
the Puritan party, and the opera- 
tion of the Quo Warranto procced- 
ings under Charles I. and his suc- 
cessor. 
We give a note from p. 363, 
with respect tg the interference of 
Peers : 


The standing resolution of the 
Commons against the interference of 
Peers, 1 their cleciions, does not seem 
to have ertirely the acquiescence of 
the peerage. Individuals of this body 
do sometimes interfere, and seem to 
consider, thai their hereditary dignity 
does not divest them of the rights ge- 
nerally attaching to the possession of 
land in freehold. According to the 
principles of the old constitution, as 
described in King John’s Magna 
Carta, this position could not apply; 
but in a difierent sense of represent- 
ation, and if the knights of shires, 
chosen agreeably to the resolution of 
the House of Commons, should be 
considered asa full representation of 
the landed property, it would follow, 
that the large proportion of it held by 
the Peerage 1s either not represented 
at ail, or that its interests are to be 
considered as secured in the Upper 
House. Yet according to the present 
practice, which is said to be no older 
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than the reign of Henry VIII. the 
Lords ure, in form, denied the power 
of altering a money bill, while a full 
and fair representation is contended 
for. 

There was, I am informed, not 
many years age, an instance of at 
least one Noble Peer voting at an 
election of a knight of the shire for 
Surry.—Note, p. 363. 

From the period of the Revolu- 
tion, the work is occupied by con- 
troversial discussions, relative to 
Mr. Wyvill, the Yorkshire Com- 
mittee, the society once known by 
the title of The Friends of the Peo- 
ple, &c. Se. Having reported pro- 
gress thus far, we must now con- 
clude our extracts; since we can- 
not so far deviate from the path, 
which we have prescribed to our- 
selves in the Prospectus of this 
Journal, as to render it a vehicle 
for party spleen, or even for our 
private opinions. 





AISXYAOY ‘EnraEr! O7Bas* ZEs- 
chyli septem contra Thebas ad 
Jfidem Manuscriptorum  emen- 
davit Notas et Glossarium adje- 
cit CAROLUS JacoBnus BLom- 
FIELD,* .4. M. Collegii SS. Tri- 
nitatis apud Cantabrigienses 
Nuper Socius. pp. 202. Octavo, 
pr. 7s. Cantabrigie Sumptibus 
Academicis. 1812. 


To enter upon a minute examina- 
tion of a work like the present 


* Tir. Paullo melius, credo, foret Of ‘ETITA “EMI @HBAZ. Omnes ante Por- 
sonianam Editiones habent @\$a:¢; atque ita quidem Schol. Eurip. Pheeniss, 


755. Longin. 7. v. 


15. cujus tamen MS. Paris. accusativum exhibet. Philemon. ap. Stob. 
LVifl. Cleric. p. 348. Of 2 mr inh Oras locpareveay pros done, ita Grotius, 
sed recte in Stobwo @jSe;. Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 189. @Saic. sed MS. 
optima note cujus apograpium in Biblioth. Coll. SS. Trinitat. apud Canta- 
brigieuses adservatur, prabct @i£«;. Item pro tertio casu, qui legitur in Schol. 
Sophocl. Cid. Col. 1375. qnartum babet, qui com compilat, Zenobins V. 45, @7S«c 


> 


Eustath. ad Wiad. A. p. 146. 12. xxi “Fara inl @iiSu; aap? Aloytaw, nyo xwre 
@nfay. item ad Iliad. o. p. 459. 8 K. p. 809. 37. Odyss, @ p. 1596. 6. Pris- 
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would be wholly incompatible with 
the views of this journal. Our 
opinion, however, of the Editor's 
general merit is in unison with the 
voice of the public. Mr. Blom- 
field ranks «mong the most promis- 
ing disciples of the Porsonian 
school; and since the memory of 
our classical prophet is on its pas- 
sage to cternity, there are ‘ew living 
scholars, “* no more in debt to 
years,” than Mr. Blonificid, whom 
the suffrage of the learned world 
could so worthily imvest with his 
mantle. 

The contents of this work are 
atranged in the form of notes at 
the foot of the Greek text; to 
which is added, a Glossarivm, con- 
taining annotations on words which 
occur in the play, with an Jadex. 

Mr. B. commences his Preface 
with professions of acknowledg- 
ment for the favorable reception of 
his former labors, and of docility 
in correcting his mistakes. In this 
place, he introduces a maxim which 
ovght to be the guide of every stu- 
dent, and is at least of equal vaiue 
with any of the gelden verses im- 
puted to Pythagoras. 

* Quippe censoris honesti ani- 
maidversiones, ego, si quis alius, 
zequi bonique consulo, qui id sem- 
per in animo atque ore habeam, 
cian. p. 1528. Sche'. in Antholos. I. 1 
Ran. 1921, AISX. dpa 
Pintarch. Sympos. Vii. 10. 
purcray “Agios esas, vols “Er 
I. p. ez. A. post Stanlei 
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a es vay Coil teriio et quarto 


cujusvis hominis esse errare: nul- 
lius, nisi insipientis, perseverare in 
errore.” p. Vv. 

In the spirit of this yewuy, after 
an eicgant tribute to Tyrwhitt and 
Markland, he makes the following 
ingenuous confession, 

“ Quapropter, ut egomet vineta 
exdam mea, pudet pigetque me in 
Giossario ud Promethea v. 248. 
Valekenaerium vocasse ‘“ virum 
loace erucitissimum, sed qui in 
ety:nolegia parum videbat.” Quan- 
guam ecim mihi persuasissinvum 
sii, Hemsterhusium, Valekenaerium, 
Leanepium a vero aberrare, cum ad 
Simplicissimas vervorum formas, 
que binis tribusve literis constent, 
omnia fere Gracie vocabula refe- 
runt, verumtuiccen vilnime conve- 
niebat ianium virum verbis gravi- 
oribus excipere, cujus quidem eru- 
ditionis decimam partem attingere 
nunquam speravi.” pp. vi, vil. 

We proceed to a part of the 
Preface, which relates to some points 
of Greek orthography. 

“In orthographia, que dicitur, 
lingue Greece, nonnulla’ contra 
codicum fidem et Granunaticorum 
piacita innovavi. Inv. 456. dedi 
Nyizaics pro Nyirrst, et inv. 599. 
vasraics pro vauzrci, Kem semper 
in hujusmodi dativis facturus. 
Utram terminationemn Attici pre- 
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tulerint, dijudicare non audeo: id 
vero non temere crediderim, eam 
fuisse apud Athenienses sermonis 
inconstantiam, ut diversas harum 
vocum formas indifferenter usur- 


parint. Eadem observatione fretus, 
In Vv. 114. g@eeiwy rescripsi pro 
ecyhuv, in v. 378. Geive pro Béven, 








et in pluribus loeis orecxores pro 
Ums.xourss. Porro %, ti, 2, TE, Tb, TE, 
et “similia, ubicunque occurrunt, 
sine UrsciacroA7s Signo reprasen- 
tavi; quando veteres quidem Gram- 
matici ea tantum de causa hance 
distinctionem adhibuere, quod libri 
antiquitus perpetuo styli ductu, sine 
ullo verborum discrimine, exarati 
sunt; cujus moris vestigia adhuc 
supersunt, non modo in lapidum 
inscriptionibus, verum etiam in 
papyri veluminibus Herculani effos- 
sis, qu omnia, literis uncialibus 
scripta, nullam vocabulorum  dis- 
tinctionem agnoscunt. Gramma- 
tici igitur seribere solebant 7, zs, 
Eoriv, akis 06 BOTW, os, ne cum ire, 
ors Nagios, gorse vous confunderen- 
tur; quam subdistinctionis notam, 
cum sit hodie prorsus inutilis, ubi- 
que delendam esse judicavi. 

* Monuit quidem  doctissimus 
Elmsleius in Preefatione ad Sopho- 
clis Gidip. Tyr. p. 8. pro 705 205, 
T2 eua, et similibus, seribencdum 
esse, non 799 "uot, ra "wa, sed rov- 
wd, Tua. Cui equidem eatenus 
assentior, ut apostrophum etiam 
expungendum putem. Quid enim? 
nulla est elisio, nec in media voce 
spiritus lenis exprimi debet, cum 
is ipse vel sine nota intelligatur. 
Diversi generis est, quod nonnulli 
inter veteres Criticos seripsere tum 
cidinros, in Sophoclis Tereo a 
Dionysio Halicarnassense lectum, 
tum dee 60S, Tat be, TAryTiar6c, et 
similia ; quae tamen omnia a mala 
Grammaticorum o72d7_profluxisse 
opinor, Quare mibi vix dubium 
videtur, quin scribendum sit, zov- 
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pervs rad, Karts, eadem ratione 
ac ouudss aug, et cetera ejusdeim 
generis, quibus apostrophuin non 
appinxit' Vir accurata doctrina 
insignis. Fieri tamen potest, ut 
hance notam uliquando apposuerint 
Grammiatici, ne confusio criretur; 
ideoque forsitan seribere solebviit 
vay pro ros dy, ut a tay articulo 
discerni posset. Quando autem 
hae questio vix ad liquidum per- 
duci potest, satius judicavi lecio- 
rum oculis bon incursare inusitata 
verboruin specie. Reliqui igitur 
Toymey, TALUey ara, et similia quixe- 
dam; dvje vero pro 4 avis, woolrs 

Tey pro Too forroy, et in Prometheo 
meivreiconinss 

secure exhibui. 

“ Non me fugit, totam de pro- 
sodiis, ut aiunt, questionem cam 
esse, de qua certi quidquam vix 
definiri possit ; id vero meminerint 
tirones, quando de hujusmodi minu- 
tiis disputatur, won de Aschyli, 
aut atius cujusvis seriptoris Attici 
salute agi, verum de Alcxandrine 
duntaxat recensiouis apicibus: satis 
enim liquet, poetarum scenicorum, 
que hodie cireumferuntur, reli- 
quias, nobis ex Aristophanis vel 
Ansiarchi editiouibus transmissas 
fuisse, per longam Grammuticorum 
seriem. Aristophanem quidem Eu- 
ripidi operam navasse coustat; s- 
chylum vero a discipulo istius Aris- 
tarcho curatum fuisse, et commen- 
tariis instructum, discinws ex Scho- 
liasta Theoeriti in Idyll. Xx. 18, 
= laudatur “Acjcragyog ev une- 

Gear s Avz Ode ov Aioyuasu, 

‘i Similiter ¢ - ambigimus, scri- 
bendum: ie sit yiuvauyy an eduvauyy, 
4 Coy am £1¢0%, Wxa7% aM elnaca, de 
veteri scriptura nulla fit coutro- 
versia ; siquidem Tragicorum seculo 
vocales longe Athenas nondum 
pervenerant. Id tantum = anquiri- 
mus, num Aftici ancipites syllabas 





graviore an aculiere sono extule- 


pro rpserifeominxsi,. 
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rint: isti enim ipsi non, ut plerique 
nostroram hominum, nullum = in 
hujus:nedi vocibus pronuctiandis 


discrimen observabant, se‘, ut ait 
vetus quidam Grammat) «-. cs 7a- 


Aan aAAws Te pager, 
xx GAAwSs TO Brayd.” pp. X--Xil. 

The tragedy and notes occupy 
90 pages; and ten are allotted to 
the Index. We have alreaty said 
that our statement of the contents 
of the work would be but scanty. 
The few passages, however, which 
occur to us, avt rooyedis, after our 
perusal, we shall refer to, from 
immediate recollection. 


Stee uvOUY 


V.323—525. 
wrayrov 3S apritpamos 
wpodpanwy voraipewy Tpamapose 


Bev diaprtipas 


Gloss, 394. © "Qyce;a20¢. Crudum decer- 
pens. Hesych. dgexee. Soyo 


ap ane, Sopoxan; 
Medeopander, Lege "Adpoxn, adjeaze. 


V. 345. 
EvuPori pizwr dipave, j 
Gloss. 345. Euufortw. Hesych. top8e- 
del, TovTvyydves. Suspicor tamen hoe ver- 
bum militare esse, et significare [d4S0r07 
2i26res, Anglice to gice the wutch-word. 
Judicent peritiores. 


V. 387. 
Tuas adhowy Tals Smepurtors weryeic, 

Gloss. 387. "Addw. Insanio. Idem fere 
versus initium in Eurip. Sthenobcee fr. 2. 
ap. Aristoph. Vesp. 111, Tosi’ dada, 
Hippol. 1182. Ti raiz” aajw; Vocem 
adhibent Sophocl. CEd. Tyr. 695. Phi- 
loct. 174. 1193. Electr. 135. Eurip. pra- 
ter loca citata, Orest. 271. Cyclop. 453. 
Alexis Grotli Exe. p. 573. ap. Athen. VI. 
p. 237. C. Apoll. Rhod. HI. 865. In 
his omnibus penultima producitur. Apnd 
Homerum vero corripitur. Iliad. E. 
352. “Qs ipa, 4 2 dadeve” axSicaro, 
Jam de vocis significatu. Pausaniw Lex. 

ap. Eustath. in Od. TL. p. 1636, 59. "Adve, 
7) iv can xal mapion ty doy Eyer 
Gloss. Philoxen, *’Axtw Allucinor, Ero- 
tian. p. 11. Homeri versu citato, pergit, 
aycl tov Ee xeel fammaQorcon, Bax- 
x tios weiwros dv ow Ter Tuy rAsSiwy duzi, 7 
aavayv, cluvetsiv, maavardat, ay SerGas, 
ode SF uc—aay we eleas imravnver edriy 
“Hpspidos, curvy Jels 73 GATEY TH TAde 
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var5e:. Galenns vocem explicat, derts- 
pay tavti cy isan, Hippocrates sciticet, 
Homerum secuins, avfiquiorem sensum 
adop*tabat, nee aliter Scholias'a Vernet. 
ad tha’) &% 19. Tn Odyss. b. 398. 4rdwr 
penult cwa por-git; at locus iste vix 
ab Homere protectus videatur, efsi ab 
aytiqno quodam Coun: sien projatus 
est ap. Evstath. ad » DP, 054, 53. 
De seusu Hippocratea cov aitvay wccte 
rate, ut solet, agit Poesi.s Cocon. p. 33. 
V. 481-433. 


Tuwee SwTi Wiyawes stig TuctIcETAE SF 
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Tis creo 49 


pT Ah oF Teg 
Xa. Twoe Air GAAD TIATETCS 

Gloss. 455. Kei rele x. 7. A. Nolim cum 
interpretibus vertere, ** et huic lucro, sed 
potivs, Et huic, (Capaneo se.) commodum 
commodo nasciiur. i.e. quod ad hune atti- 
nei. Nempe ut Tydeo, -upra memorato, 
wOX, que in clypco signum est, augu- 
rium erit pobis “sastom, ita et huie quo- 
que signum ro tu;46;0v nobis luc roe rit, 
qua indicat ad Siv dinn tiv muppopor 
“HE ciy xcpauvev. Hw c¢ meliora puto, quam 
que protulerunt interpretes. Sed nec 
itt locus mihi satis expeditus videtur, 
aud absimile est Sophocl. Ajac. 866. 
Rove; Toye TOvav Prpte. 

V. 818. 
Wave 3 tv .aBwsriv iv cape y Give, 

Note 818. té:w Rob. F. G. K. L. ¥92« 
v5: edd. et MSS, x Gave conjecit Brunckius, 
quod firmat ¥. 7.8. Sophocl. ad. Col, 
789. “Eocw 2: masat Tos totes sig bparig 
XIav3¢ Amy civ Tarotce y’, Evavery padvov. 


This last sentiment has been 

often imitated. Thus, Ovid. Met. V. 
hoc, quod premis, inquit, habcto 

De fot agris, terre. 
And Shakspeare, in the soliloquy 
of Prince Henry, over the corpse 
of Hotspur— 
When shat this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 


And now, treo paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough. King Heury IV. part 1. 


‘ mepdos 





Ilere Johnson quotes Ovid's 
elegy on the death of Tibullus. 
———jacet, ecce, Tibullus :— 
En, manet ¢ tanto parca quod wua capit f 
We should not mention these 
trifles, unless we had observed, that 
Mr. Blomitie!d, at times, cites En- 
glish authors in his Glossary. 
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Rejected Addresses. 


ResJEcTED ADDRESSES: or the 
new Theatrum Poetarum. Cighth 


Edition. London, Miller. 1812. 
12mo. pp. 127. Vr. 4s. 6d. 
boards. 


“ Fired that the HOUSE reject him—'Sdeath! 
I'll print it, 


*« And shame the Fools!” POPL. 


This work professes to be a 
collection of addresses intended to 
be spoken at the opening of Drury- 
lane Theatre, and occasioned by the 
united stimuli of the love of Fame 
and the offer of twenty guineas to 
be paid by the Manager to the suc- 
cessful candidate. Why this agree- 
ment voluntarily offered to the 
Public, that Public by whom 
Managers and Actors live and are 
to be judged, was, without any 
reason assigned, rendered null and 
void by a subsequent decision, it is 
not our business to inquire. The 
little book in question consists of 
imitations of several popular wri- 
ters, and, we are informed, is the 
production of two brothers of the 
name of SMITH. 

We must by no means overlook 
the preface the whole of which we 
give to our readers. 


On the 14th of August, 1812, the 
following advertisement appeared in 
most of the daily papers. 


“ Rebuilding of Drury Lane Theatre. 


“ The Committee are desirous of 
promoting a tree and tair competition 
for an Address to be spoken upon tlie 
opening of the Theatre, which will 
take place on the 10th of Ociwher 
next. They have therefore thought 
fit to announce to the public, that they 
will be glad to receive any such com- 
positions, addressed to their Secretary, 
at the Treasury Office, in Drury Lane, 
on or before the 10th of September, 
sealed up; with a distinguishing word, 
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number, or motto on the cover, corre- 
sponding with the inscription on a 
separate sealed paper containing the 
name of the author, which will not be 
opened unless containing the name of 
the suecesstul candidate.” 

Upon the propriety of this plan, 
men’s minds were, as they usually are 
upon matters of moment, much divi- 
ded. Some thought it a fair promise 
of the future intention of the Com- 
mittee to abelish that phalanx of 
authors who usurp the stage, to the 
exclusion of a large assortunent of 
dramatic talent bhishing unseen in the 
back ground; while others contended, 
that the scheme would prevent men 
of real eminence from descending into 
an amphitheatre, in which all Grub 
Street (that is to say, all London and 
Westminster) would be arrayed against 
them. ‘The event has proved both 
parties to be in a degree right and 
ina degree wrong. One hundred and 
twelve addresses have been sent in, 
each sealed and signed, and mottoed, 
“as per order,” some written by men 
of great, some by men of little, and 
some by men of no talent. 

Many of the public prints have 
censured the taste of the Committee, 
in thus contracting for Addresses, as 
they would for nails—by the gross; 
hut it is surprising that none should 
have censured their femerity. One 
hundred and eleven of the Addresses 
must, of course, be unsuccesstul: to 
each of the authors, thus infallibly 
classed with the genus irritabile, it 
would be very hard to deny six staunch 
friends, who consider his the best of 
all possible addresses, and whose 
tongues will be as ready to laud him, 
as to hisshis adversary. These, with 
the potent aid of the Bard himself, 
make seven foes per address, and thus 
will be created seven hundred and 
seventy seven implacable auditors, 
prepared to condemn the strains of 
Apollo himseif; a band of adversaries 
which no prudent manager would 
think of exasperating. 

But leaving the Committee to 
encounter the responsibility they have 
incurred, the public have at least to 
thank them for ascertzining and esta- 
blishing one point, which might other- 
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wise have admitted of controversy. 
When it isconsidered that many ama- 
teur writers have been discouraged 
from becoming competitors, and that 
few, if any, of ‘the professional authors 
can afford to write for nothing, and of 
course have not been candidates for 
the honorary prize at Drury Lane, we 
may confidently pronounce, that as far 
as regards number, the present is un- 
doubtedly the Augustan age of English 
poetry. Whether or not this distinc- 


tion will be extended to the quality of 


its productions, must be decided at the 
tribunal of posterity, though the natu- 
ral anxiety of our authors on this 
score ought to be considerably dimin- 
ished, when they reflect how few 
will, in all probability, be had up for 
judgment. 

It is not necessary for the Editor to 
mention the manner in which he be- 
came possesse d of this “ fair sample 
of the pre Sent state of poetry in Great 
Britain.” It was his first intention to 
publish the whole, but a little reflec- 
sos mvinced him that, by so doing, 
he might depress the good without 
elevating the bad. He has therefore 
culled what had the appearence of 
Howers from what possessed the reality 
of weeds, and is extremely sorry that, 
in so doimg, he has diminished his 
collection to twenty-one. Those 
which he has rejected may possibly 
make their appearance in a separate 
vohime, or they may be admitted as 
volunteers in the files of some of the 
newspapers; or at all events they ire 
sure of being received among the awk- 
ward squad of the Magazines. In ee- 
neral they bear a close resemblance to 
each other :—thirty of them contain 
extravagant compliments to the im- 
mortal Wellington, and the indefatiga- 
ble Whitbread, and as the last men- 
tioned gentleman is said to dislike 
praise ” the exact proportion in which 
he des = sit, these laudatory writers 
have probably been only building a 
wall, sealant which they might run 
their own beads. 

The editor here begs leave to advance 
a few words in be ehalf of that useful 
and much abused bird the Phenix, 
and in so doing he is biased by no 
partiality, as he assures the reader he 
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not only never saw one, but (mirabile 
dictu!) never caged one in a simile in 
the whole course of his life. No less 
than sixty-nine of the competitors 
have invoked the aid of this native of 
Arabia; but as from their manner of 
using him, after they had caught him, 
he does not by any means appear to 
have been a native of Arabia Feliz, 
the editor has Jeft the proprietors to 
treat with Mr. Polito, and refused to 
receive this rara avis, or black swan, 
into the present collection. One exce 
tion occurs, in which the admirable 
treatment of this feathered incombus- 
uble, entitles the author to great 
praise :—that address has been preser- 
ved, and in the ensuing pages takes 
the lead, to which its dignity entitles 
it. 


Perhaps the reason why several of 


the subjoined productions of the Musa 
Lonpvinenses, have failed of selection, 
may be discovered in their being 
pe ined in a metre unusual upon occa- 
sions of this sort, and in their not 
being written with that attention to 
stage efiect, the want of which, like 
want of manners in the concerns of 
life, is more prejudicial than a defi- 
ciency of talent. There is an art in 
writing tor the Theatre, technically 
called touch aad go, which is indispen- 
sable when we consider the small 
quantum of patience, which so motley 
an assemblage as a London audience 
can be expected to afford. All the 
contributors have been very exact in 
sending their initials and mottos. 
Those belonging to the present collec- 
tion have been carefully preserved, 
and each has been affixed to its re- 
spective poem. The letters that ac- 
companied the Addresses having been 
honorably destroyed unopened, it is 
impossible to state the real authors 
with any certainty, but the ingenious 
reader, after comparing the ‘Initials 
with the motto, and both with the 
poem, may form his own conclusions. 
The Editor does not anticipate any 
disapprobation from thus giving publi- 
city toa small portion of the Resrcrep 
Avpxesses; for unless he is widely 
mistaken in assigning the respective 
authors, the fame of each individual is 
established on much too firm a basis 
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to be shaken by so trifling and evanes- 
cent a publication as the present : 





——neque ego illi detrahere ausim 
Herentem capiti multa cum laude coro- 
nam. 


Of the numerous pieces already sent 
to the Committee for performance, be 
has only availed hiimselfof three vocal 
Travesties, which he has selected, not 
fortheir merit, but simpiy for their bre- 
vity. Above one hundred spectacles, 
melodramas, operas and pantoimimes 
have been transmiited, besides the 
two first acts of one legitimate comely. 
Some of these evince considerable 
smartness of manual dialogue, and 
several brilliant repartees of chairs, 
tables, and other inanimate wits ; but 
the authors seem to have forgotten 
that in the new Drury Lane, the audi- 
ence can hear as well as see. Of late 
our Theatres have been so constructed, 
that John Bull has been compelled to 
have very long ears, or none at all; to 
keep them dangling about his skull 
like discarded servants, while his eyes 
were gazing at pieballs and elephants, 
or else to stretch them out to an asi- 
nine length to catch the congenial 
sound of braying trumpets. An auri- 
cular revolution is, we trust, about to 
take place, and as many people have 
been much puzzled to define the 
meaning of the new era, of which we 
have heard so much, we venture to pro- 
nounce, that as far as regards Drury 
Lane Theatre, the new wra means the 
reign of ears. If the past attord any 
pledge for the future, we may conti- 
dently expect from the Commuitee of 
that House, every thing that can be 
accomplished by the union of taste, 
and assiduity. 


Having, we hope, briefly explained 
the basis on which this fairy fabric 
has been raised by the cveative 
wand of genius, we will introduce 
our readers to the structure of the 
edifice and the portraits which adorn 
it. 

To a person conversant with the 
reigning poets of the day, whether 
usurpers, or legitimate rulers in the 


common-wealth of Taste, it is 
superfluous to observe, that most of 
the pieces which form this collec- 
tion are so completely individualized 
with the style of their prototypes, 
that the initials which head the 
mottos might have been spared. 
They may indeed assist the unprac- 
tised reader, in whom the names of 
Scott, of Southey, and of Crabbe, 
awake no corresponding train of 
ideas and excite no acknowledg- 
ment for pleasure received; but to 
those who are themselves capable 
of discrimination, they are like the 
intrusive good-nature of a friend, 
who, while the plot of a well-con- 
structed drama gradually developes 
itself, whispers in our ear the 
denouement of the piece. 
First in order, stands 


Loyau Errusion, by W.T. F. 


To write a spoken style has been 
the commendation of many who have 
been termed easy writers, and some 
whom critics of a graver mood have 
found it very hard to read with 
patience. We do not wish to class 
Mr. Fitzgerald with “ the mob of 
gentlemen who write with ease,” 
but had he always written as well 
as he speaks, he would never have 
given rise to the caricature which is 
here presented to us. We are par- 
ticularly pleased with the political 
passages and the notion of the 
influence of Buonaparié on our 
theatrical disasters. 


Tue Basy’s Desut, by W. W. 


For Mr. Wordsworth’s preference 
of baby prattle to the mature result 
of awakened intelligence, since he 
has “‘ eyes to make partition between 
good and evil,” we have indeed no 
charity, and heartily approve any 
attempt to make him ashamed of the 
fo'ly of writing beneath himself. We 
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must however observe that the mo- 
nologue of Nancy Lake is considera- 
bly worse than the worst of Mr. 
W’s productions, since we have 
never perused one m which his 
genius did not sometimes flash 
through the cloud in which he 
studiously involves it. 


An ADDRESS without a PHa:nix, 
by S.'T. P. 


Of the resemblance borne by this 
poetical essay to the style and man- 
ner of its prototype, we confess 
ourselves incompetent to judge," 
not knowing exactly what writer is 
distinguished by the initials pre- 
lixed. The lines, however, are musi- 
cal, the ideas just, though obvious, 
aud the poem might stand on its 
intrinsic merit without any secon- 
dary claim 0 attention, 


Cur Bono! by Lorn B. 


This well-chosen motto seems the 
eabalstie spell which dissolves all 
the enchantmeuts of enthusiasm, all 
the illusions which soften and em- 
bellish life; and leaves to the 
noble bard the mere prospect of a 
dreary wilderness devastated by 
Ennui, who, though the offspring of 
Refinement, exbibits only the stern 
features of its other parent Pride. 
Never was there a more close or a 
more liberal imitation than these 
lines present of that fascinating but 
dangerous poem Childe Harold, 
which no reader of sensibility can 
leave unread, or rise from its 
perusal without the spirits dejected 
and the imagination darkened. We 
think the last lines of the second 
stanza as beautiful as any offering 
which elegiac poetry ever laid on 
the shrine of sensibility, 
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The Address to the “ Most 
thinking people” and the introduc- 
tory lines, are exactly characteristic 
of William Cobbett. Writers of 
all ranks are, we find, admitted to 
this muster of wit: whether Mr. 
C. has gained by exchanging the 
roll call for the call of patriotism, 
cannot admit of a doubt, but it is 
not for us to inquire whether any 
one else has been benefited by his 
leaving the halbert for the pen, and 
assuming the adjutancy of public 
affairs. 


Tue Livine Lustres, by T. M. 


The tripping measure, the double 
rhymes, the warm imagery, and the 
easy diction, of Anacreon Moore are 
strongly represented, but as the 
pictures and allusions he presents 
to the fancy, are always distinct and 
clear, we cannot think the notion 
of substituting a row of “ young 
beauties,” for a range of lamps, by 
any means a happy one. We have 
never met with any thing like this 
jumble of physical and moral light 
in the lightest songs and ballads of 
this popular writer: nor do we 
profess to admire the political turn 
which is given to the concluding 
stanzas. 


THE REBUILDING, by R.S. 


We earnestly hope that this 
attempt will not fall into the hands 
of any who have not read that beau- 
tiful poem, the Curse of Kehama. 


Drury’s Dircr, 
by LauRA MATILDA. 


We venture to promise that all 
readers of taste who can get 
through this poem will allow the 
imitation to be exact. 


' We have since discovered that this was written in imitation of the Address sent 


in by Mr. SMiru, Juur. 




















A Tate of Drury-Lantg, byW.S. 


We must not leave unnoticed the 
excellent Motto which crowns this 
address. The poem itself is so like 
Walter Scott that it cannot but 
have considerable merit: the imita- 
tive talent here shines in its full 
splendor, and must afford a rich 
treat to those who have a taste for 
sportive satire. 


JOHNSON’s GHOST. 

On beginning this Address, we 
were almost tempted to exclaim, 
“Hence! Avaunt! ’tis holy ground,” 
and were not a little concerned to 
find our old friend and benefactor 
Bozzy, introduced merely to make 
a bow and retire ; but a few senten- 
ces written in the very tone and 
manner of the Sage of Litchfield 
soothed us into complacency and 
disposed us to approve the imitation 
presented to us. We admire equally 
the sentences which begin, the 
argument which continues, and the 
name which concludes it. 


THe BEAUTIFUL INCENDIARY, 
by the Hon. W.S. 


If the Honorable William Spen- 
cer has ever written such lines as 
these, we can only say that we have 
been very fortunate in the speci- 
mens which have fallen under our 
observation. We suppose the last 
stanza is intended to ridicule a 
passage in a very beautiful song 
beginning with “ Too late I staid.” 


Fire and Aux, by M. G. L. 


If it were even possible to “ wal- 
low naked in December's snow” 
without being greatly inconvenienced 
by the cold, it would be while 
reading this spirited address, which 
not only dazzles, but scorches by a 
blaze of wit, for which the serio- 
comic performances of Mr. Monk 
Lewis and the other professors of 
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the “ terribile via,” supply ample 
fuel. We refer the reader to the de- 
scriptions of the Ale King and the 
Fire King. 

PROPHETIC MusiNnGs, by S. T. C, 


Let Mr. Coleridge read them, 
and let him blush. Gifted as he is 
by nature and by art, why will he 
provoke satire by studied inanity ? 


Drury’s Hustinos, by a Pic- 
Nic Poet. 


We are once more at a loss for 
the prototype of this humorous 
effusion. 


ARCHITECTURAL Aros, by 
Dr. B. 

This is a favorable specimen of 
successful labor. Some of the lines 
remind us of the poetry of Dr. Dar- 
win, and still more forcibly recall 
the loves of the Triangles. We 
know not whether the chemical 
blunder of representing old bricks 
as capable of being moulded up 
again into new ones be intentional 
or not, 


THEATRICAL ALARM Be.u, by 
» 


“Something too much of this,” 
yet it is admirably hit off. The feeble 
amplification, and redundant super- 
fluity of epithet, of this print, can- 
not be better imitated or more 
successfully ridiculed. 


THe THEATRE, by the Rev. G. C. 


Such “ prefaces of apologies ” 
require another to apologize for 
them. Though Mr. Crabbe must 
be acknowledged to be an eminent 
writer, we must allow that he is very 
often pompous and prolix. That 
he represents persons and things as 
they are, rather than as they ought 
to be, is perhaps the reason why his 
portraitures are more frequently 
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admitted to be just than allowed to 
be pleasing. His superfluous minute- 
ness of description is successfully 
initated, but the lover of the ridicu- 
lous will be disappointed if he 
expect to find much to make sport 
of in the poetry of Mr. Crabbe, 
who is indeed rather a moral writer 
in verse than a poet. 


Three dramatico-medical cases 
with the signature of Momus Med- 
lar. 

We must pronounce the mental 
health of that patient to be desper- 
ate, to whom either of these cases 
can apply. Though little skilled in 
these affections of the brain, we do 
not hesitate to declare the most 
alarming symptom to be a plethora 
of Folly, which we shall be most 
happy to relieve by the use of our 


critical lancet. The application of 


ludicrous terms, and the introduc- 
tion of familiar images to incidents 
in themselves serious and aflecting, 
will always make the vulgar laugh, 
but readers of sensibility love not to 
be robbed of “ the Joy of Grief.” 

We cannot think either the peni- 
tence of a deluded wife, the forgive- 
ness of a christian husband, the 
horrors of a guilty usurper, or the 
catastrophe of a murderer, proper 
subjects to form the basis of a 
comic entertainment. 


Puncn’s ApoTueosis, by T. H. 

This is the last, and we are almost 
tempted to exclaim, “ O most 
foolish, lame, and impotent conclu- 
sion!” but it may have merit which 
we lose by not knowing its proto- 
type, (though we have heard, Mr. 
Theodore Hook), 

*,* Our readers will be aware 
that it was impossible to analyse 
these witty effusions in any other 
way, than by noticing the character 
of the originals, which was the 
object of the imitation. 


GYMNASIUM sive SYMBOLA CRI- 
TIcA. By the Rev, ALEXANDER 
Cromsir, L. L. D. 2 vols. Svo. 
London, Johnson. 1812. Price 18s. 


Ir is observed by the author of 
the work before us, that the most 
successful means of becoming cri- 
tically acquainted with any foreign 
language, is to employ it, either in 
composition, or translation, under 
the direction of some skilful teacii- 
er. A capacity of translating our 
vernacular tongue into another lan- 
guage, with accuracy and elegance, 
affords, he observes, the most in- 
contestible evidence of a perfect 
acquaintance with the grammar, 
the idiom, and the purest phrase- 
ology of that language. 

To assist the classical student in 
acquiring a correct Latin prose 
style, is the sole, but not unimport- 
ant purpose of the “ Gymnasium 
sive Symbola Critica.” ‘The work, 
accordingly, consists of critical 
observations of a miscellaneous na- 
ture, but chiefly philological, illus- 
trated by Exercises, progressively 
adapted to the capacity of the 
scholar. To enable our readers to 
form a judgment of these volumes, 
we shall first present them with a 
sketch of the author’s plan, and 
then select a specimen of its exe- 
cention. 

The work is introduced with 
some preliminary observations, the 
purpose of which is to furnish the 
reader with some general rules for 
writing correct Latin prose. These 
occupy 107 pages. 

The several excellencies of style, 
the author observes, result from a 
combination of the three following 
requisites— 1st. A judicious selec- 
tion of words; 2d. A natural and 
lucid arrangement ; and 3d. An 
observance of those grammatical 
relations among the words them- 
selves, which reputable and general 
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usage has established. Presuming 
that the reader has already acquired 
a competent knowledge of Latin 
syntax, he proceeds, in Chap. 1. 
of the Preliminary Observations, to 
offer a few directions for the se- 
lection of words. lere he is na- 
turally led to explain the character 
of Barbarism ; and endeavours to 
establish certain rules, by which 
the junior reader may determine 
the relative value of those synoni- 
mous words, which the Lexicogra- 
pher may, in any case, present to 
his choice. After showing that 
Barbarisms, though sometimes ad- 
missible, should generally be avoid- 
ed, as unfriendly to perspicuity, he 
proceeds to caution the scholar 
against the employment of any 
Latin word in a barbarous sense,— 
also against the use of any phrase- 
ology purely poetical, and likewise 
against the employment of equivo- 
cal words whenever ambiguity of 
meaning is to be apprehended. 
‘These admonitions are accompanied 
with examples. 

In Chap. Uf. which is divided 
into two sections, the author treats 
of arrangement, or the collocation 
of words in clauses and sentences. 
The first section is devoted to the 
consideration of comparative ar- 
rangement. Here the author, after 
illustrating the superiority, which 
a transpositive language possesses 
over one, which is purely analogous, 
in respect to arrangement, proceeds 
to exemplify the difference between 
the English and the Latin colloca- 
tion, and to inquire, which of them 
should be deemed the natural order. 
Section 2. treats especially of Latin 
arrangement, and contains a variety 
of rules for the direction of the 
scholar in the collocation of words. 

Iu Chap. 111. the author treats 
of trenslation, and inquires, what 
are the qualifications necessary to 


constitute the excellence of a good 
transiator. He then proceeds, in 
Chap. iv. to explain the causes 
which render translation, in many 
instances, imperfect, and in others, 
impracticable. Chap. v. is given 
wholly to the subject of Anglo- 
Latin translation, After observing, 
that idiomatical expressions should 
be studiously avoided, unless the 
idioms of the two languages should 
accidentally concur, and that phrases 
should be rendered by phrases, none 
being allowable, unless sanctioned 
by positive authority, he observes, 
that tropes and figures cannot al- 
ways admit a close or literal trans- 
lation. 


In translating, it is necessary to 
observe, that tropes and figures can- 
not always be transferred from one 
language into another; in other 
words, the figurative terms cannot, 
in every instance, be literally trans- 
lated. For example, the Latins said, 
Ferro occisus est, to denote, “ He 
was slain by a sword;” but we can- 
not transfer the synecdoche, and say 
in English, “ he was slain by iron.” 
To explain the origin of tropes and 
figures, as partly created by neces- 
sity, partly adopted from convenience, 
and partly introduced as subservient 
to beauty, elegance, vivacity, and 
strength, would lead us too far from 
our present purpose. Suffice it to 
observe, that tropes and tigures being 
founded in the relation, which one 
object of thought bears to another, 
and the laws of mental association 
being the same in all men, a very 
close resemblance exists between dif- 
ferent languages, in respect to the 
figurative employment of words. Hence 
a term, figuratively used in one lan- 
guage, frequently admits a literal 
translation into another, without vio- 
lating the figure. Of this fact, it 
would be easy to adduce a great 
variety of examples. We shall con- 
tent ourselves, however, with the few 
following— 

We say, in English, “ The pillar of 
the family,” denoting by metaphor, 
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the person by whom the family is 
supported. “ I have read Virgil,” 
where Virgi/ by metonymy is put for 
* the works of Virgil.” “ He drank 
the cup,” where by the same figure, 
the Cup is put for the liquor, which 
it contained. “ Warlike Rome,” 
where, by metonymy also, the city 
is put for its inhabitants. “ The keel 
plows the sea,” the kee/, a part of the 
ship, being used by Synecdoche to 
express the whole. “ Annibal was 
conquered,” where Annibal is put for 
the Carthaginian army. “ They 
drink the Tigris,” the whole, by the 
same figure, being taken for a part. 
We say also, “ The angry sea,” 
“ The tide rages,” “ A tenacious 
memory,” “ A solid judgment.” 
These expressions all admit a literal 
translation into Latin, the correspond- 
ent terms having, in both languages, 
the same literal and figurative accep- 
tation; thus, “ Coluinen familiz.” 
Ter. “ Virgilium legi.” “ Poculum 
bibit.” Tibu/. “ Ferox Roma.” Hor. 
“ Carina sulcat.” Virg. “ Annibal 
victus est.” Liv. “ Tigrim bibunt.” 
Virg. “ Iratum mare.” Hor. “ /Estus 
furit.” Virg. “ Tenax memoria.” 
Quint. “ Mens solida.” Hor. 

In these, and numberless other ex- 
amples, which might be adduced, the 
two languages concur in respect to 
the literal, and the figurative, accep- 
tation of the terms. But this coim- 
cidence does not universally obtain. 
Were we, for example, to render 
Obtusa pectora, “ Blunt breasts.” 
Acutum caput, “ A sharp head.” 
Ferro flammaque, “ With iron and 
flame.” Calix faecundus, “ A fruit- 
ful cup;” our translations would be 
obscure, if not completely unintelligi- 
ble. On the other hand, a figurative 
expression, in English, will not al- 
ways admit a literal translation into 
the Latin language. We say of a 
person, endued with great affection 
and benevolence, “ He has a warm 
heart ;” but were we to render this 
by Calidum cor, we should convey a 
very difierent idea from that, which 
the original expresses. The word sai/, 
in English, is by Synecdoche, trequent- 
ly employed to denote the whole 
ship—and we say in our language, 
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“ T perceive two sail,” or “ three 
sail.” But can this be rendered in 
Latin by Duo vela, Tria vela? Cer- 
tainly not. The term ve/un denotes 
simply the “ sail,” or “ canvass,” 
and is never figuratively employed to 
signify the whole ship. (Cr, to bor- 
row another ijlustration from sea lan- 
guage, we may say, in Mnglish, “ All 
hands went on board,” where the 
term IHHunds is by a Synecdoche put 
tor Muriners ; but in Latin we must 
render it by Omnes naute, and not 
Omnes manus. pp. cli—ev. 


The Preliminary Observations are 
concluded with a few admonitions, 
respecting perspicuity and preci- 
sion. 

Having presented our readers 
with this brief analysis of the pre- 
liminary matter, we cannot so well 
point out the nature of these vo- 
lumes as by inserting the Author’s 
Preface. 


PREFACE. 


It will not be questioned by those, 
who are conversant in the study of 
philology, that the most successful 
means of acquiring a correct and cri- 
tical acquaintance with a dead lan- 
guage, is to employ it, either in com- 
position or translation, under the 
direction of a skilful master. Nor 
will it be doubted, that a capacity to 
express our own, or the sentiments of 
others, in a foreign language, with 
accuracy and elegance, is the most 
unequivocal proof of a perfect acquain- 
tance with its grammar, its idiom, and 
its purest phraseology. A knowledge 
of the vocabulary, combined with a 
slender proficiency ta the etymology 
and syntax, aided by a tolerably acute 
judgment, will enabie a person to trans- 
late a foreign language inte his own, 
with considerable correctness. Where 
a critical knowledge of the principies 
fails him, the context will frequently 
direct him to the meaning of the 
author; and, what the scientific trans- 
lator executes by his critical skill, the 
other frequently is able to accomplish 
by the aid of sagacity, and an ac- 
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qimintance with the subject. But the 
converse operation is a more arduous 
task. In translating Into a foreign 
language, or employimg it as the ve- 
hicle of our own thoughts, neither 
intuitive sagacity of intellect, nor the 
most intimate acquaintance with the 
subject will avail, without a perfect 
knowledge of the grammar, the idiom, 
and the elegancies of the language. 
Hence we find many capable of trans- 
lating a Greek or a Roman classic, 
with considerable facility and correct- 
ness, into their vernacular tongue, 
who are contessedly unable to render, 
with tolerable accuracy, a few sen- 
tences of their own language into 
Greek or Latin. To clothe Cicero or 
Virgil in an English dress is an office, 
to which many may be fully com- 
petent; but to render the most cor- 
rect translation of these into Virgilian 
hexameter, or Ciceronian prose, would 
surpass the powers of the most accom- 
plished classical scholar. 

To facilitate the attainment of a 
correct Latin prose style, as far as it 
is acquirable by us moderns, is the 
principal aim of the following pages. 
{low mortifying soever it may be to 
our national pride, the charge alleged 
agaist us by some foreign critics, that 
the Latin prose, which has lately 
issued trom the British press, is, with 
a few exceptions, glaringly disfigured 
with poetical idioms, palpable imaccu- 
racies, and solecistic phraseology, is 
unquestionably an imputation, which, 
without the blindest partiality to our- 


‘selves, cannot be pronounced to be 


entirely groundless. Whether this 
impurity of diction be ascribable to a 
premature initiation into the practice 
of versification, or to al excessive at- 
tention devoted to this exercise, while 
Latin prose is comparatively neg- 
lected, the author does not presume 
to determine. Thus much is certain, 
that there is a freedom of diction 
permitted to the poet, which is denied 
to the prose writer; and that, when 
this licence has been early and habi- 
tually indulged, it requires more than 
common vigilance in the translator, 
to prevent its insinuation inte a spe- 
cies of style, from which it ought to 
be most carefully excluded. The 
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poet, it is to be observed, adopts a 
vocabulary, which, either in respect 
to the words themselves, or-the sense 
in which he employs them, may be 
justly regarded as peculiarly his own. 
His diction possesses more of eleva- 
tion and magnificence, than is suited 
to*the grave and simple style of the 
philosopher, or the historian; and, 
when he condescends to employ, or is 
by necessity compelled to use, the 
humbler vocabulary of prose, he in- 
vests his words with a figurative 
meaning. His language is the ex- 
pression of ardent feeling, vehement 
passion, or fervid imagination. The 
cause he denotes by its effect, the 
genus by the species, the whole by a 
part, and conversely, substituting > fe 
one symbol of thought or perception 
for the sign of another, if the subjects 
are related by resemblance, or con- 
trariety. 

Fettered also by the metrical laws 
of his art, he assumes a licence to 
deviate from certain syntactical rules, 
to which the prose writer is strictly 
confined. Such are the idiomatic 
licences of the poet; and, when the 
scholar has been early and much ha- 
bituated to these, it is not to be won- 
dered, if he transfer them into a spe- 
cies of composition, in which they 
can be regarded in no other light, 
than as palpable incongruities, or 
meretricious embellishments. In this 
way, perhaps, we may account for 
that grotesque commi ture of poetic 
and prosaic idicms, which disfigure 
the diction of many of our modern 
writers of Latin prose. 

By these observations, however, 
the auther would not be understood 
to signify, that the study of prosody, 
or the practice of versification, is either 
useless, or unnecessery. Though, in 
estimating the merit cf prosodical 
science, either by the talents neces- 
sary to acquire it, or by its tendency 
to improve the intellectual powers, or 
by its cenera! comrarative utility, the 
mere prosodiam may, perhaps, be re- 
garded as occupying a subordinate 
renk in the literary scale, yet surely 
no person can be entitled to the ap- 
pellation of “classical scholar,” who 
has neglected the study of this 
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science. To the skill of the prosodian 
we are indebted for many valuable 
emendations of the ancient poets ; 
and he, who reads Horace without a 
correct acquaintance with his metres, 
tastes but impertectly the beauties of 
the poet. And, though a knowledge 
of quantity, and the rules of prosody 
in general, may doubtless be acquired 
by other means, than the practice of 
versification, it must be admitted that 
this exercise is not devoid of utility, 
having a direct tendency to invigorate 
the imagination, and improve the 
taste. But still, if we consider, that 
the principal advantages, resulting 
from this practice, are attainable by 
other means, and if we reflect, how 
few there are, who are by nature 
qualified to become poets, and how 
rarely occasion presents itself for ex- 
hibiting a skill in the composition of 
Latin or Greek poetry, we cannot 
help regarding the art of versification, 
in its most classic style, as com- 
paratively of secondary importance. 
Though Latin prose has now ceased 
to be the general medium of commu- 
nication in the literary world, to write 
it with correctness is surely an accom- 

lishment, which every classical scho- 
ar should be ambitious to attain. In 
translating a Greek withor, and in 
critical annotations on a Roman clas- 
sic, Latin prose is almost universally 
employed. And nothing, it is con- 
ceived, can be less consisient with 
propricty, or less creditable to the 
writer, in a work professedly critical 
on some ancient classic, or in a trans- 
lation of some Greek author, than for 
the critic, or the translator, to betray 
in every page, an ignorance of that 
language, in which he undertakes to 
exhibit his own sentiments, or to ex- 
press the meaning of his original. 
Yet this is no uncommon fact. To 
produce examples would be invidious. 
The object of the author is not to 
offend, but to admonish. 

In the execution of this work, the 
author has endeavoured to accommo- 
date his observations, as far as possi- 
ble, to the capacity of the junior 
scholar, for whom chieily this work 
is intended. In his selection of exer- 
cises, he has exemplified the several 
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species of style, the colloquial, the 
epistolary, the historical, and the ora- 
torical. He thinks it necessary, at the 
same time, to observe, that, though 
the exercises are chiefly extracted from 
the Latin classics, they are not to be 
regarded as mere translations. He has 
abridged the original, wherever it was 
necessary, in order to adapt the 
length of the exercise to the capacity 
of the scholar; and he has, on the 
contrary, occasionally introduced pas- 
sages, which might serve to illustrate 
the critical observations. If, in the 
syntactical remarks, a few repetitions 
occur, he trusts the attentive and judi- 
cious reader will perceive, that they 
are found chiefly in those cases, in 
which, as the experienced teacher well 
knows, the young pupil is most prone 
to err. 

In the explanation of synonimes, 
two different modes present them- 
selves to our choice. The one is to 
exhibit the primary idea annexed to 
the word, and then to evolve the 
accessory conceptions belonging to it. 
This very often necessarily requires a 
detailed explanation. The other is 
to display, and to contrast with each 
other, the two principal subordinate 
conceptions. Each of these two modes 
vussesses peculiar advantages. The 
latter recommends itself by an epi- 
grammatic conciseness, which seizes 
the attention, and assists the memory. 
But it is liable to this great objection, 
that, when the term involves more 
than one accessory idea, this mode of 
distinguishing is necessarily defective ; 
for it is an error to imagine, that in 
all cases, there is only one subordinate 
conception attached to a word. Were 
this the fact, it cannot be questioned, 
that the epigrammatic mode of dis- 
tinction, if it may be so denominated, 
would be far the preferable one, and 
would be in all cases perfectly com- 
prehensive. But, when along with 
the primary conception, the word in- 
cludes several secondary ideas, it is 
evident, that the complete evolution 
of these is to be effected only by 
specific explanation. Each of these 
modes the author has adopted, as the 
case required. And, if he has occa- 
sionally differed from some learned 
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philologists and critics in this, as well 
as in other parts of his works, he 
hopes the candid reader will not as- 
cribe it to the arrogance of presump- 
tion, or to an overwecning contidence 
of the author in his own judgment. 
Where there is so much scope for 
diversity of opinion, and so great 
room for misconception, concurrence 
among critics is not to be expected, 
and error may reasonably claim for- 
giveness. 
Greenwich, 10th March, 
1812. 


We have now only to add, that 
the author, in the year 1792, pub- 
lished “ An Essay on Philosophical 
Necessity,” in one volume, 8vo. 
pp. 508.; and in the year 1802, 
“ A Treatise on the Etymology and 
Syntax of the English Language,” 
of which a second edition was pub- 
lished in the year 1809, in one 
volume. 8vo. pp. 425. Printed 
for Johnson, in St. Paul’s Church 
Yard. 








MATHEMATICAL LEcTURES. By 
Professor B. BRIDGE. 2nd Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
Cadell. 1812. Pr. 15s. 


These Lectures, though bound up 
together so as to form one work, 
consist of three tracts or small trea- 
tises entirely independent of each 
other. The first of them contains 
fifteen lectures on the principles of 
Algebra ; the second, six lectures 
on the elements of Plane Trigono- 
metry ; the third, eight lectures on 
the construction, properties, and an- 
alogies of the three Conic Sections ; 
and in conjunction with the Ele- 
ments of Euclid they are intended 
by the author “to furnish young per- 
sons with a compendious course of 
Mathematical reading, preparatory 
to their entrance upon the Study of 
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Natural Philosophy.” We shall 
therefore give some account of each 
tract separately. 

1. The Algebra. The lectures 
on this subject are confined entirely 
to what is commonly called the 
JSirst part of Algebra, without at all 
adverting to the higher or more ab- 
struse branches of the science, and 
we are informed in the Preface, p. 
7. that, “in the general plan of 
them, the introduction of any per- 
plexing or intricate questions, which 
might tend to disgust or dishearten 
the learner at first entering upon 
his Mathematical course, has been 
carefully avoided.” 

In the first or introductory lec- 
ture, after having defined and ex- 
plained the use of the most common 
Algebraic signs, symbols, &c. Mr. 
B. proceeds to exemplify his subject 
by showing the method of solving 
the following question, viz “ To 
divide the number 35 into two such 
parts, that one part shall exceed the 
other part by 9.” 


A person unacquainted with Alge- 
bra would most probably set about 
the solution of this question in the 
following manner. 1. It appears, in 
the first place, that there must be a 
greater and /esser part. 2. By the hy- 
pothesis, the greater part must erceed 
the lesser by 9. 3. But it is evi- 
dent that the greater and lesser part 
added together must be equal to the 
whole number 35. 4. If then we sub- 
stitute for the greater part its equiva- 
lent, viz. “the lesser part increased by 
9.,” it follows, that the lesser part in- 
creased by 9, with the addition of the 
said lesser part, is equal to 35. 5. Or, 
in other words, that twice the lesser 
part, with the addition of 9, is equal 
to 35. 6. Therefore twice the lesser 
pat must be equal to 35 with 9 sub- 
tracted from it. 7. Uence, twice the 
lesser part is equal to 26. 8. From 
which we conclude, that the lesser 
part is equal to 26 divided by 2; 1. e. 
to 13. 9. And consequently, as the 
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greater part exceeds the /esser by 9, it 
must be equal to 22. pp. 18, 14. 


The 2nd, Srd, and 4th lectures 
contain ihe application of the four 
fundamental rules of arithmetic to 
Algebraic quantities both in their 
integral and fractional fori, together 
with the raising of powers and extrac- 
tion of roois; the whole being illus- 

rated by a variety of plain and easy 

exampies. The aert tiree lectures 
are upon simple and guadratic egua- 
tions; and to assist the learner ia 
the solution of the questions and 
problems contained in thei, we are 
informed, Pref. p. 3. “ that great 
care has been taken, that these 
questious whose solutions ave given 
at full leagth, should bear a near 
resemblance and analogy to such as 
are left wnsolved at the end of each 
section.” 

The Sth, 9th, and 10th lectures 
are upon the doctrine of ratios, 
proportion and variable quantities ; 
the 1ith and 12th upon Aritimeli- 
cal and Geometrical progression ; 
he 13th, on the arithmetic of surd 
quantities; these lectures, like the 
former, abound with a variety of easy 
exainples and familiar questrons to 
exercise the learner upon tie se- 
veral subjects contained ia them. 

Logerithms form tue subject of 
the 14th lecture, upon which Mr. 
B. observes, Pref. p. 5. thet, “ in an 
elementary treatise of this kind, be 
has not theught it necessary to 
trouble the learner with rules for 
the coasiruction of Logarithniic 
tables; but tie! his object is to 
explain the nature aud properties 
of the logaritinas themselves as they 
siand in those tables, and to apply 
them to sevexal very useft.. arithme- 
tical purposes.” The principal pur 
poses to which Mr. B. has apy 








them, are, the -summaticn of Ge- 
ometric series, the calculation of 





the valve of money put out at com- 
pound interest ; and to ascertain- 
ing the rate of increase ef the poe- 
pulation ia suy one cewntry under 
given circumsiances of births and 
mortality, for which he gives the 
following theorem. 


Let (P) represent the population of a 


1 
country at any £& iven period ; ( ~) the 


fractional pert of the population which 


die ina year (or ratio of mortalily); 
1 \ y 
(; ) the proportion of births ina year ; 


then, if ( A) repre ents the stale of the 
population at the end of (v) yours, log 


m—b 
A= log. Pet n XK log. 1+ oo 
p. 234. 


Haviag investigated this Theorem 
and applied it to the solution of 
several questions, Mr. B. thus con- 
cludes his 14th section. 


M. Humbolt afirms, that in 1793 
the population of New Spain amount- 
ed to 44183529 persons; and having 
found, irom authenticated registers of 
births and dcaths, that the former are 
about xth, and the /atter about sth 

‘ 


of the whole populatien, he estimates 
the population in 1803 at 5800000 
persons ; znd afterwards asserts that 
in 1808 it may be expecicd to amount 
to sia mifliovs and a half. In this case 


P = 4483529, m = S50, 6 = 17, and 





- b a 
1 pal ase ) 
-p —7-=si0" If x 10, log. 


A = log. 4483529 -+ 10 X “Tog. 523 
—Tog. 510 = 6.7609849 = log. 
5766800; aud if z == 15, then log. A 
= 6 6155924 = lov. 6540220. M. 
Huinbolt’s reasoning therefure accords 
very nearly with this meibod of cal- 
culation; as it appears from it, that 
in 1803 the population would amount 
to 5766800, end in 1808 to 6540220 
persuus. p. 240. 





The concluding lecture is upon 
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miscellaneous subjects; such as Un- 
limited problems ; the properties of 
numbers ; Permutations and combi- 
nations ; the different modes of in- 
vestigating the Binomial Theorem ; 
the solution of Lrponential equa- 
tions; &c. The following is Mr. 
B’s manner of cousidering the ex- 
pression for a Perfect Number. 


The proj erties of numbers which 
we have just now exhibited have been 
deduced from the manner in which 
any number may be algebraically re- 
presented, according to the value of 
its digits in the common arithmetic al 
scale. But there are certain numbers, 
which may be considered as arising 
from the continued multiplication of 
other numbers. The most gencral form 
under which numbers of this hind may 
be presented, is a bmer ds &c. where 
a, b, c, d,&c. are prime numbers,and n, 
m, r,s, &c. any whole numbers what- 
ever. The divisorsofan bmc ds , &c. 
are 1, a, a*, a’....an; 6, ab, a*b, a%b 
not is FF, ab? % anh? » a°b*....@" 6’; 
&e.; c, ac, a’c, @e....ar ec; &e.; ab, 
abe, abc*, abc, abcr ; &e. be. &c. &c.; 
and the nwmber of these divisors will 
depend upon the number af factors a. 
b,c, d, &c. and the magnitude of the 
indices n,m, 7,8, &c. The mosi simple 
form under which a bmer ds &c. can 
be exhibited, wil! evidently be, when 
there are only fwo factors, and when 
the index of one of them is equal to 
unity: this form is a» 6, and its divi- 
sors arc 1, a, a*, «3, a*....ar; and b, 
ab, a°b, a’b,....an—1b, 

Considering the composition of a 
number under the simple form ah, 
we are furnished with a method for 
investigating the expression for what 
is called a perfect number, i. ¢. a num- 
ber which is equal to the sum of all its 
divisors. Yor in this case ab = 1 a@ 
+a'ta’....ta’; +b+-ab4- 
a’b+a'’b....Ka"~'b= (by Sect. 

at'—1 ab—b sees 
73.) ~ 3°. at'b 
a—1 a—l 
—@bo=at—1+a'b—l, or 
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at'd — 2a°b+b=a't'—1, 
e +] 

—2a° - 1’ 
by the iaeaiinn bis a prime 
number; .*.a°t'—2a"-+- 1 must 
be equal to wnity ; and con- 
ongnenty at'—24°=0;3 .% 
a—2=0, or a=2; and in 
” case b= at! 1] = ott 

; hence the expression a") 
ta 2° 2't'~1 where 
2'+*—1 must bea prime num- 
ber. 

Let n=1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, &c. 
then 2°t'—1=8, 7, 15, 31, 
63, 127, 255, &c.; of which 
the prime numbers are 3, 7, 
31, 127, &c. and the corres- 
ponding values of 2 are 1, 2, 
4, 6, &c.; hence the perfect 
numbers are generated in the 
following order ; 


2xX2*—I= 2%3 =6 
2X2—1= 4X7 —28 
2*x2°*—1- 1=16X%51 —496 
2°x 2° —1=64X 127=8128 
and proceeding in this manner, the 


next pertect mumber is found to be 
2096128. 


hence oo ; but 











Il. The Plene Trigonometry. Ta 
the first lecture upon this subject, 
alter giving the usual 'Triconometri- 
cal definitions, Mr. B. proceeds to 
show some of the principal proper- 
tiesof arcs of 30°, 45°, 60°, and 
concludes by calculating the sine, 
cosine, tangent and secant of those 
ares arithmetically, The second 
lecture contains the investigation of 
the general expressions for the sine, 
cosine, &c. of the sum and differ- 
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ence of two ares, and for the sine, 
cosine, &c. of multiple ares. 

In the 3rd lecture Mr. B. has 
shown the method of constructing 
a table of natural sines, cosines, 
versed sines, tangents, secants, &c, 
for every degree and minute of the 
quadrant; to which is added an 
instance or two of Formule of veri- 
Jication ; and in the fourth lecture, 
after having investigated a Theorem 
for the actual construction of a table 
of Logarithms, he explains the 
manner of finding the logarithmic 
sines, cosines, tangents, secants, &c. 
of the same ares, 

The 5th lecture contains the 
Theorems for the solution of the 
diffcrent cases of right-angled and 
oblique-angled triangles, with a 
few practical examples for the illus- 
tration of each case. In the sirth 
lecture the principles of Plane Tri- 
gonometry are applied in a few 
simple instances to the mensuration 
of the heights and distances of ob- 
jects upon the earth’s surface; Mr. 
B. concludes with a glance at the 
method of measuring the length of 
an arc of the Meridian. 

Ill, The Conic Sections. With 
respect to the lectures contained in 
this treatise, we are told (Pref. p. 
vi.) that “they are so divided and 
arranged, as to be adapted to the 
particular wants of the student at 
two different periods of his progress 
through a complete course of Ma- 
thematics and Natural Philosophy. 
The first three lectures, together 
with a part of the fourth (viz. to the 
end Sect. viii.) may, with great pro- 
priety, be read as soon as he has 
made himself acquainted with the 
Elements of Euclid, and the com- 
mon principles of Algebra ; the re- 
maining lectures not being of quite 
so elementary a nature, may be de- 
ferred till he is so far advanced in 
that course as to be prepared to enter 
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upon the study of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Principia.” 

In the Introductory lecture Mr. 
B. investigates the nature of the 
curve arising from cutting the Cone 
in any manner by a plane; and af- 
terwards shows that the same curve 
may be generated by lines revolving 
in a plane. He then proceeds in 
the next three lectures to demon- 
strate the most common and useful 
properties of the three Conic Sec- 
tions: the second lecture contains 
the properties of the Parabola ; the 
third those of the Ellipse ; and the 
fourth those of the Hyperbola, 
which he divides into three classes, 
viz. 1. The properties analogous to 
those of the Ellipse. 2. Such pro- 
perties as are derived from its rela- 
tion to the Asymptote ; and 3. The 
peculiar properties of the equilateral 
Hyperbola. 

The fifth is a short lecture upon 
the nature of Curvature. Mr. B. 
begins by defining what is meant by 
curvature and the variation of cur- 
vature, and then goes on to inves- 
tigate the relation which takes place 
between the curve and the tangent 
just at the point of contact. ‘This,” 
says he, “is a subject of consider- 
able difficulty, inasmuch as it in- 
volves the consideration of quan- 
tities which will not admit of strict 
geometrical comparison, but require 
a species of minute analysis, the 
principles of which are exhibited in 
the following Theorems.” He then 
gives four Theorems explanatory 
of the nature of curvature in ge- 
neral, which are afterwards exem- 
plified by applying them to finding 
the diameters and chords of curva- 
ture of the three Conic Sections. 

The sixth lecture treats of the 
analogous properties of the three 
Conic Sections. Having shown 
“‘ the changes which take place in 
the nature of the curve described 
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upon the surface of a cone during 
the revolution of the plane of inter- 
section,” Mr. B. next explains the 
manner in which the Ellipse and 
Ilyperbola as well as the Parabola 
may be constructed by means of a 
Directrix. Having deduced a few 
properties from this mode of con- 
struction, the lecture concludes with 
the analogous properties of the 
normal, Latus-rectum, Radius of 
curvature, &c. in all the conic sec- 
tions. The seventh lecture con- 
tains the method “of finding the 
dimensions of Conic Sections, whose 
chords of curvature or latera secta 
are given,” and “ of describing 
such as shall pass through certain 
given points ;” and the theorems in- 
vestigated for this purpose are ex- 
emplified by Problems, in which 
those dimensions &c. are calculated 
arithmetically, 

The eighth lecture is upon the 
quadrature of the Conic Sections. 
“« The area of a Conic Section,” says 
Mr. B. “ like that of any other 
curve, may be found by deducing 
the value of the common fluxional 
expression (y x) from the equation 
to the curve, and then finding its 
fluent by a series, or in such other 
manner as the case may admit of. 
But there are certain peculiarities 
respecting the quadrature of these 
curves, which it will be worth while 
to make the subjects of distinct con- 
sideration ; and in doing this, we 
shall, first, investigate the relation 
which obtains between the areas of 
conic sections of the same kind, 
having the same vertex and axis ; 
in the next place, we shall show 
the method of finding the area of 
each conic section separately.” The 
areas of the Parabola, Ellipse and 
Hyperbola being thus ascertained, 
and their peculiarities pointed out ; 
the lecture concludes with a few 
observations upon the quadrature 


of the Parabola according to the 
method of the ancients, which (we 
are told) contains the substance of 
the last eight Propositions (viz. from 
17 to 24 inclusive) of ARCHIME- 
DES de quadraturé Parabola, and 
of the fourth proposition of his 
Book de Conoidibus et Spheroidi- 
bus. 








REASONS against the Bill for the 
“appointment of a Vice-Chancellor. 
With General Remarks, showin 
the necessity of establishing ad. 
ditional superior Courts of Jus- 
tice. London, Reed. 1813. pp. 
20. Pr. Is. 


Tue greater part of the observa- 
tious which compose this pamphlet 


were originally inserted in the British 
Commoner, a Sunday Journal. Since 
they were written, a pamphlet, which is 
attributed to ahigh legal authority, has 
appeared, containing some strong objec- 
tions to the Bill; but the present writer, 
having taken a different view of the snb- 
ject, and his remarks having attracted 
some notice, has been induced to revise 
aud extend what he had thrown together, 
and to submit it to the public in this 
form. p. 20. 


The work appears to be the result 
of professional experience, and com- 
mences with a short view of the 
origin of our different courts at 
Westminster. From this view, 


it will appear that the legitimate consti- 
tutional mode of providing for an in- 
crease of legal business, is to establish 
additional courts of concurreut jurisdic- 
tion with those already in existence, and 
not to appoint deputies or assistants, or 
multiply the number of petty dependent 
jurisdictions. Thus the aula regis, or 
grand court established by the Normans, 
being insufficient to dispense justice to 
the numerous suitors, was split into se- 
veral courts, each exercising a distinct 
and independent authority. When the 
Grand Justiciar, who presided in the aula 
regis, was no longer able to dispose of 
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the accumulation of legal business, our 
ancestors did not hit on the expedient of 
appointing a Vice-Justiciar to act ander 
him and be obedient to lis call, while he 
retained al! the undivided power and 
patronage of that high office; but such 
power and patronage, w hich had become 
too enormous, was wisely divided and 
distributcd among several Judges, all of 
equal dignity, and all independent of 
each other. 

Whenever there has been a departure 
from what we have stated to be the pro- 
per coustitutional mode of providing for 
the administration of the laws, injurious 
consequences have followed. pp. 8, & 

About the middle of the reigu of Eli- 
zabetli,a new kind of judicature was in- 
stituted for taking cognizance and charge 
of the persons and property of Bankrupts. 
By an act passed in the 13th year of that 
reign, the Lord Chancellor or Lord 
Keeper was empowered by commission 
under the Great Seal to appoint Com- 
Missioners for the above purpose, who 
had large discretions given to them to 
imprison the person of the Bankrupt, 
sell his lands and goods, examine him and 
others touching all matters relating to 
his property for the prevention and de- 
tection of trauds, &c. By this statute 
the power of the Commissiovers appears 
to have been completely arbitrary ; but 
subsequent acts have given, ii most cases, 
au appellant jurisdiction to the Lord 
Chancellor, and have in many other re- 
spects made considerable alterations in 
the powers of the Commissioners, leaving 
them, nevertheless, in some cases, still an 
uncontrouled authority. 

Here then we sce a jurisdiction ema- 
nating fiom the Court of Chancery, being 
ina great measure under the control of 
the Chancellor, yet possessing in some 
points a complete and arbitvary discre- 
tion, subject to no appeal whatever. 
Truly eccentric and singular in its for- 
mation, and inconvenient in its practice, 
it presents the most extraordinary ano- 
maly of a jurisdiction that ever was seen 
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or heard of. In the constitution of this 
Court, in the gencral deportment of these 
who preside there, in the order and de- 
corum of their sittings, the regularity of 
their proceedings, the solemnity of their 
deliberations, the accuracy of their deci- 
sions, and the firmness with which they 
enforce them, how much is there to ad- 
mire, or rather how mech to condemn? 
Is there in fact, a trader, a merchant, ora 
professional man of eharacter in the king- 
dom, who does not execrate this system? 
Yet, though all exclaim against it, none 
dare extertain the least Lope that it will 
be overthrown. A preper remedy to this 
glaring evil, namely, the establishment of 
ahigh and independent Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, would have rendered the paltry 
expedient of a Vice-Chancellorship un- 
necessary." 

It must strike every one as a remark- 
able circumstance, that notwithstanding 
the amazing increase of judicial business, 
which the influx of wealth and the com- 
plication of interests among a commer- 
cia! and flourishing people have been 
constantly producing, no court of justice 
of a superior order has been established 
in England for several centuries. When 
we advert to this fact, can we be sur- 
prised at the delays of the law? Nore 
of the Courts are equal to the immense 
accumulation of business which presses 
upon them. ‘The Chancellor has de- 
clared himscif unable to get through the 
multifarious business of his high office. 
The ouly constitutional, and only effec- 
tual remedy for this evil, is the erection 
of additional Courts, on the same footing 
of independence with the superior Courts 
already in existence. pp. 10—15. 


The author next points out the 
defects of the bil! for the establish- 
meat of a Vice-Chancellor, and con- 
cludes with some remarks on the re- 
medies which have been proposed for 
the delay of legal business. 


? Tt is a circumstance not generally known, that the first Statute of Bankruptcy 
(the 54 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 4. now abrogated) did in fact establish a Court ef 
Bankruptcy, for it enacted that the ** Lord Chancellor of England, or Keeper of the 
Great Seal, the Lord ‘Treasurer, the Lord President, Lord Privy Seal, and other of 
the King’s Most Honorable Privy Council, the Chief Justices of cither Bench for the 
time being, or three of them at the least, whereof the Lord Chancellor or Keeper of 
the Great Seal, Lord Treasurer, Lord President, or the Lord Privy Seal, to be one, 
should bave authority over the persons and estates of Bankrupts ;” so that to these 
high personages, formed into a kind of Court, was committed much the same powers 


as were afterwards vested in the Conmissioners, 
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List of BOOKS which produced remarkable prices at the 


Duke of Roxburghe’s late Sale, May, 1812. 
[Extracted from No. XII. of the Classical Journal. 
Theology. 


Tux Holy Bible, iilustrated with Prints, published by T. Mack- 
lin, 6 vols. folio, blue Purkey, Lond. 1800 

S’ensuit un Recueil des principales Places de la Sainte Eecriture, 
qui traitent de Foy en Dieu, par Edouard Roy d’Angleterre. 
Eerit par sa propre main, et dedié 4 son Oncle le Duc de So- 
merset, MS. 12mo. - - - - - 

Liber Psalmorum MS. in oe. cum multis fig. whidheine orna- 
tus, 4to. - 

A most beautiful Missal, MS. on vellam, 4to. ” The margin of 
every page, in number 318, illuminated with elegant designs, ahd 
the whole work ornamented with 15 lar, ge and 28 smaller minia- 
tures, finely executed. - 

Pontificale Romanum, MS. fol. This magnificent MS. on vellum, 
is ornamented with 62 illuminated pages of paintings, of the 
various offices of the Church of Rome, most beautifully executed. 

The Festival, fol. printed by Caxton in two columns. Bound in 
brown Morocco. No other copy of this Book is at present known. 

Ames and Herbert describe an Edition in two coleman, Jrom 


25 10 0 


which this edition entirely differs. -105 0 0 


The Prouftytable boke for Mane’s Soul, called the Chastysing of 
Godde’s Chyldren, fol. brown Morocco, (a- beauti ~ Copy >. 
West. Caxton. 

The Boke named the Roy all, Ato. Morocco, Lond. W. de Wi onde, 
1507 - 

Fathers, &c. 

Augustini de Civitate Dei, fol. C.T. Venet. 1470 - 

The Golden Legend, or the Lives of the Saints, fol. wants fol. 
1, 4, 8, 9 See Notes by Mr. Herbert, &c. West. Caxton, 1483 

Another copy of the same jo book, 1 Mae, amperes both at beginning 
and end a 

Ceremonies Relig gieuses, avec fig. ‘par Picart, et les Superstitions, 
11 vol. tol. G. P. belles epreuves, M.R. Amst. 1723, &c. . 

Miscellaneous Theology. 
Sanchez de Sancto Matrimonii Sacramento, fol. Ant. 1626 
Mythology and Religion of the Ancients. 

Boccacii de Genealogia Deorum, fol. Ed. Pr. exemp. pind. 

C. 1. Venet. 1472 - - - 
English Law. 

Statutes at Large by Runnington, 13 vols. 4to. Lond. 1786, 
&e. - - mo - ° s 

‘ 

Trials. 


State Trials, 11 vols. fol. L. P. Lond. 1719, &c. 

The Proceedings of the Sessions of the Peace for the City of 
London, and ‘the County of Middlesex, at the Old Bailey, froin 
the first regular Publication in 4to. in the Year 1730, to the 
Year 1803 inclusive, forming a Complete Series of these Trials 


durmg that period, in 80 vols. in 4to. Lond. 1730, &c. - 578 0 
VOL. L 


No. Il 


10 0 


o 


31 


oo h6cSlhlUO 


86 


1616 0 


2010 @ 


812 9 
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A curious Volume of Trials for Murder—Confessions, &c. from 


1607 to 1692, 4to. - e - : 
Collection of 15 Tryals for Murder, &c. with wooden cuts, from 
1641 to 1701, 4to, Lond. 1641, Xc. = . i 
Parliamentary. 
Prynne’s Parliamentary Writs, 4 vol. 4to. Lond. 1659, &c. - 
Ancient Philosophy. 

Aristotelis Opera Sylburgii, 5 vol. 4to. Gr. Francof. 1587 - 
Gr. et Lat. a Du Val, 4 vol. fol. 31. C. C. -. 

Paris, 1629 
Tullius of Old Age, and Frie nds ship, fol. ‘blue Morocco. Ww est. 
Caxton, 1481 - - - - « o 


Philosophy, Morals, &c. 
Boke of good Manners, 4to. Morocco, Lond. W.de Worde. =~ 


Apothegms. 
Eyb Margarita Pdetica, fol. C.T. Ed. non inventa in Bibliograph. 
De Bure nec Catalog. Gaignat aut Valiere, Paris, 1478 - 


Mathematicks, Ancient. 


heemmeniel Veteres, Gr. Lat. Ed. Princeps, oa. C.T. Exemp. 
splendid. WVenet. ap. Ald. 1499 - - - 


Arts and Sciences. 
Encyclopedie de Diderot et d'Alembert, avec la Supplement, 
35 vols. fol. Paris, 1751, &c. - - - - 
Bartholomeus de Proprictatibus Rerum, translated into English, 
fol. Lond. W. de Worde. - 
The first Book printed on Paper waded in England. 
The same Book, fol. Lond. Berthelet, 1535 - 
Imitations of the Original Drawings of Hans Holbein in his 
Majesty’s collection, by J.C hamberlaine. Fine Impressions, 
inluid and ele gantly bound in 2 vol. Jol. Russia, Lond. 1792 
One hundred and twenty-five Drawings with Pen and Ink in 
imitation of various Masters, a autifully executed by Overlaet 
of Antwerp, fol. russia. - 
The Houghton Gallery, proof ixprenions, 2 oa fol. russia. 
Lond. 1788 - - 
A complete Collection of the Works of Wm. Hogarth, bound in 
3 large volumes, tol.—Most of’ them first impressions, with all 
the Variations.—This collection elso contains a great number of 
cotemporary prints relative to the Works of Hog arth - 
A Collection of the Works of Callot, consisting of 1477 Prints, 
many of them Prog and Variation, bound in 5 large om. fol. 
russia. 


The Works of Hl. Bunbury, consisting of $12 Prints many of 


them Proofs, in 2 large vol. fol. - 
A Collection of 342 Portraits of Criminals and pen remarkable 


charatters, among which are some original Drawings; one 
very large vol. fol. - - - - 


Arts and Sciences, §c. 


=n System of Horsemanship, 2 vel. fol. L. P. Lond. 
17 - ° 


a 
vu 


63 
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L. S. D 
The Boke of St. Seynt Albons, fol. Russia, very rare, made per- 
fect by MS. to imitate the printing. Seynt Albons, 1486. - 147 0 0 
The Gentieman’s Academie or the Booke of St. Albans, 4to. 
Russia, Load. 1595 - - - - 919 6 


Theory and Natural History of the Earth, &c. 
Boccacii de Montibus Silvis, &c. Ed. Pies, fol. C. T. Esenp. 
nitid. Senet. 1473 1111 6 
The Mirrour of the World, fol. nt West. Cane, 1480. 
This is the fuirest and fast pectin of Caxton’s Printing that 


perhaps exists. - - - 35115 0 
The Kalindayr of the Shy. ppers, fol. Morocco. A beautiful copy ; 
of a very rare book, Paris, 1503 - - - 180 0 O 


Natural History. 


Plinii Hist. Naturalis. Ed. princeps, fol. C.T. Venet. 1469 - 35 14 0 
L’Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux, par Buffon, 10 vol. fol. M. R. 





Paris, 1771 - 63 0 0 
Edwards's History of Birds, with his Life, 8 ‘vel. 4to. Rossi, gilt 

leaves, Lond. 1747, &c. 52 14 0 
Lewis's Birds of Great sritain, beautifully drawn, 7 vol. to. 

grecn Morocco, Lond. 1789 - - - - 33 00 


Agriculture. 
Rei Rustice Authores Antiq. Ed. prinespe, fol. C. T. Exemp. 
splendid. Venet. Jenson, 1472 - - @ 6 O 


Witchcraft, Impostors. 

A Complete Collection of all the Tracts, both printed, and MS. 
concerning Mary ‘Tor ." th e celebrated Rabbit Woman, coi- 
lected by G. Sreevens, Esq. with her portrait; to which has 
been lately added a Curious original Letter, from Mr. Hiowarn, 
the pretended Accoucheur, to the Duke of Roxsurcur, then 
Secretary of State, detailing the whole Circumstances of the 


Case, 8vo. Russia. - - - - 3615 0 
Philology. 
Musuri Rtynsiagieon Magnum, M.C.C.R. Exemp. splendid. 

fol. 1499 18 10 0 
Stephani Thesaurus Ling. Gr. 4 vol. fol. M.C.C. R. Paris, 

1572 35 0 0 
Constantini Lexicon, Gr. et Lat. fol. Geneve, 1592 918 O 
Prisciani Opera omnia, Ed. Princeps. Exemp. nitid. C. T. fol. 

Venet. 1470 19 10 O 
Dictionaire de la Langue Bretonne par Pelletier, fol. Paris, 17524 11 0 
Hickesii Thesaurus Ling. Septentrion. 3 vol. fol. M.C. Ovox. 

i705 18 13 0 
Shaw’s Galic and Eng. Dictionary, 2 vol. in 1, 4to. Lond. 178 212 6 : 

° Rhetoric. 
Ciceronis Rhetorica, fol. C. T. Neapoli. Ed. Maittaire et De 
Bure ignoia; exemp. nitid. Sine anno. - - - - 10 5 0 
Orators. 
Isocratis Orationes, Gr. fol. Editio Prin. Mediol. 1493. The ‘a 
first aad last leaves of this Copy have been cancelled to insert 

others with the following date, Venet. 1535 8 18 6 
Demosthenis Orationes, Gr. U!piani Comment. et Libanii Argu- 

ment. C. M. fol. Busil. 1582 8 0 0 
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Quintiliani Opera Burmanni, 4 vol. 4to. M. C. Bat. 1790 - 
Poetry. 
Poet Greci Principes, fol. C. T. F. D. Exemp. splendid. Paris, 
1566 
ry = Epi:y m. Gr. Ed. Pr. Lit. Capital. cum Prefatione 
Lat. Lascaris, s.xemp. nitid. 4to. C.T. Florent. 1494 - 
— Comment. in Homerum, Gr. 4 vol. fol. Rome, 1542 


Callymachi Hymni Gr. Ed. Pr. Lit. Capital. Exemp. nitid. 4to. 
ez. Florent. 1472 

Idem Liber cura Spanhemii, 2 vol. 8vo. Chart. mar. C. T. L. R. 
Ultrajecti, 1697 

Apollonii Rhodii Argonauticon, Ed. pr. Lit. Capital. 4to. Exemp. 
nitid. C.T. Florent. 1496 

Les Ocuvres de Virgile, fol. Paris, 1529 

Virgill’s Bukes of Eneados by Gawin Douglas, 4to. b/. lett. 1. p. 
Lond. 1553 

Horatius fol. C. 7. F. D. Parma, 1791 

Persius cum giossis Scipionis Ferrarii, 4to. sine loco aut anno. 
Editio ant. et rara Maittario et Fabricio ignota 

Lucani Pharsalia, fol. C. T. eremp. nitid. Venet. 1477 

Sidonii Apollinaris Carmina et Epistola, fol. Ed. Princeps. 
Exemp. nitid. Mediol, 1498 

Invectiva Coetus Foeminei contra Maris edita per J. Motis—Reme- 
dium contra Concubinas—De Arte Rigmatizandi, 4to. Lit. 
Goth. C. T. rariss. sine anno vel loco. 

— Satyre, fol. Ed. Princeps, C. T. Exemp. nitid. Mediol. 


1476 
Christophori Thiani Tumulus, 4to. cum icone, Lut. 1583 
Italian Poetry. 
Ii Palmerino di Lod. Dolce, 4to. M. R. Venet. 1561 - 
French Poetry. 

LOrigine de la Langue et Poesie Francoise, Ryme et Romans 
par Claude Fauchet, Ato. rere, Paris, 1581 

Le Roman de Loyal Conte Huon écrite 1341. par N. ‘Trombeor. 
fol. MS. sur velin, et enrichie des miniatures. - 

Roman de Judas Machabeus, 4to. MS. sur velin, enrichie des 
miniatures. M. R. - - - - 

Le Romant de la Roze, fol. MS. sur velin, enrichie de 67 fig. 
peintes en miniature. M. R. - 

Le Chevalier deliberé par Olivier de ke Marche. MS. sur olin, 
enrichie de trés belles miniatures. M. R. Gr. 8vo, 

Les Ventes @ Amours (G. <Aleris.)—Le Blason de faulses 
Amours, 4to. Paris, 1484 

Testament de Monseigneur de Barres Capitaine de Pretons et 
la Prinse de Fougieres en Bretagne.—L’Ospital D’Amours.— 
Testament du Taste Vi in, Roy des Pions.—These three pieces 
of early French poetry, | from the similarity of type, &e. seem to 
be of the sume age with the foregoing artic le, viz. 1484 - 

C’y est le Chevalier aus Dames, 4tv. tres rare, avec 6. Bolle 
eremp. M. R. Mets, 1516 - 

Les Fantaisies de Mere Sotte par Gringoise, avec fig. Ato. Paris, 
1516 - - - - - 

Eng lish Poetry. 

A Discourse of English Poetrie by W. Webbe, ato. Russia, very 

rare, Lond. 1586 * - ° 
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Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie, 4to. Af. Lond. 1589. Vide 
a curious note by Mr. Stcevens concerning the works o Putten- 
ham. - - - 

The Paradyse of Daintie Devises, Ato. AM. G. L. very rare, 
Lond. 1580 

1. The Paradyse of Daintie Devises, 4to. ery 1600 -) 

2. The Workes of a young Wit by N. B. ( Nicholas Bratem,) 

Ato, wants title. - 

. John Scothern’s Poems addressed to the Earl ‘of Oxenford 
(of which no other copy is said to exist.) 

. T. Watson's Centurie of Love, (made per fect in Mr. Stee- e 
vens’s hand writing, 4to. On all the above poetical pieces, 
but particularly the 3d, there are long and curious notes 
and observations by Mr. G. Steevens, Mr, Ritson, Mr. 
Parke, Sir W. Musgrave, and Lord Orford. - 

Fngland’s Parnassus or the choysest Flowers of our Modern 
Poets, 8vo. Russia, G. L. Lond. 1600 

E ngland’ s Helicon, or the Muse’s Harmony (c ollected by Richard 
More,) 8vo. M. G. L. very rare, Lond. 1614 - 

A Curious Collection of some thousand Ancient Ballads bound 
in three large Volumes in Folio.—This Collection greatly 
exceeds the celebrated Pepys Collection at Cambridge, and 
is supposed to be the finest in England. 

Old Ballads, and Garlands, colt cted P by T. Hearne, Sen, 1803 - 

A volume of Garlands in prose and verse. See Dr. Furmer’s 
note, 12mo0. Lond. 1793 - 

The Booke of the most Victoryous Prince Cur of Warwicke, 
4to. Vide the Notes of G. Stevens, and G. Ellis, Lond. ase al 
land. - - 

The Sevin Seages translatit out of prois in Scottis meter be J ohn 
iolland, 4to. M. very scarce, Edin. 1578 

The Notable Hy story of two faithful Lovers, Alfagus ond Arche- 
luus by Ed. Jenynges, 4to. G. L. rare, Lond. 1574 - 

Love’s Martyr or Rosalin’s Complaint, by Robt, Chester, 4to. 
scarce, Lond. 1601 - - - 

Peirce the Ploughman’s Coste, 4to. very rare. See Notes. Lond. 
1553 - - - 

Gower’s Confessio Amantis, fol. Runie. West. Carton, 1493 

fol. gilt leaves, Lond. 1554 - 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales.—A_ most beautiful MS. on vellum, 
with illuminations, large folio, elegantly bound in Morocco. At 
the end of the Tales is, written by the samehand,—Yhe Lyf of 
Saynt Margarite a Poem by Jolin Lydgate—(See nole in the 
Book.) - - - - 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, ful. imperf. Lond. Fiynaon. Vide 
Mr. Herbert's MS. Notes concerning this Edit. 

Chaucer’s Troylus and Creseyde, atu. M. G. L. Lond. IF. de 
u orde, 1517 - - 

Chaucer’s Works, Pym, Tond. 15°6 - 

The Orvgynale Cronykill of Scotland, by Andrew of W yntoun, 
with Notes and a Glossary by D, Macpherson, 2 vol. ato. Lob. 
Russia, Lond. 1795 - - - - 

Lydgate’s Life of St. Edmond, fol. MS. on vellum, with @ great 
many ttlaminations, M. G. LL. - - 

Lvdyate’s Lyif of our Lady, ful. impert. Lond. Carton. - 

The Chiorle aud the Byrde by Johu Lydgate, (vid. ditson’s Pig. 
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Poetica,) 4to. M.G. L. veryrare. West. W. de Worde. - 
The Temple of Glas, by John Lydgate, ato. M. G. L. Vid. Rit- 
son’s Bibliog. Poetice, Lond. W. de Worde. ‘s > 
The Auncient Hist. of the = -_ s betwixte the Grecians and 
Trojans by John Lydgate, fol. Lond. 1555 - 
The ‘Tragedies gatherd by Thee ‘Bochas, of all such Pulses as 
feil trou their Estates, translated by J. Lydgate, fol. Morocco, 
g ilt leaves, Lond. 155 
The Lyfe and Actis of the mitist iluster and vailzeand Campioun 
William Wallace of Ellerslie, Ato. very neat copy, Edinb. 1601 
Pithy ae and profitable Workes of Alaister Skelton, 12mo. 
Loud. 1568 - - 7 
The Pulis of Honoure compyled by Ga 2wyne Dowglas, 4to.M.G.L. 


very rare, Lond. Coplande. 7 - @ 
The Passetyme of Pleasure by Stephyn Hawys, 4to. very rare, 

Lond. VW. de Worde, 1517 - © ‘ ts 
The same Book, 4to. scurce, Lond. 1554 o 


The Excmple ot Veriu by Sie payn Howys, 4to. very rare, Lond. 
W.d e Wor ide, 1530 

The History of King Boccus and Sydrac “ by Hugo de Campe- 
den, very scarce, 4:0. Lond. T. Godfrey od Robert Saltwood 
of Ce nterbury. - - 

Coinparyson between 4 Bs rde The Larke, “The Nightyngale, 
the yy and the Cucko, by Robert Sattwood, 4to. ‘Russia, 
(See Mr. Mason's Note) very rare. Canterbury, Mychel. 

The Contraverse byiwene a Lover and a Jaye, by Tho. Feylde, 
ito. M. G. L. very rare, Lond. W. de Worde. 

Tytus and Gesyppus by W. Walter, 4to. scarce, Lond. W. de 


Worde. - - - - . 
The Spectacle of Lovers by Wm. Walter, 4to. rare, M. G. L 
Lond. W. de Worde. - - ~ ~ 
Guystarde and Sys) — by Wm. Walter, 4to. M.G.L. with 
man ye ‘ood cul a, searee, Lond. WW . de Worde, 1532 a 
™ Contemplacyou of Symners, 4to. MW. G. L. rare, West. W. 
4c Wourde, 1499 - - - - 


The Lyf ot Saynt Ursula after the Cronycles of Englode, 4to. 
wery rare, Wi. “Lond. W. de Word m 


q. Tie 9 Aal i] le of Evil Tons ues, 4to. W. de Horde. 
A Lytvil Treaii-e of the Horse, the Sheep, and the 
Gaoos, by John Lydgate, 4to. Russia, very rare, W. de 


Horde. - - - - 
The Dysputacyon or Coplaynt of the Herte thorughe perced 
with lokynge of the Eve, ito. M. G. L. very rare, Lond. 
W. de Horde. - - - - - 
he Coplaynte of a Lover’s Lyfe, 4to. M. G. L. very scarce, 
Lond. Vi’. de Wore. - - - - 
tcll of Pleasure, 4to. 0. G. L. very scarce, not in 

ib. WV. de Worde. - - - 
The Love and Complayntes between Mars and Venus, 4to. 
M.G. 2. rare. Vest. W. de Worde. - - 
La Connsance @’Amours (am Eng. Poem) 4to. very rare, M.G.L. 


Toad. Penson. ie = a = = 
The Peavse of all Women, 4te, 22 G. L. scarce, Lond. Myd- 
The Beanlié of Wamen, Ato. rare, M. G. LL. West. R. Wyer. 
i. Witsai tronstution of Brant’s Ship of Fools, with woad cuts, 

4 e Lr. Larnier’s uvte. Lond. W. de Worde, 1317 - 
"-_ —_ = — 
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~~ Woorkes of John Heywoode, conteining - - 
The Spider anid the Flie, printed by Powell, 1556 

2. His Dialogue on English Proverbes and his 600 Epi- 

grammes, printed 1562, 4to. M. G. i. very fas COPY, tb. 
1556-62 - - 

The Funeralles of King Edward the Sixt, 4to. R. heat 1560 

A Booke in Englysh Metre called Dives Pragmaticus by Thomas 
Newbery, 4to. Russia, (never secn by Ames or Herbert) wid. 
Ritson's Bibliog. Poet. Lond. Lacy, 1563 - - 

Baldwyn’s Myrrour for Magistrates, 4to. 31.G. LE. Lond. 1568 

Spenser’s Shephearde’s Calendar, AZ. G. L. Loud. 1586 - 

Miscellancous Poems in 2 vol. 4tto. M. G. ET. tb. 

1591-5-6. These 3 vel. of the Original Edition of the Smaller 
Poems of Spenser are beaut iful copies. - - 

A Compendius Buik of Godly aad Spiritu: WSang gis, 8vo. M.G.L. 
Edin. 1600. Of this very rave Book there is saad another 
copy know u. - .- - 

Shake-speare’s Sonnets, never before imprinted, 4to. If. G. L. 
Lond. 1609 - - 

I would and would not, a Peem, 4to. Lond. 1614 


Dramatic Poetry. Greel. 
Aristophanis Comoedize, Gr. Ea. pr. Exemp. uitid. fal. C. T. 
Venet. ap. Ald. 1498 - 
French. 
Le Mystere de la Vengeance de Notre Scigneur J. Christ, 2 vol. 
fol. MS. sur velin decoré avec be aucoup des plus belles Minia- 
tures. Cevi est le plus superbe MS. de ce genre. 
Le Mystere de la ) Consaginen et de la Nutivité, fol. M. B. 


Paris, 

1507 - - - 

Le Mystere des Actes des Apostres, f fol. M. R. ib. 1537 - 
English. 

Shakespeare’s Works, 1st Ed. morocco, Lond. 1623 - 

2d Ed. morocco, ib. 1632 . - 


3d Ed. MOTOCCO, ib. 1664 - - 

Shakespeare’s Dramatick Works, revised by George Steevens, 
9 vol. fol. R. G. L. illustrated with plates of the size of the 
book, and 2 vol. Atlas folio of large plates, from the Pictures 
of the most eminent artists — This matchless copy of this superd 


Work, has proof iupressions of all the plates, and Etchings of 


the greatest part of Lhem. - - - 
Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venive, ist Edit. 4to. Lond. 7. Heyes, 
1600 - - - 


Richard IT. 4to. ib. 1598 

Bell's British Theatre, $4 vol. 8vo. L. P. russia, ib. 1797S = 
A Curious Collection, consisting of 627 Prints of Theatrical 
Scenes, and Portraits of the Performers, engraved fron: ditier- 
ent Masters, many of them Proofs, in 3 large vol. i 


Anonymoits. 
Englishmen for my Money, C. 4to. scarce, Lond. 1616 - 
Yaire Maide of Bristow, C. 4to. 6. d. vern rare, ib. 1605 - 
Kyng Daryus, Interlude, 4to. very rare, ib. 1565 
New Custome, Inter. 4to. b. 1. very rere, ib. 1578 - 
Nice Wanton, In. 4to. b. t. the only copy known to evist, ib. 1560 
Tryal of Treasure, I. ato. bl. let. very rare, ib. 1567 
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L$. BD 
Warning for Faire Women, Tr. 4to. bd. let. very rare, ib. 1599 5 0 8 
Bale, Bishop John, God fk is promises, 4to. interlude, bl. 1. very 
seurce, ib. 1577 - - - 12 0 @ 
Fraunce, Ab. Countess of Pembroke’ sivy Church, 4to. . very rare, 
th. 1591 - - - 616 © 
Lindesay, Sir D. Satyre of the Thiie Esta tits, 8vo. erceeding!y \ 
rare, Edinb. 1602 ~ - 8 56 0 i 
Marlow, C. and Nash, Dido, Q. of Carthage, T. 4to. rare, Lond. 
1594 - 17:17 © 
Norton, Tho. and Sackville I ord Buckhurst, Ferres and Porrex, 
Tr. 12mo. very rare, ib. N. D. - - - 10 0 6 
Peele, G. Old Wives Tale, C. 4to. exceedingly rare, Lond.1595 1217 © 
R. W. Three Lords and Three Ladies of London, 6/./. ato. very 
rave, Lond. 15°0 - - - 612 0 
Still, J. Bishop of Bath and Ww ells, Gammer Gurtou’s teotie, 
C. 4to. exceedingly scarce, Lond. 1575 8 8 0 
Woodes, N. Contiict of Conscience, C. to. ol. l exceedingly 
rure, ib. 1581 - - - - - 6 6 0 
Romances. 
Morlini Novella, &e. M. B. 4to. rariss. Neap. 1520 - 48 0 0 
Roman du San Graal et de Merlin, MS. magnifique sur velin, 
relié en 2 grands vol. fol. M.R. enrichi de 32 Miniatures, et 
les Lettres initiales peintes en couleurs rehaussées @? or. 38 17 0 j 


Recucil des Romans des Chevaliers de la Table Ronde, MS. sur 

velin en 3 vol. fol. M.R. Cette Collection curieuse contient Le 

Roman du San Graal, Hist. de Merlin, Le Roman de Lancelot 

du Lac, &c. Ce Reeueil est enrichi de 747 Miniatures avec 

les ititiales peintes en or et couleurs. - 7815 @ 
Collection des Romans, contenant,—Le Romen de Brut d’Angle- 

terre,—du Koi Artus—de L ancelot Galaad ou du Lac—du 

Giron le Courtois, &c. &c. &c. MS. sur velin, de lan 1391, 

relié en 2 gronds vol. fol. M. B. enrichi de 105 Miniatures, et 


les initiales peintes en or. _- - - - 6715 6 
Le Roman du Re! Artus, fol. M. S. trés ancien sur velin avec $33 
Figures et combats peintes du méne format de chaque page. Upon 


‘the authority of Annien Baiiurr the above title is given, but by 
a note iaserted in the book, of the hand writing of the Duke of 


Roxburghe, it a means, thut it is Ly Roman pu ‘Roy Mexiapus. 87 16 0 
Le Roman de Meliadus de Leonoys, MS. trés ancien, sur velin, 

tol. M.B. - 12 0 0 
Le Romant de Fier a ‘Br: is le Ge: ant, fol. M. B. Genes v- 1478 38 17 0 
Te Livre des trois Filz de Roys, fol. M. R. Lyon, 1504 - 8 80 
Les Faitz et Gestes de Geofiroy a la Grat dent, M. V. - 15 00 
Les Fuitz et Gestes de Godetiroy de Boulion, 4to. P. R. Paris, 23 2 0 
L’'Hystoire de Guillaume de Palerme, 4to. M. J. Paris. 1791 712 0 
Guy de Warwick Chevalier Anglois, fol. M. R. ib. §=1525 33 12 0 
Roman de Gyron le Courtais, tol. M. R. Paris, Aut. Verard. 3312 0 
Les Fuits et Gestes de Huon de Pease, ful. P. R. Paris. 

1516 - - - 20 5 0 
Le Roman de — et Medée, fol. Edition trés ancienne. - 2110 6 
L’ilystuire de Petit Jehan de Surtré, fol. P.R. Paris,1517 - 16 5 6 
Les Fuitz et Prouesses de Joudain de Blaves, fol. P. R. Paris, 

1520 - - - 1212 0 
Lancelot du Lac, 3 vol. en 1, fol. Paris, 1533 - - 210 0 
L’hiistoire de Melusine, fol. P. R. Paris. 1584 - - 20140 0 
Les Prophecies de Merlin, fol. Paris, 1493 - - © 0 6 
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L'Histoire de Perceforest Roy de la Grande Bretaigne, fol. 6 vol. 

en 3, Paris, 1528 - 83000 
LHistoire de Regnault de Montauban, fol. M. Rs ‘Ed. tres ancienne. 3211 O 
L’Histoire de Tristan Filz du Noble Roy Meleadus de Leonois, 

fol. M.R. Paris, Verard. - - - $2 0 6 
Le Recueil des Histoires de Troyes, par Raoul le Fevre, fol. - 116 11 0 
La Historia de li Nobilissimi Amanti Paris et Viena, 4to. M. R. rar. 

Turviso, 1482 - - - 3817 0O 
Inamoramento de Paris et Viena, - Venet. 1511 - 1515 0 
Le Ciento Novelle Antike, 4to. M. N. rar. Bolog. 1525 - 2210 O 
Ii Decamerone di Boccaccio, fol. M. G. Ediz. Prim. Venet. 

Valdarfer, 1471 - - 2260 0 0 
Il Decamerone di Boccaccio, 8vo. M. P. Edi: ione vera, Firenze, 

Giunti, 1527 - - - - 29 00 
Il Fiammetta di Boccaccio, 4to. M. T. Pat. 1472 - 2100 
Il Philocolo di Boccaccio, fol. M. R. Esem. belliss. Milano, 1476 3817 O 
Le Novelle del’ Bandello, 3 vol. 4to. and 1 vol. 8vo. M. V. 

rariss. Lucca, 1554 - - - 20 00 
Les Principales Avantures de Don Quichotte avec les fig. de 

Coypel. Picart, §c. ato. G.P. M.R. Haye, 1746 10 0 O 
The Boke of the Fayt of Armes and of Chyvulrye, fol. blue Tur- 

key, gilt leaves, very rare, Lond. Cu wvton, 1479 336 0 0 
The veray trew History of the Valiant Knight Jason, fol. 

russia, Andewurpe, by Gerard Lecu, 1492 - 9410 0 
The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, by Raoul le Feure, 

translated and pointes by William Caxton, fol. B. M. Colen, 

1471 - 106010 0 
The Moost Pytefull Hystory of the Noble Appolyn, Kvng of 

Thyre, 4to. M.G. L. very rare, Lond. W. de Worde, 1510 110 0 0O 
Le Morte d’Arthur, translated by Sir Thomas Mallore, fol. 

impt. West. W. de Worde, 1498 - 3110 0 
The Storye of the most Noble and Worthy King Arthur, fol. 

gt. l. Lond. T. East. - - 27 60 
The History of Blanchardyn and the Princes Eglantyne, fol. 

red morocco, Lond. Caxton. - 216 5 0 
The right, pleasaunt, and goodly Historie of the four Sonnes of 

Aimon, tol. red morocco, gt. l. Lond. 1554 - 55 00 
The famous History of Robin the Devil, 4to. Lond. 1501 i9 0 O 
Syrinx, or the Seavenfold History, by W. Warner, 4to. Lond. 

1597 - - - 16 5 6 
The Lyfe of Vergilius, w vith wood cuts, rare, 4to. Anwarpe, Dus- 

borow ghe, - - ° - 5412 0 
The Storve of Frederyke of Jennen, with wood cuts, 4to. Anwarpe, 

1518 - - - 65 2 0 
The Storye of Mary of Nemegen, with wood cuts, ae. Anwarpe. 67 0 O 
The Palace of Pleasure by William Painter, 2 vol. to. Sine COPY, 

rare, Lond. 1575 42 00 
The Heroical Adventures of the Knight of the Sea, 4to. very 

scarce, Lond. 1600 - - 2 00 

Philology. —Criticism. 
Auli Gellii Noctes Attice, fol. Ed. Pr.C.M.C.T. Rome, 1469 33 12 0 
A. T. Macrobii Opera, fol. Ed. Pr. cnanyp. nitid. C. T. Venet. 

Jenson, 1472 1250 
Les Bibliothéques Frangvises de la Croix du Maine et de Du 

Verdier, par Juvigny, 6 vol. 4to. Paris, 1772 - 710 

‘OL. 1. No. IL. oF 
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L. 8. D 
M. Maittaire Hist. Stephanorum, C. M. 8vo. Lond. 1709 - $606 
Typograph. Paris. C. M. 8vo. ib. 1717 - 410 0 
Annales Typographici cum Supple. Mich. Denis, 
9 vol. 4to. Haga, 1719, &c. - 2111 0 
Catalogue de la Biblioth. ‘de Crevenna, 5 vol. ore. Amst. 1789 218 0 ; 
Catalogue des Livres de M. Gaignat, avec les prix, 2 vol. 8vo. | 
Paris, 1769 - $3138 6 ' 
Ribliotheca Harleiana, 5 vol. 8vo. Sou, 1745 - 111 6 
Bibliotheca Lamoigniana, 3 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1790 - 215 0 
A Catalogue of T. Pearson's Library, prices, 8vo. Lond. 1788 212 6 
Catalogue de la Bibliotheque de M. le Duc de la Valiere, avec 
les prix, 3 vol. 8vo. Parts, 1783 - - 416 0 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in England, 4 vol. 4to. Straw- 
berry-Hill, 1762, &e. - - - 1 00 
Satires, Facetia, &c. 
Petronii Arbitri Fragrmenta cui accedunt Gree. Poet. 12mo. 
Paris, 1677 as - 6 40 
Petronii Arbitri Fragmenta Burmanni, 2 voll. 4to. M.C. Fra- 
ject. 1709 - 3833 0 
Poggii Facetiw, Ed. enti. Char. Goth. sine lit. capitel. pag. 
aul sign. Ato. Sine loco aut anno. - 21 0 0 
Guarini de Differentia Veri Amici et Adulatores. —Pogzii et L. : 
Aretini in Lypocritas et Delatores, 4to. Ed. per antiq. sine 
pag. aul sig 5 0 0 


AL aureat for Common Cursetors, vulgarely called Vegshenes, s 
by T. Harman with the 24 orders of ‘Knaves, 4to. bi. let. 
Russia ; very rare, Lond. 1567 - - 1010 G 

Fables, Emblems, &c. 

EB. sopi, &c. Fabule, Gr. fol. C.T. Venet. 1505 





9 0 0 
#sop’s Fables by F. Barlow, fol. Lond. 1703 3.0 0 
The Dialogues of Creatures Moralysed, 4to. with wood cuts, 
morocco. See Herbert, 1551 1515 0 
The Dance of Death, painted Hi. Holbein and engraved by 
W. Hollar, to wey is wdded the Dance of Macaber, 4to. 
M. G. L. 214 0 
Letters. 
Ciceronis Epistole ad Atticum. Ed. princeps, fol. C. M. C. T. 
Kvemp. erimiea pulchretud. Rom. 1470. 189 0 0 
Ciceronis Epistola ad Familiares, fol. Edit. antig. sine paginis 
aut sig. Exemp. nitid. Medioli, sine anno. 8 0 0 
Plinii Epistole, fol. C.T. exemp. nitid. Neap. 1476 10 10 @ 
Polygraph y: 
Corpus Auctorum Classicorum, in usum ‘Delphini, omnibus 
numeris absolutum, compact. in 67 vol. 4to. curio Turcieo, fol. 
deaurat. Paris, A. V. 504 0 O 
Buchanani Opera Omnia, cura Ruddimani, @ vol. fol. M. C. 
C.T. Edinb. 1715 4 00 
Wolfii Lectiones Memorabiles, 2 vol. ful. C. R. F. D. rar. 
Lav. 1600 616 6 
Oeuvres completes de Voltaire, 70 vol. 8vo. Gr. pap. meilleure 
Ed. avec les fig. de Moreau pr. epreuves, Paris, 1785 65 2 0 
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Geography. 


Ptolemxi Theatrum Geographie Veteris Bertii, fol. Lugd. Bat. 
1618 


Voyages and Travels. 


Collectio Peregrinationum in Indiam Orientalem et in Indiam 
Occidentalem 19 Partibus Comprehensa, cum multis figuris 
Fratrum De Bry, 4 vol. fol. Francof: 1590 

Linschoten’s Vovages, fol. Russia, Lond. 1598 

Cooke’s three Voyages, of Discovery, 8 vol. 4to. Russia, with the 


large plates bound in 2 vol. Sol. very fine impressions, some proofs, 
Lond. 1773, &c. 


Eden’s History of Travayle in the West and East Indies, 8vo. 
bl. 1. Lond. 1577 

Pennant’s Journey from Chester to London, 4to. Lond. 1782 

Pococke’s Description of the East, 2 vol. fol. Lend. 1743—5. 


Itinerario di Varibemo nelle Paesi Orient. 12mo. M.T. Let. Goth. 
Rome, 1517 


Universal History. 
Justini Historia fol. C.T. Rome Udal. Gal. sine anno. 
fol. Mediol: Valdarfer. 1476 


Roman History. 
Dionysii Halicarnassei Opera liudsoni, Gr. et Lat. C. M. 2 vol. 
fol. Lond. 1704 


Velleii Paterculi Hist. Rom. Ed. Princeps, Exemp. nitid. fol. 
Basil. 1520 

Sullust’s History of the War against Jugarth, translated by Syr 
Alex. Barclay, fol. Lond. Pynson. 1713 

Faciti Opera, Ed. Prinege, fol. C. T. Liber rariss, Ve enet. Spire. 
1468 

Taciti Opera, omnia que extant, Ed. Princeps. Exemp. plendid. 
fol. C. T. Rom. 1515 

Hist. Auguste Scriptores fol. C. T. Ed. Pr. Mediol. 1475 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 6 vol. 4to. 
London, 1776—1781 


Ecclesiastical History. 
Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, 3 vol. fol. L. P. Lond. 1721 
Northern History. 
Torfei Historia Rerum Norvegicarum, 4 vol. fol. Hufuie, 1711 
History of France. 
Chronique de France, &c. par Froissart, 4 tom. fol. en 2, Lett. 
rondes. Lyons, 1559, 60, 1 


The same translated by Sir J. Bouchier Lord Berneys, fol. blue 
morocco, Lond. Pinson, 1525 

Les Heros de la Ligue, M. B. 4to. Paris, 1681 

Les Epitaphes, Inscriptions et Armoiries qui sont sur les Tombes 


dans toutes les Eglises et Cimetterres de la Ville de Paris, 
par Pierre d’ Hozier, 3 vol. fol. M.S. 


History of Spain. 


Vida y Hechos del Emperador Carlos V. por Senter al, 2 vol. fol. 
Pamp. 518 
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10 0 
15 © 
1 6 
15 0 
17 0 
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2 0 
14 6 
9 0 
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0 0 
16 0 
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History of Italy. 
Blondi Flavii Ttalia illustrata, Ed. Princeps, Exemp. splendid. 
fol. C. T. Rome 1474 - - 
Hamilton’s Campi Phlegrai, fel. Mor. Naples, 1776 - 
English History. 
Fordun Sotichronicon, 5 vol. 8vo. M. C. Ovonii, 172 - 
Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, 2 vol. vo. L. P. “Orf. 1724 
= Cronycles of Englonde—sometimes called the Chronicle of 
Albans—and sometimes Caxton’s Chronicle, § fol. morocco, 
ery Julvan Notary, 1515 - 
The same Book, fol. Lond. W. de Worde, 1528 - 
Arnold's C hronicle or the Customes of London, fol. 1st Edi- 
tion, 1502, fine Copy, very rare. Wherein is first inserted 
the celebrated Ballad of the “ Notte ae Mayde.” 1528 
Stukely’s Itinerarium Curiosum, 2 vol. fol. Edin. 1776 
Archaelogia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity, 
published by the Soci iety of Antiquaries of London, 13 vol. 
4to. Russia, Ant. 1779 - 
Vetusta Monumenta Societatis Antiq. Lond. 3 3 vol. folio, Russia, 
Lond. 1747 - - 
Thane’s British Autography and Portraits, 11 Nos. fine impres- 
sions, 4to. Lond. 1797 - 
Dugdale Monasticum Angie, 3 vol. fol. comp. in 5. 
Lond. 1655 - 
Dugdale Monasticon in Englis h, with Steven's Continuation, 
3 vol. fol. Lond. 1718 > - 
Dugdale History of St. Pauls, fol. Lend. 1658 - 
Dugdale The same Book, od. ed. fol. Lond. 1716 - 
Willis’s Survey of the Cathedrals, 3 vol. 4to. Russia, Lond. 
1727 - - - 
The Cathedrals of Fxcter, Bath, and Durham, and St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, — by the Society of Antiquaries, 
fol. Russia, Lond. 179 - 
Segar’s Baronagium Genealogicum continued by Rdmensen, 
6 vol. ful. Lond. - . 


Scottish History. 
Borce’s Croniklis of Scotland by Bellenden, fol. Morocco, G. L. 
Edin. 1474 : z ~ 
Jonstoni inscript. Hist. Regum Scotorum, 4to. Amst. 1602 
Antiquities. 
Gronovii Thesaurus Grecarum Antiquitatum, 13 vol. fol. M.C. 
Lugd. Bat. 16 7, Ke. - 4 7 
Grevii Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanorum, 12 vol. fol. 
Be. €. Lugd. Bat. 1694 - 
Grevii Thesaurus oe Romancrum et Historiarum 
Italie, SO vol. fol. M.C. Lued. ag 1704, &c. - 
Grevii Thesaurus Antiquitatum Siciliw, Sardinia, Corsice, 15 vol. 
fol. Lugd. Bat. 1723, 25 - a 
Sallengre Novus Thes2urus Autiquitetem Romencrum, 8 vol. 
fol. Hag @ Com. i716 id 
Les Antiquiiés expliquées de Montfaucon, fol, P we, 1719. Avec 
Le Supplem: nt, 1724, 15 vol. G. P. - 
Knight’s Account of the ancient W orship of Priapus, with plates, 
Ato. morocco. Lond. 1786 ° 
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L. S.D. 
Heraldry. 
Les Blasons des Chevaliers et Compagnons de la Table Ronde, 
fol. M. R.—This beautiful M.S. on Vellum is ornameuted 
with the Arms emblazoned. - - 3600 
Biography. 
Probi Fmilii (Cornelii Nepotis) Vite, Ed. Princeps, fol. C. T. 
Exvemp. splendid. Venet. Jeason. 1471 . - 1111 6 
Les Cas et Ruyne des Nobles Hommes et Femmes Lad Johan 
Roccace, fol. sar velin. 18 0 0 
Dict. Historique et Critique par Bayle, . 4 vol. fol. Gr. P. up. Roit. 
1720 - - 1515 0 
English Biography. 
Biographia Britannica, 7 vol. fol. L. P. Lond. 1747-66 - 23 0 O 
Houbraken’s Heads of illustrious Persons with their Lives by 


Birch, fol. L. P. Russia, Land. 1756 - - 2% 
Johnson's Lives of Highwaymen and Murderers, fol. Lond. 1734 8 5 O 





Mr. Barker's Defence of the “ Classical Recreations” against 
the Critical Reviewer. 


- —>—~ 


Tue reply which is here made to the Critical Review of the 
Classical Recreations, for October, 1812, is mtended to contain 
every sentence, word, syllable, and letter, which is found in the 
Review itself. I shall first cite a paragraph, and then subjoin to it 
my comment; nothing can be more manly and open than this 
kind of dealing, which I trust, that I shall elways adopt, should it 
again be my determination to reply to any remarks, which may, in 
other quarters, be made upon my work. The remainder of my 
Defence will appear in a subseque ut Number of the New Review, 
which has my best wishes for its success. 

Hatton, Jan. 7th, 1813. 








it has seldom occurred to us, in our critical capacity, to notice so 
dull, and so useless a work, as the one now before us: we might, indeed, 
have suffered this opinion to be gathered from the strictures we are 
about to make, but vexation at the misnomer of the title-page, where we 
were allured by the word Recreations, and by which we were grossly de- 
ceived, has anticipated our sentence: cogit cnim, as Vell. Paterc. ex- 
claims, excedcre propositi formam opcris crumpens animo ac pectore 
sndignatio. 
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My work will not be thought either “ dull,” or “ useless ” by men 
of sense, and of learning ; and to them it may prove a “ classical 
recreation.” 


. We trust that a modest silence hereafter will repay the present solici- 
tude ard admonitions of the critics; and, as this is yet the only volume 
published of what Mr. Edmund Henry Barker is pleased to style Classi- 
cal Recreations, that our advice, united perhaps to a more general feel- 
ing, may spare the world a pack of garbled notes, Englished from Hem- 
sterhuis, Valckeuaer, and other ponderous commentators; and from a 
display of egotism, which we certainly never witnessed more, and of 
which a tolerably fair specimen may be deduced from the following 
puff direct, y’clept. 


The Reviewer may rest assured that, as I shall not, in the lan- 
guage of Sir W. Raleigh’s Preface to his History of the World, 
** dive under water, like ducks, at every pebble-stone, that is but 
thrown towards me by a powerful hand,” so I shall never fear to 
meet, in the language of Bp. Watson, the “ numerous herd of infe- 
rior assailants,” whose weapons, “ like the feeble javelin of aged 
Priam, will fall to the ground without a stroke.” In the forcible 
language of Sir T. Browne’s preface to his Pseudodoxia Epi- 
demica: “ Notwithstanding, we shall not be diverted, nor have our 
solitary attempts been so discouraged, as to despair the favorable 
look of learning upon our single and unsupported endeavours : nor 
shall we let fall our pen upon discouragement of contradiction, 
unbelief, and difficulty of dissuasion from radicated belief, and 
points of high prescription, although we are very sensible how 
hardly teaching vears do learn, what roots old age contracteth unto 
errors, and how such, as are but acorns in our younger brows, 
grow oaks in our elder heads, and become inflexible to the power- 
fullest arm of reason; although we have also beheld what cold 
requitals others have found in their several redemptions of truth, 
and how their fugenious inquiries have been dismissed with cen- 
sure, and obloquy of singularities : we are oftentimes fain to wan- 
der in the America, and untravelled parts of truth: we are often 
constrained to stand alone against the strength of opinion, and to 
meet the Geliah and giant of authority with the arguments drawn 
from the scrip and stock of ourselves.” I shall not tamely suffer either 
this reviewer, or any other person, thus to insult my reputation as a 
scholar, thus to degrade my character as a gentleman by illiberal in- 
vective, uncandid criticism, thus to subvert every claim to be consi- 
dered as a man of honor, by invidious remark, by groundless insinu- 
ations and by false assertions, non feram, non patiar, non sinam. In 
the passage, which 1 am now considering, the reviewer has ventured 
to call my work “ a pack of garbled notes, Englished from Hem- 
sterhuis, Valckenaer, and other ponderous commentators,” and 
thus to imply that all the information in my book, which may 
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appear to be original, because I give no authority for it, is in fact 
taken from them. In the subsequent page this insinuation is 
repeated, “ ‘The work before us is an olla-prodrida * of quotations 
from Gesner’s and Faccielati’s Lat. Dictionaries, of critical 
notes, done into English, from Servius to Professor Monk.” Now, 
in the face of the literary world, I challenge this reviewer to pro- 
duce a single passage of any sort whatsoever either from this work, 
or from any other production of my pen, which is taken, without 
any acknowledgment, either from the commentators and the critics, 
whom he has named, or from any others, who are included in the 
period, which is specified by him, from the time of Servius to the 
date of Professor Monk’s publication: “ Moneo, et testor reli- 
giose a me servatam nobilem illam Laurentiam legem, NE 
POMUM EX ALIENQO, nosti cxtera: quidquam a nobis ex 
doctorum hujus evi virorum scriptis in mea tralatum, nomina 
ingenue protiteor, neque enim furtive a me sublecte penne, 


Ne, si forte suas repetitum venerit olim 
Grex avium plumas, moveat cornicula risum.” 


J. Meursius’s — to his Commentary upon the Cassandra of 
Lycophron. As he has made this most serious charge, he is of 
course prepared to support it by the evidence of facts: let him 
then lay them before the public, or let him stand before them a con- 
victed criminal: let the conductor of the “ Critical Review ” give 
up the name of the writer, or let him be content to share in the 
guilt of the calumny. ‘The insertion of an article so replete with 
malignity, and with ignorance, reflects as little credit upon the 
understanding, as it does upon the heart of the said conductor. 


The work before us is an olla-prodrida (olla-podrida) of quotations 
from Gesner and Facciolati’s Latin Dictionaries, of critical notes, done 
into English, from Servius to Professor Monk ; of citations from various 
travellers, and modern historiographers, in the way, it is said, of illustra- 
tion ; of untenable assumptions ; and it is altogether a noble sample of 
that art, to which the Irish have given the happy and intelligible title of 
bothcration : it sets out with a long and tedious verbal commentary on 
the Germany of Tacitus, through the mire of which the reader will 
flounder for many a weary page without the illumination of a single ray 
of genius: even the errors themselves are of such a nature, us not to ex- 
cite any passion but mirth. 


The reviewer begins this paragraph with asserting that my 


' It is a pity that the Reviewer did not look into a dictionary, before he ven- 
tured to write this word, as I believe that he would have found the orthography to 
be olla-podrida; or that he did not adopt the expedient, which is occasionally 
used by a clerical friend of my father’s, who, when he had an occasion in the 
course of his conversation to use the words olla-podrida, and para-sol, afraid as 
he was to pronounce them improperly, omitted the podrida of the one, and the 
sui of the other. 
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work is “ an olla-podrida,” (or, as he calls it, olla-prodrida) “ of 
quotations from Gesner and Facciolati’s Latin Dictionaries. 
Gesner’s Thesaurus is either quoted, or referred to, by me twenty- 
nine times, and Facciolati’s Ler. is only quoted, or referred to, 
four times. I challenge the reviewer to produce any other pas- 
sage, Where Facciolati’s Lexicon is quoted, or referred to, with an 
acknowledgment, or cited without any acknowledgment; if he 
cannot produce such a passage, it is for the public to decide upon 
the honesty of the reviewer. As to Servius, he is cited on/y once. 

The reviewer, as the reader will remember, concludes the 
paragraph, which I am now discussing, with these words: “ A 
display of egotism, which we certainly never witnessed before, and 
of which a fair specimen may be adduced from the following puff 
direct, y’clept :” I add this “ fair specimen : ” 


SPECIMEN. 


ADVERTISEMENT OF WORKS PROJECTED BY THE SAME 
AUTHOR. 

The Commentary on the Germany of Tacitus, with which the following work 
begins, furms only a Specimen of the notes, which I have collected on this very 
important Tract, It was my intention to pubh a a little Edition of the Germany 
and the Agricola from the Text of Brotier, with all the Notes, both critical 
and explanatory, of Brotier, with a selection of Notes trom the Gronevian, the 
Bipontine, and the Ernestine Editions, (including the Observations of Oberlin), 
with such illustrations, as are incidentally given in the later publications of eriti- 
cal works, and with such remarks; critical, explanatory, moral, and political, as 
have occurred to me in the course of my reading: the work would have been so 
arranged, as to consult the convenience of both the student, and the scholar: I 
may, probably, publish snch an Edition of these inestimable Tracts in the subse- 
quent year: in the mean time, the reader will be enabled to judge from this 
specimen whether such an edition is reaily wanted, and whether I am sufficiently 
qualified for the execution of such a task. 

It is my intention to publish, as soon as the materials are collected, and my 
papers are arranged for the press, an Edition of Demosthenes, containing the Ora- 
tion on the Crown, and the Philippic, and the Olynthiac Orations, with all the Notes 
of Taylor, and Reiske, with a selection of Notes from the Editions of Mounte- 
ney, and Stock, as well as the Translation of Leland, and his Life of Philip, with 
such incidental illustrations, as are seattered throughout the different productions 
of the later Critics, and with such original observations, as have occurred to me 
in the perusal, both of them, and of the work itself: no Latin version will be 
given, and all the criginal Notes, except where a quotation is made from a Critic, 
who has written in Latin, will be written in English: no pains will be spared to 
embellish the Edition with useful and solid information: the present generation 
of critical scholars scems to be so much occupied with the Greek 'Tragedians, that 
such an undertaking will not, I fear, meet with that encouragement, which it 
deserves. 

It is also my intention to publish in the subsequent year an Edition of the Gos- 
pel of St. Luke, which will be more particularly adapted to the use of the young 
men at Trinity College, Cambridge, where it is regularly read in the second year : 
no Latin version will be given, and all doctrival matter will be excluded from the 
Notes, which will be merely critical, and explanatory ; they will be drawn from 
every accessible source of criticism ; and the student, who aspires to critical ac- 
curacy, will be presented for a small sum, and im a small compass, with a great 
mass Of useful information, for which ke must have searched through various 
volumes. p. Vii-ix. 
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The reviewer adds : 
“ Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu ?” 


As soon as these works have issued from the press, the public will 
be able to answer the question of the reviewer: the edition of 
Tacitus’s Germany and Agricola is now in the press. I should be 
glad to be informed where is “ the puff direct, displaying an ego- 
tism, which We never witnessed before,” in this “ fair specimen ? ” 
Surely the reviewer will not be disposed to deny that an edition 
of Demosthenes, and of St. Luke's Gospe/, as edited upon this 
plan, will both deserve more encouragement than they are likely io 
meet, and contain a great mass of useful information. 


p- 94. * Alexander ab Alexandro in his Geniales Dies :’ why is this 
sentence half in English, half in Latin? He is often cited with apparent 
ignorance of his name Alessandro de Alessandri: he was a Neapolitan 
lawyer. p. 394. 

[I will tell to this reviewer why, what he is pleased to call 
tmproperly a sentence, the words ‘ Alexander ab Alexandro in 

his Geniales Dies,’ were used: it was because I did not choose to 
translate the title of the book; for I wish always to preserve the 
very’words of the title of every work, which I quote; partly from 
my love of accuracy in statements, partly from my care to prevent 
any misunderstanding between the reader aud myself, and partly 
from my anxiety to save to the reader some trouble, if he 1s dis- 
posed to make any inquiries after the book, which is cited. If the 
reviewer wishes to ascertain experimentally the validity of the two 
Jast reasons, let him for the future always give to his bookseller his 
orders for any critical work, which is written in Latin, not in thé 
words of the title-page, but in plain English. ‘ He is often cited,’ 
says the reviewer, ‘ with apparent ignorance of his name, d/essan- 
dro de Alessandri: he was a Neapolitan lawyer.’ I am greatly 
obliged to him for having told to me his real name; for L will deal 
plainly with him, and honestly confess that I did not know his real 
name. Will the reviewer venture to say that he himself is able to 
discover, under the Latinised form, the real name of all the Ger- 
mau and Dutch critics, commentators, and editors, whose works 
he has seen quoted in reviews, or, it may be, read in the books 
themselves? But to what does this confession, which I have made, 
amount? Does it prove that the writer, who knows not the real 
name of his author, is unacquainted with the contents of the book ! 
Have I not shown, by frequent quotations from it, that I have been 
a diligent reader of this admirable work ? Will he pretend to say, 
that he has a better knowledge of it than I have? if he really has 
read it, | congratulate him upon the solid and the useful information, 
which he must have derived from it: L felicitate him upon the great 
advantage, which this sort of knowledge will give to him, in discuss~ 
VOL, I. NO. H. 2G 
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ing the meaning of disputed passages, which involve the subject of 
antiquities, by which they are alone capable of being satisfactorily 
explained. I rejoice, yea, and will rejoice, that, when his brethren 
of the Porsonian school are devoting their attention to the depart- 
ments of orthography, of accentuation, and of metre, which are far 
Jess important, far less useful, far more limited in their extent ; he, 
who indirectly professes himself to be a disciple of this school, has 
been deviating from the common course of reading, and has entered 
upon this wide field, so smooth, so green, so full of goodly pros- 
pects on every side? I exult in the thought of the numerous 
obstacles, which he will be able to remove ; vallies will be filled, 
mountains will be levelled; the traveller will advance in royal 
state, and his path will be strewed with flowers; the boundaries of 
knowledge will be extended; criticism under his plastic hands will 
assume a new form, aud will not come in the questionable shape in 
which she was wont to appear. But, after all, it is a possible cir- 
cumstance, that the acquaintance, which the reviewer himself has 
with the “ Geniales Dies,” may not extend beyond the title-page ; 
and that he may have learnt from it the important fact, which he 
has so kindly, but so unnecessarily, communicated to the public, 
and to myself, that Alexander ab Alexandro, (or, as the reviewer 
would call him, Alessandro de Alessandri) was ‘a Neapolitan 
lawyer” I must, however, observe that, when I use the Latinised 
form of a German name, it does not therefore follow that I am 
ignorant of the real name; for im many cases, where I happen to 
be acquainted with the real name, I have not used it, and, proba- 
bly, shall continue not to use it. 


In-the same page the veteran Heyne is abused without the slightest 
reasoh. 

But, before the reader assents to this “ untenable assumption,” 
he should examiue into the real state of the case. 1 am speaking 
upon the subject of second marriages, and make the following 
quotation from Potter’s Gr. Ant.: “ Second marriages were not 
reputed creditable: hence Dido, in Virgil, speaking of being mar- 
ried to A%neas after the death of a former husband, calls it (cud- 
pam) a fault, 


Huic uni forsan potui succrmbere culpa, JEn. iv. 19. 


[vet Heyne absurdly says, Culpe@ cum dilectu, i.e. pro amore}, 
where Servius has made this remark, Quod antiqui a sacerdotio 
repellebant bis nuptas.” Surely absurdity is still absurdity, whether 
it come from a profound: Heyne, who generally talks like a sensi- 
ble scholar, or from a flippant reviewer, who may never by any 
accident “ deviate into sense.” Is it possible for any judicious 
critic, who has presented to him the explanations of the word 
culpa, as given by.Heyue, (whose taste would have rejected it, if 
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he had, at the time, recollected the remark of Servius), and by 
Potter, whose idea is founded upon the opinions of the Romans, to 
hesitate between the two ? 

At p. 117, commence some crude observations in English, entitled 

“ Critical and Explanatory Notes on the Hippolytus of Euripides, with 
Strictures on some Remarks of Professor Monk.” 
There was no need for him to say “ some crude observations in 
English ;” for 1 have never written a note in Latin; and, though 
I may often be an editor of classical works, never mean to write in 
Latin, because I keep utility too much in my view to throw this 
obstacle into the way of the youthful scholar. I do not wonder 
that the reviewer should call these observations crude; for it should 
seem, from what he immediately adds, that he has not digested 
them : 

And first of all, there is much ado about nothing concerning the term 
rrouvyercia, Which the latter-named gentleman has well explained in 
his notes by the English word match-maker: he is, however, in ‘ Mr. 
B.'s humble opinion,’ mistaken ; he would give the sense of pronuba to 
the word: the word is used decidedly in the sense of match-maker, in 
the following lines of Aristophanes, NJ. 41, cited by Professor Monk, 

ei Weer 7 TeoUyy aT Es arortedas xanws, 
Gris ws yimos wigs THY OFY pyTEcm. 
The word match-maker in English is generally used in a bad sense. 
When Dr. Parr had read my note upon this passage, he said “ that 
I had clearly, and ably made out my point ;” and I am inclined to 
think that Professor Monk has tou much sense not to see it, and 
too much candor not to acknowledge it. 1 have undermined the 
ground, upon which the Professor rests his interpretation of z0- 
pyyoreiz, which he thus explains, “ xgouvjorgix proprie est nuptia= 
rum conciliatrix, Anglice a match-maker, exponente Hesychio 
i} TwmoTdara ArAVAoIs Tods yauodvTas, et MOX, TeskencdTa wedious, F 
wou¢as: similiter explicat Pollux 3. 31:—in nostro versu meta- 
phorice dicitur malorum conciliatrix.” Before { attempt to prove 
that this is really the case, I will defend by additions! argumeuts 
my opinion, that meouvzorgia corresponds precisely to pronuba, 
against the remark of the reviewer, who says, with an impiie| nega- 
tion of the fact, “ he [E. H. B.] would give the sense of pronuba 
to the word.” Scaliger Poet. c. 92. 1. 11 (cited by Martinius in 
his Lexicon Philologicum) under the word Paranymphus, says; 
“ Absoluto sacrificio diei nuptialis in soccri wdes ceducebatur 
sponsus ab eo, quem Graci ragdvyegov, quasi ejus usseclam, Komi- 
narunt : aliqui etiam vegeta, alii razeyov vocebant: quemadmo- 
dum mulier, que sponse aderat, MPOMNIZ1PIA diccbatur iis, 
nobis PRONUBA.” Under the word pronubus Martinis cies 
the Glossarium Philoxeni, Produba % regimpgos, and the Giessn- 
rium Cyrilli, rpoxwjorpa, PRONULA. Should the reviewer 
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embrace the Philorenian Gloss. to defend his position, I could 
soon convince him that paranymphus and pronuba are occasionally 
synonymous in their signification. As then, I hope that I have esta- 
blished the fact, that xgouvergia, and pronuba exactly correspond, 
it follows of course that Professor Monk seems to be mistaken in 
his interpretation of the words of Hesychius; for, to use my own 
words in p. 124.: “ As it was the office of the paranymphus, ar 
wudsywyos, to conduct the bridegroom to his house on the day of 
his nuptials (x2gavvudos: 6 cuveyayav TH wediv ty Wudny, Eustath, 
ad Il, Z. p. 516. 1. 48., cited by L. Bos in his Grecian Antiqui- 
ties ), so it was the office of the reouxjcrgia, or pronuba, to accom- 
pany the bride in the procession to the house of the bridegroom ; 
hence, then, Liesych. says, rgouvjorpia’ } cuncraiea aAAGAcis Tobs 
yrucivras, again roskevion vuudgious, } vyudas: hence Donatus on 
Ain. v. 7. Et Bellona manet te pronuba (cited by 'Tiraquellus on 
Alexander’s Geniales Dies) says, PRONUBAS dici que in obse- 
quio nubentis sunt, que sc. nubentes domum mariti fv sly et 
comitantur.” ‘The reviewer says that the word “ mgouvjotpia for 
pronuba metaphorically would be nonsense ;” but in what does the 
nousense consist of translating 4 reouvjotgia xaxdv by pronuba 
malorum, the cause of misfortunes, the handmaid, the bridemaid, 
or the conductress to them? In the 325th page I have explained 
how the poet came to use the word metaphorically in this passage : 
it originated in the allusion, which the chorus had just been making 
to the marriage of Hercules and Lole, followed by the allusion to 
the fate of Semele, trav wyueteveapzvav, with which the chaunt con- 
cludes. As to the passage of Aristophanes, where, says the 
reviewer, “ the word is used decidedly in the sense of match- 
maker,” | have observed that it “ means, in my judgment, rather 
the instrument than the cause, if | may be allowed the expression, 
and does not seem to justify the Professor's translation of it by the 
phrase a match-maker, which interpretation is not, as the Pro- 
fessor supposes, the primary, or rather the sole, but at the most 
only the secondary meaning of it. I have also cited a passage of 
Philostratus, where the word occurs only apparently in this signiti- 
cation. Surely a poet might make a disappointed person curse 
the parson, who had bound the nuptial knot, and attribute the 
mischief to him, though he was only the instrument employed tq 
execute ‘the wishes of the parties. 


p- 129, the verse 
ceuriy &s Shiv, nal TedAy murrygioy, 
Valckenaer translates ut Eleusinia viseret veneranda mysteria, hisque 
adco visis perficeretur ; oi weuvnueves DAMque Hon nisi post quinquen- 
niuin in sacrarium interius admittcbantur ad arcana spectanda, tum 
demum ficbant frorrzi, et ré2sit, and this Interpretation Professor 
Monk’s common sense admits: notwithstanding this, we are bound to 
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bow to Mr. Barker’s modest sagacity, who abashes and surprises us by 
avowing: “ I must here enter my protest against this interpretation of 
Valckenaer, to which the Professor accedes, as it appears to me forced 
and unnatural : zy woerygivy is only the same pleonasm as apudrww 
#05 inv. LIGL, and Gaxy Sycwy in v. O42., and one hundred other exam- 
ples, to which I could appeal: ” yet the scholiast on this passage, whom 
we should suspect of being a little better acquainted with Greek than 
Mr. Barker, docs not, unluckily, see his headiadys; for he expressly 
disjoins, and separately explains, each term (Sch. Ed. Mus. T. 1v. 
p- 487.), Wav Oe Agyes tiv OEAN, réay G2 viv TEAETHN: indeed it 
should be a general rule not to have recourse toa pleonasm, but where 
the sense necessarily compels us: an amplification of sense is generally 
preferred by good taste. 

The line, when it is translated, as it is understood by Valckenaer, 
by Professor Moak, and by the Reviewer, is literally thus, “ To 
the sight and the perfections of the venerable mysteries.” If the 
Professor, in the second edition of his [Lippolytus, which he is 
now preparing, be disposed to retain his interpretation, | shall call 
upon him to produce as a guarantee for it, a passage, where the 
word r2dy signifies, as he makes it signify in this verse, the perfec- 
tion, that is, the complete performance of every ceremony, through 
which the initiated person could pass. It is true, that the scho- 
liast, viewing, as he did, the passage in the same light, interprets 
tay, by r2A:tyv, and was compelled so to interpret it; but where 
do we find +2Ay used for rzAétyv% Is it not possible that the scholi- 
asts should be mistaken, with all the advantages which they derive 
from their knowledge of the language? Is it not actually the case 
that they are frequeutly mistaken ? Will the reviewer say that he is 
always disposed to float down the same stream with them? Hlave 
they not the same pretensions, as reviewers have, to infallibility ? 
"The writer of this article says, as we have seen, “ We should sus- 
pect the scholiast of being 2 little better acquainted with Greek 
than Mr. Barker.” He may certainly have been “ better acquaint- 
ed with Greek than I am,” but still he may have had no better 
pretensions to sense than [ have ; for common sense is of no coun- 
try, she wanders “ a chartered libertine,” free as the air, and pitches 
her tent, like the barbarian, wherever she can find a tractable soil, 
xpovicnra 23 ty trois Bing, vsoTromoisiras, xaTa ros cotods, Now, it so 
happens that in the interpretation of this verse of the Iippolytus, 
the question is not whether the scholiast or myself have the better 
acquaintance with the language. It has nothing to do with a 
knowledge of the language ; good sense is to determine the point. 
Hlere the reviewer and myself are at issue; for he asserts that 
“ the common sense of Professor Monk admits his interpretation” 
of the verse, which, as I have said above, is, when the words are 
literally translated, this: “ ‘To the sight, and the perfections of the 
venerable mysteries,” which-he exp'ains this way, * ‘That he might 
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visit the venerable mysteries, and, might thus, having seen them, be 
perfected: ” the literal translation of the words, as I understand 
them, by the use of the figure, which rhetoricians call hendiadys, 
is this, “ To the sight of the venerable mysteries :” I must confess 
that it lies beyond the limits of my common sense to see how “ the 
common sense of Professor Monk” must necessarily “ admit his in- 
terpretation,” which surely neither the Professor, nor the reviewer, 
will contend to be so simple as mine ; and mine, if it be more 
simple, comes only with the stronger recommendation to the notice 
of the reader, and will sufficiently vindicate the propriety of the lan- 
guage, which I used, and might probably use again, “ 1 must here 
enter my protest against this interpretation of Valckenaer, to which 
the Professor accedes, as it seems to me forced and unnatural.” 
Dr. Parr, “whom J should suspect of being better acquainted 
with Greek,” and possessed of more sense and judgment than this 
reviewer, after he had seen my interpretation, says to me in a let- 
ter, which is now lying before me, that “ about the hendiadys there 
can be no doubt.” ‘lhe reviewer is pleased to lay down “ a gene- 
ral rule not to have recourse to a pleonasm, but where the sense 
necessarily compels us;” but, like other general rules, it admits 
of exceptions ; for, surely, if, by “ having recourse to a pleonasm,” 
we can arrive at a better sense, or a simpler interpretation, who 
would hesitate to recur to it? ‘The reviewer closes this paragraph 
with these words, “ An amplification of sense is generally preferred 
by good taste :” I must leave the meaning of them to other heads, 


“ As by some powerless dream accurst, 
“ Emotions unintelligible burst.” 


In the “ Critical and Explanatory Notes on the Prometheus Desmotes 
of Eschylus, with Strictures on the Glossary and Notes to Mr. Blom- 
fi ld’s edition,” we have pages wasted to inform us that camels bend the 
knee, and this is called illustration !! 


I shall here cite the whole note to show to the reader how many 
pages are wasted upon this subject, as he terms it. 


v.32 an sain oe a 
52. ou xaunTey yoru. 

“ Genu ficctens, requiesccns, metaphora ab iis sumpta, qui considentes genua 
flectunt.” Gloss. p. 93. Philostratus says in his Life of Apollonius Tyan, p. 51. Ed. 
of Olearinus, Keprros 8 iviovs hy, af; Y pitrtes "Iveco! 8g ce Cpoyarne® moretovras a2 yirse 
erecic tis tales, yivy odeus: xeeces. Olearius here presents us with this 
note: “* QRod faciendum iis, ubi procumbere atque quiescere voluerint ; ut adeo 
nil aliud sibi velit quam spatium istud sine requie uno cursu eos conficere : obscr- 
vandum autem in gencre phrasin yévy xifes pro requéescere usurpari: sic AEsch, 
From. V. conjungit ista, v. 52. 39orriiny auave;, oF xtuzrwy yoru: adde ibid. 
v. 595. sic et Apoill. Rhod. utitur Argon. 1. v. 1174. Philostr. Vitis Soph. 1.11. in 
Hivode G7a:4e yoru xcydeur, alterque Philostr. in Jmagin, 1. 11. in Antao de 
Hercule, 0228 yiw studa; dao derus pds tiv ’avraiov:” Again in p. 357.“ isi 3 
ayamutan; Ce, yoru claw xieudayts ix tod a9Aov, Simili sensu phrasis occurrit de 
camelis passim apud nostrum, et alios scriptores optimos:” Again in p. 571. 
“ oiw miudauty, Le, requiesecnus: phrasis, uti videtur, Grecis recepta maxime, 
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Asiam, et partes Orientis inhabitantibus, a camelis aliisque id genus animantibus, 
genu inflexo ad quietem procumbentibus post iter, desumta: eadem in Vita 
Apollon. quoque passim occurrit.” This note satisfactorily developes the origin 
the phrase: thns Major Rooke says in his Travels to the Coast of Arabia Felix, 
p- 78. “ The camels, eased of their burthens, — themselves in circles round their 
Sood, couchant with their lugs under them.” Eschylus uses the word in its proper 
sense in Vv. 403. 
TiTparKtrns olwyds* cepaevos of 7° ay 
oradnoig fv alusiocs xepadacey yivu. 

The object of my note was not, as the reviewer says, “ to inform 
we that camels bend the knee ;” it was to develope the origin of the 
phrase, yivv xaupas, in the sense of requiescere, which I hope that 
it successfully does, by proving that the metaphor is taken from 
“ camels, which, when they are eased of their burthens, place them- 
selves round their food, couchant with their legs under them.” ‘The 
utility and even importance of the note are obvious, when even 
Mr. Blomfield, to whom, as a scholar, | am always ready to do 
ample justice, and whose seeming mistakes I should always treat 
with respect, when I believe them to be erroneous, appears not to 
have known the real origin of the phrase; for he refers it to man; 
and I refer it to a quadruped: his words are, as we have seen, 
“ Genu flectens, requiescens, metaphora ab iis sumpta, gui consi- 
dentes genua flectunt.” 


In p. 156. he is in a state of confusion, in which we will be mischie- 
vous enough to involve our readers: 
V. 94.  Shanvesdpcevos rev pauzietn 
Xprvoy dOrLIow, 

“ svpia nil nisi 7024 significat, metaphora e fluidis desumpta, a j.vpw, fluo: ef. 
Valcken. ad Phen. 1480. D. Heinsium in Lect, Theocrit. p. 347. Etymol. M. 
p- 595, 5.” Gloss. p. 108. For my own part, I would go beyond the Greek lan- 
guage to seek for its etymology, rather than adopt such an improbable derivation 
of the word, of which the primary meaning is 10,000; and it is a remarkable fact, 
that the word murz, in Welsh, which was cither derived from some language more 
ancient than the Greek, and the Welsh, or else itself the parent of the Greek term, 
signifies 10,000. P 
From this learned antiquarian note, we are led to indulge in a theory, 
that the lads of Merioncth might possibly be among the ryAgxAsiros éxi- 
novos of Priam, and that murz of them might have matched MugsOS Myr- 
midones Dolopesve. 


The Reviewer would, probably, have spared himself the labor of 
making this attempt at wit, if he had known the fact that the 
Welsh antiquaries have endeavoured to prove an affinity, between 
the ancient Britons, and the ‘Trojans, who are supposed to have 
arrived in this country under the conduct of Brutus, whence, as 
they imagine, Britain is to be derived, as I remember to have 
read in Hearne’s Curious Discourses, to which, if the Reviewer 
happens to be in the University, he can conveniently refer, as the 
work is in the Library of ‘Trinity College, from which I borrowed 
it. But, what is the state of confusion, in which I am, and “ in 
which MWe will (f.1. shall) be mischievous enough to involve 
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our Readers?” Why do [I assert that it is absurd to derive wicix 
from wvew, fluo? 1. Because Mr. Blomfield, and those critics, to 
whom he refers, take for granted, what I shall not be so ready to 
concede, that uzia signifies 7oAA¢ ; for I will venture to lay down 
this general rule, that, where a noun, or adjective, has two different 
significations, the one implying ax infinite number, the other im- 
plying a finite number, there can be no doubt that the word 
derived its signification of tnfinity from the finite sense: thus i ciz 
signifies, according to its accent, either the definite number of 
10,000, or any indefinite number, because we use the words ten 
thousand times, when we mean not the exact number, but any inde- 
finite number. 2. Because, as it appears from this general rule, 
that the original meaning of wigiz is 10,000, Mr. Blomfield, to 
defend his etymology, will have to prove that terms implying num- 
ber in any known language are derived from terms implying flui- 
dity. As far as my observation extends (and [ have published 
A Chart of Ten Numerals ix Two Hundred Tongues,* which was 
written by my very learned friend, the Rev. R. Patrick, Vicar of 
Sculcoates, Llull,) this is not the case. Thus the word caterva, 
upon the same principle, is occasionally used im an indefinite sense, 
though its proper signification is finite: Isidorus 9. 3. (quoted in 
Gesner’s Thesaurus Lingua Latina) says Proprie Macedonum 
phalanx, Gadlorwn caterva, nostra legio dicitur: here we learn 
that caterva is a word of Gallic origin, and of a definite signifi- 
cation, and this is also “a remarkable fact,” which | learnt from 
Owen’s Welsh Grammar, p. 156. that the number one hundred 
thousand is in Welsh, im ancient numeration, catyrva. The rea- 
der may, if he pleases, consult the article On the comparative 
Affinity of the Welsh to the Latin, in the .4ppendix to the critical 
and explanatory Notes in my edition of Cicero’s Two T'racts on 
Old Age and Friendship, p. xc. 


“In p. 186. we are favored with the following elegant, and metri- 
cal quotation from Horace: perhaps Mr. Barker prefers citations from 
the Delphin Ordo, 


Jam autem Scythe laxo meditantur arcu.” 


I do not happen to be possessed of a Delphin Horace, and, there< 
fore, could not have inserted the autem from the Delphin ordo. 
Now it so happens that aufem does not occur in the Delphin ordo, 
as I have just examined a Delphin Horace. The line occurs in 
a quotation from Spanheim’s Obss. in Callimachi Hymnos. My 
own edition, which is Ultrajecti 1697, actually contains the autem, 
as it is printed in my work, and I find that Ernesti in his Edition 
Lag. Bat. 1761. retains the error: now if the Reviewer be dis- 
posed to charge me with either ignorance, or carelessness, for 


* Bee Classical Journal, Nos, vii. and viii. 
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not having noticed it, [ am no more culpable than Ernesti, who 
is just as ignorant, or as careless, as myself. 


“P. 201. Diogenes, the Laertian: we do not deny that there are 
critics, who suppose (for there is no evidence to the fact) that Aaégriog 
means born at Laerta; but, as the point is yet sub judice, we do net 
admire the assumption.” 


However much “ the point” may be “ yet sub judice,” I con- 
ceive that, without entering into any discussion upon the matter, 
I may express my opinion by using the words “ the Laertian,” and 
must beg the Reviewer for the future, not to consume his ink 
and his oil in presuming that 1 assume such “ assumptions” without 
any reason. { do not know what the Reviewer means by saying 
“ that there is no evidence to the fact, that Aaéerios means born at 
Laerta :” I certainly am not able to procure the parish register, if 
any happened to be kept in Cilicia, to authenticate the fact; but 
for my own part, I deem the following evidence to be sufficient 
for my purpose. Stephanus regi ¢4vwy xai roacwy has the follow- 
ing passage, Aazerys, Kidrimias syweiov, Urged Bwy 1d. ArsEavdeos 02 xa} 
Geos, xl wor Cyol 7d ebvixoy, Aaecrivos, amewov b& Aaégrios, 
where Thomas De Pinedo observes, “ Ex hoc oppido fuisse Dio- 
genem Laertium, cujus circumferuntur De Vitis Philosophorum 
Libri X. sixorodoyodes criticorum filii:’ again under XoAAGa, 
Axy.os Tis Aesvridos Quats, 6 dymarns, Xoaridyss Avoryerys o 6 Aaecrie’s 
vy Gsurtgw Qirscidou “Ierogiacs, Xoaadeds gyot. Lucas Holstenius 
in his Note et Castigationes, says upon the first passage, “ Hine 
Diogenes Aaiering, qui tamen Aasgriads dicitur infra v. NoAAieas.” 
Abraham Berkelius’s: note upon the same passage is this : “ De- 
ducit Noster ab h. v. Aacgrives, et Aaéerios, sed miror eum tertium 
Azzerieds non addidisse, quod habet in v. Xoaaas.” 1. A. Fabri- 
cius in the Bibliotheca Greca, |. 1v. Hamburgi, 1708. p. 600, 
has the following remarks: “ Diogenes, a patria Laerte, Ciliciz 
oppido, Luertius, sive, ut Vossius in Arte Grammatica, p. 11. 
et alibi appellat, Luertiensis: sunt qui a patre Laerte vocatum 
contendunt, ut H. Valesius ad Excerpta Peiresc. p. 41. Diogenes 
Laertii filius scribit &c., quo sensu Ulysses possit dici Laertius, 
qui Homero Aazgridins, Laerte filius, 


Aioyevés Aaceriddy woruunyay’ ’Odveced, 


at apud Pindarum De Bello Trojano Laertes ipse, Ulyssis pater, 
Laertius appellatur 
Pello Laertius atror: 
vicissim Diogenes noster Eustathio ad Iliad. pw’. p. 854. dicitur 
é Aaégrys: alterius Q. Laertii, sub Augusto Imperatore clari, 
mentio in veteri Inscriptione apud Gruterum p. 29Y., sive legen- 
Jum Lartius ut p. 99. et 191. quod idem nomen est: C. Laertius 
VOL. I. NO, II. 2 H* 
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Sabinianus in alia vet. Znseriptione apud Fabrettum p. 251. : por- 
ro Asserting pro Patronymico, a Laerta Cilicie usurpatum (nou 
minus quam Axzgrix?s apud Galenum vit, De Simplic. Medicin. 
Tl’. 2. ed. Basil. p. 89. vel Aaegriry:, ut in Eustathii loco jam lau- 
dato rescribebat, preter mentem Eustathii, ut existimo, ‘Tan. Fa- 
her, vel Aasorizds), quin elegantius etiam dici, quam Aa:zerives, 
quod solum isto in loco memorat, testatur Stephanus Byz. in 
Aagerns: eidem in XoraAieas laudatur Diogenes noster 6 Aazprizds 
by G2uréow gudorcgov ‘Iorogias, qui locus ni sit corruptus, Laertium 
a patria sic dictum esse, cum viris doctissimis mihi persuadeo.” 


P. 281. It is, as we have demonstrated, a great fault with Mr. Bar- 
ker, that he avoids considering the context of the passages, which he 
quotes: so he says: ‘The primary meaning of mactare is augere: the 
word occurs much more frequently in its primary meaning than many 
scholars may be disposed to think: thus, Virgil Ea. 3. v. 118. says, 

Meritos aris mactavit honores :’ 

if Mr. B. would have taken the trouble to read the two succeeding lines, 
he would have discovered that mactavit is not in his (f& 1. its) primary 
scnse for auxit, 

Sic falus, meritos aris mactavit honores, 

Tuurum Neptuno, taurum tibi, pulcher Apollo, 

Nigram Hiemi pecudem, Zephyris felicibus albam, 
where Heyne properly says, ‘ Honores, docte pro victimis, que in 
decorum honorem mactantur:’ but our patience is ucearly exhausted 
with correcting such school-boy absurdities. 


“Tt is, as we have demonstrated, a great fault with Mr. B. that 
he avoids considering the context of the passages, which he quotes.” 
“ Tt is, as L have demonstrated, a great fault” with Mr. Reviewer, 
* that he avoids cgnsidering” the words, which he uses: there 
may, or may wot be a necessity for me “ to consider the context 
of the passages, which I gwofe;” but there is always a necessity 
for me “ to consider the context of the passages, which I discuss :” 
the Reviewer does not seem to be aware that by paying very 
particular attention to the context, | have often sueceeded in 
illustrating passages, which critics, however sagacious, however 
judicious, however learned, have not been able to explain. In 
the 8th page of my work, in the illustration of a passage in Taci- 
tus, L appeal to the context to prove the meaning, which [ give 
to it, and observe that “the context forms always the best com- 
mentary upon a writer.” In the 13th page, upon another passage, 
{ observe that “ the context will admit no other interpretation.” 
In the 49th page, upon another passage of Tacitus, ( Pares vali- 
dique miscentur, c. 20.), | observe that “ the context, an appeal 
to which will generally (so convinced am I of the uecessity of 
attending to the context) determine the reading, which ought to 
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be adopted, shows the necessity of calidi, which includes both the 
sexes.” In the 80th page, upon auother passage of Tacitus, I 
observe that “ my interpretation is supported by the context.” In 
p. 112, upon another passage of Tacitus ( Literarum secreta viri 
pariter ac femine ignorant, c. 19.) of which the meaning has 
been the subject of much dispute among the critics, because they 
have overlooked the context, I say, “ that this passage relates to 
clandestine correspondence is evident from the words, which 
immediately follow, paucissima in tam numerosa gente ADUL- 
TERIA.” In p. 289, | again appeal, upon another passage of 
Tacitus, to the context. In p. 199, upon a passage of the Pro- 
metheus, 1 observe that “the interpretation of the second Schol. 
is the proper one, as the whole context of this chorus, which 
turns upon the opposition of Prometheus to Jupiter, proves.” In 
p- 218, upon another passage of the Prometheus, by attending 
to the context, | have overthrown the interpretation, which Mr. 
Blomfield prefers. In p. 341, upon another passage of the Pro- 
metheus, | have, by appealing to the context, again overthrown the 
interpretation, which Mr. Blomtield puts upon the word ixorrye. 
‘bhese few mstances are sufficient to enable the reader to decide 
upon the propriety of the censure, which the Reviewer has passed 
upon me in this respect. 

The Reviewer says that, “if Mr. B. would have taken the 
trouble to read the two succeeding lines” [in the passage ef Virgil 
Ain. 3. v. 118.1, “he would have discovered that mactavit is not 

“an his (f. 1. its) primary sense for auxit, 

Sic futus, meritos aris mactavit honores, 

LTaurum Neptuno, taurum tibi, pulcher Apolle, 

Nigram Hiemi pecudem, Zephyris felicibus albam, 
where Heyne properly says, Honores docte pro victimis, que in 
Deorum honorem mactantur.” Mr. Barker “ has taken the trouble 
to read the two succeeding lines,” and he “has not discovered 
that mactavit is not used in his (its) primary sense for auxit ;” for 
the context is decidedly in the favor of my idea. If mactavit is 
not used here in its primary, it must be used in its metaphor- 
ical sense, that is, it means fe s/ew the due honors upon the altars, 
and I shall be content to receive this, the common interpretation, 
more favorably, when analogous passages have been produced from 
any writer to vindicate this use of these words, “ macture honores,” 
to slay honors: it is to no purpose that Heyne says “ Honeres 
docte pro victimis, que in Deorum honorem mactantur ;” for this 
language is to take for granted what I should wish to be proved, 
and Heyne’s authority will go no farther with me than his argu- 
ments carry him, though | have the highest possible opinion of 
his learning, his taste, and his judgment. Now my interpretation 

recommends itself by its own propriety, and is defended by the 
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strict meaning of the word, “ He heaped the due honors upon 
the altars, (which were) a bull for Neptune,” &c. The Re- 
viewer concludes this paragraph with these words, “ But our 
patience is nearly exhausted with correcting such school-boy absur- 
dities”— Yes; they are ‘‘ such school-boy absurdities,” as I shall 
be always glad to offer to the notice of the real scho- 
lar. The matter, which is contained in this very article, upon 
this word mactare, was unknown to scholars like Muretus, A. 
Schottus, and Ernesti, as the reader will see by turning to the 
Varia Lectiones of the first, to the Nodi Ciceroniani aliorumque 
Libri iv. of the second, and to the Clavis Ciceroniana of the 
third. Lt is information, which is not given with sufficient lexico- 
graphical accuracy in Gesner’s Thesaurus Lingue Latine. 


P. 261. The following morceau, whether we consider Mr. B.’s 
proficiency in sense, or metre, is possibly without a rival : ‘ Propertius 
talks of a potent herb, which he calls Promethea, the effect of which 
was to produce antipathy and hatred, 

Invidie SUMUS ; num me Deus obruit ? an que 
Secta Prometheis dividit herba jugis ? 
sumus, Mr. B. most unblushingly gives us with the su long, and the 
ablative case Prometheis he absolutely changes into a Greek nomina- 
tive, and applies it to herba—a potent Promethean herb indeed ! 


The reviewer, who has not condescended to inform us that fuimus 
occurs in the original, and not noticed the error of secta for lecta, has 
artfully concealed the fact, just as in the case of the quotation from 
Horace, (which occurs in a note of Spanheim) that these lines of Pro- 
pertius are cited in the quotation, which is there made from Preston’s 
Notes and Observations onthe Argonautics of Apollonius Rhodius, 
subjoined to his Translation, a book, which the reviewer has never 
seen: else he would have known that the passage is actually so 
quoted in it. 1 perceived the error at the time, but [ did not happen 
to have a Propertius at hand, and my memory did not readily suggest 
to me the very words of the author, but the meaning of the pas- 
sage was obvious. ‘The reviewer says that “the ablative case 
Prometieis 1 absolutely change into a Greek nominative, and 
apply it to herba.” Here the reviewer seems to have reached an 
inaccessible covert, and must have congratulated himself upon 
lis security, 1. 1 admit that my language is inaccurate, when I 
say that Propertius calls this herb Promethea ; he does not call it 
so, he merely alludes to the herba Promethea. 2. But I deny 
that “the ablative case Prometheis, I absolutely change into a 
nominative, and apply it to herba ;” for, if I had so applied it, [ 
should have said not that “ Propertius talks of a potent herb, 
which he calls Promethea,” but that “ Propertius talks of a potent 
herb, which he cails Prometheis.” 
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P. 384. We are obliged to Mr. Barker for the information that 
inte xegoou is very analogous to our expression of over the hills, and 
Jar away, which is proverbial, and a parallel passage is cited from 
Campbeli’s Gertrude of Wyoming, 

But who is he, that yet a dearer land 
Remembers, over hills, and far away ? 


The passage does not occur in p. $84, but in p. 365. : so extra- 
ordinarily inaccurate is the reviewer! We ought certainly to be 
obliged to Mr. B. for the information; for I durst venture to 
swear that the reviewer did not know that use of the preposition 
trig. The manner, in which | introduce the quotation, is this : 
“The spirit of the passage (which I am discussing) depends upon 
the meaning of iz, which the commentators have not under- 
stood: dx occasionally denotes a great distance, and ine xépoov 
is equivalent to our very analogous expression over the hills, and 
Jar away, which is proverbial, and which has been well introduced 
by the very beautiful poet, C:mpbell, into bis second poem, 
But who is he, that yet a dearer land 
Remembers, over hills, and far away ? 

the scene of this tender and elegant poem is laid in America, and 
‘the dearer land,’ of which he speaks, is Scotland, or, in his own 
language, A/byn, and the one passage forms a comment upon the 
other.” I cite a passage from Salmasius’s Pliniane Exercitationes 
in C. J. Solini Polyhistora, to illustrate by examples this use 
of tp, and then remark that “ this interpretation removes the 
difficulty, with which every other interpretation must be incum- 
bered, of connecting weAwyous Bivairw vorias dAmas with bid Aiuvas, 
to which these words refer,and which they ought else to have imme- 
diately followed, while it gives an uncommon spirit to the passage ;” 
and | call upon Professor Monk either to adopt this interpreta- 
tion, or to produce a better interpretation. 


On another passage of the Hippolytus Mr. Barker authoritatively 
affirms, ‘I cannot assent to this interpretation of the Professor, and 
conceive that my own is much more satisfactory.’ 


This passage occurs in p. 374. ‘The reviewer has artfully avoided 
all mention of the quotation, which immediately follows, and 
which destroys the supposed authoritativeness of the affirmation ; 
the quotation is this, “ Nescio quo pacto suum cuique pulcrum 
est: sic se res habet, te tua, me mea delectant.” hy does any 
critic propose a new interpretation of, or a new conjecture upon, 
a passage? it may, indeed, be intended to exhibit a specimen of 
his own ingenuity, but will the reviewer be prepared to say that 
the critic, whose judgment is dissatisfied with the opinions of 
other critics, may not, without any outrage upon modesty, express 
his dissent from every other interpretation or conjectur¢, and may 
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not, without any violation of propriety, conceive his own interpree 
tation, or conjecture. to be more satisfactory? But, even suppos- 
ing that I have made “an authoritative affirmation,” was it not 
the duty of the reviewer to show, (what neither he, nor Professor 
Monk, may, perhaps, be able to show) that it was made without 
sufficient reason, before he ventured to condemn it ? 


E. H. Barker. 


Carre een ae DT TE 


Defence of Mr. S$. Bexnett against the Monthly Review. 
esate 


As my work, intitled The Constancy of Israel, published in January 
1809, has fallen into oblivion, I take the liberty of presenting you 
with the following remarks on the subject, in compliance with the plan 
of your newly-established Review. 

I can only attribute the ill success of my work to the animadversion 
of the reviewers. Let the public, however, judge for itself, after the 
perusal of the following extracts : 


The Constancy of Israel, &c. &c. Mr. Solomon Bennett, the author 
of this work, is, m addition to his theological qualifications, an engraver of 
Prints in line, &c. &e. at No. 68, Charing Cross. Of his style of engraving, 
he has exhibited a specimen at the commencement of his work, in a por- 
trait of his own agreeable phisiognomy ; and many of our readers, will, no 
doubt, think, that he shines more as a Professor of the Arts, than as a 
Champion of Theology, §c. Critical Review, March 1809, Art. xiii. p. 323. 


“The Constancy of Israel, &ce. &c. The writer may be a good artist; 
but is certainly a very indifferent theologian—we think the engraving the 
best part of his work.” Monthly Register—Le Beau Monde—<April, 1809, 
p- 91. 


What conception can the reader form of a work, by this mode of 
reviewing? If these gentlemen were strangers to the Hebrew language, 
and the phraseology of tie Hebrew text, silence would have been their 
more honorable course. Had the editors entered on a regular coutro- 
versy, which they were qualified to maintain, IT should either submit 
to their sentence, or vindicate my assertions; but, at present, they 
only strike at random. ‘The booksellers were so much influenced by 
these strictures, that not one of them would undertake the publication ; 
no advertisement was issued—and my book was condemned to obli- 
vion. 

I shall, therefore, sir, with your permission, again enter on the sub- 
jectth ough the medium of your Review; and 1 trust that the candid 
reader, if he should not give full credit to my assertions, will, how- 
ever, endeavour to counteract whateyer prejudices he may have re» 
ceived against liebrew literature in general. 
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This work, intitled ‘ The Constancy of Israel, is an answer to a 
small book, intitled ‘A Letter to the Hebrew Nation, by Lord 
Crawford,’ the design of which was, to convert -the Hebrew Nation, 
by a statement of the principles which form the basis of Christi- 
unity, and by various doctrines inferred from different passages of 
Scripture. 

As a reply to his lordship’s Letter, my work was written. I held 
that the (false) translations and explanations of those chapters which his 
lordship brought forward to support his own opinions, although they 
had passed for correct translations in the Christian world, during 1800 
years, were in reality not so; that they contained no allusion to any 

lessiah, and still less to Jesus. 

My work contains an argument deduced from the different disper- 
sions of the Jews, at the time of the destruction of the first Temple, 
and subsequently. All these dispersions were the result of a Divine 
Economy, for the purpose of promulgating, among the civilised nations 
of the earth, the knowledge 4f the Divinity, his omnipotence, and 
providence. It seems unreasonable to assert, as we are told by the 
doctors of Christianity, that these dispersions took place on account 
of the crime committed against Jesus the Messiah; for as they all oc- 
curred before the birth of Jesus, the Israelites could not be punished 
for a crime not yet committed. On this subject, I was censured by 
the editor of the Monthly Review for August, 1812. His words are 
as follow : 

In this last paragraph, Mr. B. manifests either his ert or his ignorance. 
Who ever connected the Babylonian captivity with the ciucifixion of Christ? 
It is the dispersion of the Jews into ald the nations of the earth, in conse- 
quence of the destruction of their city and polity by the Romanus, which is 
attributed to them as a judgment for their rejection of Christ. More severe 
have been the sutferings of the Jews, in con-equence of this last and long 
dispersion, than any which were intiicted on them, by the Babylonians an 
Assyrians, &¢. &c.  p. 400. 


But let me inform the critic, that it was, with me, the result neither 
of art nor of ignorance; but merely a conciseness of expression, in 
stating my sentiments. I shall take this opportunity of enlarging upon 
the subject. ‘ 

I hope the editor will not deny that it is a principle of great impor- 
tance ig the doctrine of Christianity, that all the Patriarehs and pious 
men of the Hebrews have had a foreknowledge of the advent of Jesus 
as the Messiah ; that Moses himself, and all the prophets, have prophe- 
sied concerning his existence with his father, and his commission as 
the Universal Redeemer, &c. This doctrine could not then escape the 
knowledge of the whole nation, who adhered to the instructions of the 
prophets and chiefs of the community; nor could it fail to be promul- 
gated among the people. The conclusion must then follow: If the 
Israelites, then existing, did acknowledge and eu:brace the faith of 
the Messiah, so frequently ineulcated by the prophets, then their sal- 
vation ought to have been at hand; and the destruciion of the first 
Temple, with the consequent dispersion, would have becu an unjuet 
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punishment. But, if they did not acknowledge the faith of the Mes- 
siah, and were therefore to be punished, the destruction of the first 
temple, and the consequent dispersion, should not be considered as a 
punishment, on that account, any more than the destruction of the 
second temple, by the Romans, and the events which followed it. In 
short, if the destruction of the second temple by the Romans, and the 
subjection of the government, were permitted, on account of the Jews’ 
conduct towards Jesus in the character of the Messiah, the first de- 
struction by the Babylonians might be attributed to their disbelief of 
the Messiah ; but if the first destruction and dispersion were not in- 
flicted on that account, neither are the second destruction and disper- 
sion to be regartled as a punishment for the rejection of Jesus. For 
the nation was the same; the prophets and prophecies were the 
same, the facts of destruction were the same: and therefore, the 
causes must absolitely have been also the same. But the Christian 
doctors insist, that the whole dispersion of the Jews, into all the na- 
tions of the earth, was a consequence of the crucifixion of Jesus ! 


Secondly, I have to remind the editor, that not only the. first dis- 
persion of the Israelites into the eastern countries, but alse the 
subsequent one into the western countries, were both prior to the cru- 
cifixiou of Jesus; for the History of Juda, “during the period of the 
second temple, cannot, I presume, be unknown to him. Thus, we 
are informed by Philo, Josephus, &c. that, while Jerusalem was in 
subjection to the Greeks, numerous families ef the Jews established 
themselves in the Grecian dominions in Europe, partly as captives, 
and, in part, voluntarily, to avoid the tyranny of the Grecian kings. 
During the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in Exypt, the Judzan 
settlement in that region increased to such a degree, that (as we are 
informed in Talmud,) they instituted a sanhedrim and cathedrals at 
Alexandria, far superior to those established at Jerusalem. During 
the government of the high-priests at. Jerusalem, particularly that of 
Hyrcanus and his successors, when they became allies of the Romans, 
the Jews made innumerable settlements in the Roman provinces of 
Europe: a further extension into the western parts was then to be 
naturally expected. It is therefore evident, that the dispersion into 
the western dominions, in the xra of the second temple, was also prior 
to the crucifixion of Jesus. Titus, who destroyed the second temple, 
caused no additional dispersion whatever. The great slaughter which 
Adrian made of the Jews at Alexandria and Cyprus, and. which 
happened about fifty years after the victory of Titus, is well-known to 
have been occasioned by the attempt of Bar-cuchvah, who proclaimed 
himself a temporal Messiah, and revolted against the Romans. He 
was subdued by the force of Adrian; and since that period, no at- 
tempt has been made at a restoration; particularly, as the succeeding 
Roman emperors granted a general liberty of establishment throughout 
their dominions. 

In a work, still in MS. with me, intitled “The Temple of Reason, 
or, The Spirit of Theology,” I have investigated, to a considerable 
extent, the doctrine relative to the Messiah, and the royalty of the house 
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of David; with all the authorities deduced from Scripture, Mishnah, 
Talmad, and the Hebrew philosophers. Here I suppose myself to 
have proved, that the received hypotheses are absurd and incon- 
sistent with the Divine code. 

Such are my sentiments respecting the dispersion of the Jews; and 
I think them supported by Scripture, Reason, and History. 

The persecutions of the Israelites by the Christian churches, during 
the last eight centuries, (which the editor of the Monthly Review 
brought to my recollection,) under pretence of retaliation for the death 
of Jesus, might in reality be traced to other causes, though I shall not 
at present enlarge on them. But I hope that, in this enlightened age, 
the professors of Christianity will be too liberal to imitate, or even, in 








all cases, to.applaud, the actions of their ancestors. 
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PREFACE. 


In the beginning of the last century, 
two works, on principles nearly simi- 
lar to those of the present attempt, 
were successively undertaken in this 
country. The first was edited by the 
learned Mr. Wasser, in 1722, by the 
name of Bibliotheca Literaria, but its 
existence was confined to ten numbers. 
The second appeared under the title of 
Miscellanea Observationes, in 1731. 


Although it was superintended by Dr. 
NO 


VOL. I. 





S. BENNETT. 


JortrN, it received so little encourage- 
ment in England, that at the end of 
eighteen months it was removed to 
Holland, and translated and continued 
in the Latin language. Notwith- 
standing the contributions of the 
learned on the Continent, it ceased to 
be published in its original series in 
1739. A few numbers were afterwards 
added at a long and irregular interval 
from each other; but the work was 
soon abandoned. 

Since that period, a new era has 
arisen in Classical literature. The la- 
bors of Bentitey, which had been 
either neglected or obstructed by his 
contemporaries, have been duly appre- 
ciated by a more enlightened age, and 
every succeeding year adds new bays 
to the wreath of his fame. His critical 
disquisitions have given birth to those 
of Hemsteruuis, Runnken, VaLcke- 
NaER, VILLOISON, BRUNCK, Dawes, 
Marktanp, Tour, Tyrwuitr, and 
Porson. By these great luminaries, a 
flood of light has been shed on the 
Classical world, and critical knowledge 
has assumed a meridian brightness, 
which even the gloom of political dis- 
sensions, or of revolutionary storms, 
can neither obscure nor diminish. 
The present time abounds with men 
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of accurate taste, and critical sagacity, 


of rich and various information, and of 


splendid genius. It has been thought 
that an attempt to collect their scat- 
tered rays would tend to cherish the 
blaze of literature by general commu- 
nication. With this view the present 
repository is offered to their patronage, 
and if they will honor it with their 
support, and adorn it by their produc- 
tions, a confident expectation of suc- 
cess may be formed. On them the 
fate of it depends. We profess to be 
only instruments in hale eae. 

The experience of a few months has 
proved that our plan was not vision- 
ary. An inclination has been mani- 
fested to promote it; and if that in- 
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sors ;—Quamobrem iterum atque ite- 
rum omnis ordinis 2xtatisque eruditos, 
tain exteros quam indigena>, huma- 
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THE Critical Reviewers, in giving their opinion concerning The Hist- 
ory of all Religions, say: 


We give Mr. Bellamy credit for great candor of statement and liberality of opi- 
nion. He has written on a subject, which more than any other is apt to call forth 
the prejudices, to warp the judgment, and inflame the passions: and which it is con- 
sequently difficult for any but a sage, whose mind is well ballasted with charity, to 
perform with an undeviating adherence to truth. We do not think that Mr. B. has 
purposely caricatured or misrepresented any religionists of any nation, class, or 
sect. r. Bellamy’s own notions of religion are very correct and rational, as we 
may discover from the first sentence in his beok, in which it is insinuated that 
* pure religion does not consist in a set of notions er opinions, but in loving God with 
all our heart, and our neighbour as ourselves.” 


I cannot but admire that spirit of philanthropy, which is manifested by 
the Critical Reviewers ; and I give them credit for “ great candor of 
statement and liberality of opinion,” in saying that I “ have not purposely 
caricatured or misrepresented any religionists of any nation, class, or sect.” 
They say that the author of the History all Religions has written on a 
subject which, more than any other, is apt to call forth the prejudices, to 
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warp the judgment, and inflame the passions; and which it is conse- 
quently difficult for any but a sage, whose mind is well ballasted with 
charity, to perform with an undeviating adherence to truth ; and that his 
own notions of religion are very correct and rational. 


Mr. Bellamy says ia his preface, “ I should not feel myself excused in sending the 
following sheets to the press, if they did not contain a variety of information, which 
has not been made known by any writer, and which I consider a duty to lay before the 
public.” 

I certainly am much surprised to hear the Critical Reviewers say in 
answer to this: 


We have not been fortunate enough to discover that “ raricty of information whick 
has not been made known by any writer ;’ and which our worthy author thought of much 
magnitude and importance, when he said, that he considered it “ a duty to lay it before 
the public.” Perhaps, however, some of Mr. Bellamy’s readers may judge that infor- 
mation to be new, which we consider to be old, and may be under great obligations 
to him, for telling them what they did not know before. But we must stop to ask 
Mr. Bellamy, if this “ variety of information,” which he considered it a duty to lay 
before the public, has not previously been made known by any writer, whence it was com- 
municated to him? Mr. B. certainly does not lay claim to inspiration; and, with 
respect therefore to the variety of information which he has produced relative to that 
multitude of religious sects, or fraternities, whose systems of faith, and modes of 
worship and discipline were established long before he was born, whence could he 
derive his materials but from printed or written documents? These were his only 
sources of information, but to what has been previously printed or written by others, 
Mr. B. certainly does not mean to lay claim, as coming out of his own store. Mr. 
Bellamy too, it must be remembered, professes his work to be a History, but we do 
not know how Mr. B. or any other person, was to write a History of events long 
prior to his birth, without drawing his materials from written or printed documents. 


As the Critical Reviewers have said, “ some of Mr. Bellamy’s readers 
may judge that information to be new, which we consider to be old,” 
it certainly was their duty to have pointed out at what period of 
the world, the circumstances which I have laid before the public, 
were made known. I have consulted very high authorities, and the most 
ancient writings, and I cannot find that those things, which I call new, 
have ever been made known for the last 1600 years. ‘The Critical Re- 
viewers say, ‘‘ But we must stop to ask Mr. Bellamy, if this variety of 
information, which he considered it a duty to lay before the public, has not 
previously been made known by any writer, whence it was communicated 
to him?” I will mention some of the subjects, which 1 “ call new, and 
how they were communicated.” A little attention to The History of all 
Religions, would have informed the Reviewers how it was that the author 
got his information, viz. from the Scripture. I have said in the preface, 
** It has frequently occurred to me when reading that part of the sacred 
writings, where the first patriarchs are recorded, that the words signifying 
the names of the men, had also another meaning and application, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Hebrews, and in this instance | have found them 
to be applied also to signify the state or quality of the church, as well as 
the name of the man, when each patriarch succeeded to the supreme 
government, until the church, by successive states, descended, and 
finally was extinct in the time of Noah, when God gave a new dispensation 
to him.” And again, p. 19. “‘ It perhaps may afford pleasure and informa- 
tion to the reader if 1 show with what wisdom and effect the venerable 
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patriarchs applied this most significant nomenclature to the different 
states of the church. I do not know that it has been made known by any 
author, therefore it may be the more acceptable. It adds a greater beauty 
to the original Scriptures, because it shows us how the church gradually 
fell away to the time of Noah, when no new church existed.” Thus it ap- 
pears that the author has been fortunate enough to discover what has not 
been made known by any writer: and, having given sufficient proof for 
the truth of what I have advanced, I hope I may be allowed to say thus far 
without being accused of vanity. And, though the Critical Reviewers 
accuse themselves of “a waut of sagacity, and a dulness of apprehension,” 
in not being able to see it, I hope they do not mean to charge this ac- 
knowledged defect in themselves to the euthor of the History of all Re- 
ligions. 

Again, the real cause of the rejection of Cain’s offering, as well as of the 
rejection of Cain himseif, is clearly accounted for, and proved from 
Scripture, nor can I find that this has been made known by any writer. 
The cause for the rejection of Esau is equally as new, and, I trust, as 
satisfactory, which is also confirmed from the Scripture. The interpreta- 
tion of the names of the pagan idols, their origin and application, throws 
considerable light also on the pagan theology, for «s the Hebrew pronun- 
ciation of those words has been retained in the English, and in all the 
European, translations, by giving the true translation, [ have been enabled 
to form right conclusions concerning the worship of the ancient Babylo- 
nians, Persians, Grecians, and Romans; which things have never been 
made known since the dispersion of the Jews. 

I have also shown the origin of the Persian, Chinese, and Indian nations, 
by carrying their antiquity as far back as the immediate descendants of 
Noah, and which I have confirmed from the Scripture. These are the 
documents from which [ have drawn my information. 

The apostie John was commanded to write the Revelation to the Seven 
Churches of Asia, who had departed from the worship as taught by the 
apostles, with a design to bring them back to the truth, agreeably to the 
Divine institution. It does not appear, however, in any writings, ancient 
or modern, to which sects, constituting these churches, the Revelation 
was addressed. But I have endeavoured to arrive at some degree of cer- 
tainty respecting th's matter; and, in answer to the Critical Review, it 
will be seen, that I have drawn my information from Scripture, which I 
“ thought a duty to lay before the public; ” and, though 1 think that the 
Critical Reviewers mean well, yet I also am of opinion that they have been 
mistaken in so hastily concluding that I have not laid before the public a 
** variety of information, which has not been made known by any writer.” 

In all ages, since the dispersion of the Jews, various have been the con- 
Jjeetures concerning the mystical number 666 in the Revelation ; many 
volumes have been written on this subject for 1700 years, but no real or 
solid information to be depended on has been communicated to the public 
by the authors, as they have applied it to signify either kings, kingdoms or 
popes. These interpretations have been found erroneous, for when the 
number has been applied to any of the above subjects, time has convinced 
the public of the error of the writer. And so jt has been to the present 
day: a modern writer has even applied it to mean ihe English House of 
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Commons after the union with Ireland. But it has been allowed that this 
subject in “ All Religions” has been developed in such a manner as can 
never fail as to its certain and obvious application, and that it carries that 
conviction with it, which has induced one of the first literary characters of 
the age to say, “1 amin possession of every treatise on this subject, 
which has appeared for 1600 years, and though it might be understood 
by Christians in the days of the apostle, no one, in my opinion, has hit on 
so happy an interpretation!” I think on reading this part of the book 
again, the Critical Reviewers will have sufficient reason for making a very 
considerable discount from their remarks on these particulars, for to a 
certainty they are uot justified in saying, “ perhaps some of Mr. Bellamy’s 
readers may judge that information to be new, which we consider to be 
old.” ‘Though this is not positively asserting ‘that the information is not 
new, it is conveying an idea of that kind. 1 “will not charge the Critical 
Reviewers with a want of liberal encouragement, but it must be allowed 
that they have been too hasty in their conclusions, for surely not any of 
the subjects introduced as new, have been known to the world since the 
dispersion of the Jews. Neither have I laid claim to any thing new 
among the multitude of religious sects among us, for | have said in the 
preface, “ I must not omit to say, that, for the sake of accuracy and pre- 
cision, | have submitted the various articles to the inspection and approval 
of the leading person of each sect; the statements, therefore, of their 
doctrine, as well as the order of their communion, have been sanctioned 
and confirmed.” 

Neither have T presumed to lay any claim to the variety of information, 
which is brought forward in the History ofall Religions, “ relative to that 
multitude of religious sects, or fraternities, whose systems of faith, and 
modes of worship 3 and discipline were established long before I was born.” 
For if the Critical Reviewers had attentively read the History of all Reli- 
gions, they would have found in the epitome of that work, (the preface) 
which they ought to have read, that I say, ‘‘ We must, however, acknow- 
ledge our gratitude to those writers, who have labored to give informa- 
tion respecting the idolatrous worship of the inhabitants of Canaan and 
the surrounding nations, before the Hebrews came out of Egypt.” And I 
believe it will be granted that the remaining part of the paragraph points 
to information which has never, since the dispersion of the Jews, been 
laid before the public, viz. “ But had they attended to the meaning of 
those words, which so frequently occur, the Hebrew pronunciation of 
which is constantly retained in the English, and also in all the European 
Bibles, much information would at this day have been before the world,” 





Observations on the Criticisms in the British Critic and Monthly 
Review, on the “ Empire of the Nairs, or Rights of Women,” ax 
Utopian Romance. 


Wuar dependance can be placed on these Reviewers, who make a 
merit of their arts of deception! These worthies conceive that the public 
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is only fit for leading strings, that the present age has not attained its ma- 
jority, and that a thinking nation would be in danger of being misled by 
specious sophisms and ingenious paradox. When therefore any work is 
published, the tenets of which may appear to them dangerous, the good 
souls never explain its principles, and then counteract their tendency by 
force of argument; they never say what the work really is, for that might 
excite the public curiosity; no—they have recourse to a pia fraus ; they 
say that the work is a tissue of absurdities, or sometimes confine their 
sentence to a single word, which, though a monosyllable, does its business. 
They declare it dull—De tous les genres le pire est Uennuyeux. Should 
a Voltaire publish a Candide, a Rousseau publish a Heloise, or a Githe 
produce his Werther in this country, and at this period, the reviewers, bya 
like maneuvre, would stifle them at their birth. 

** The Empire of the Nairs” is the book that has induced me to make 
these remarks. The Reviews of this country would not recommend it to 
any reader: but as the author first published it in German, under the 
auspices of Wieland and Schiller, and as the foreign Reviews have spoken 
of it in terms of praise, it may not be uninteresting to the cause of litera- 
ture and of truth, to examine whether the author has been fairly treated at 
home. 

The British Critic for Sept. 1811, says: 


However scanty and insignificant the author's talents may be, and we can un- 
dertake to assure the reader that they are neither important, nor extensive, he 
surely might have taken some pains, and bestowed some portion of his time in 
learning the manners and customs, which he attempts to delineate. He seems 

ertectly ignorant of Criental manners, though it is among these that the 
foundation of his extravagant tale is placed. 


On the above sentence passed on the author’s talents I shall only 
remark that doctors ditler; and leave the British Critic, aud the Monthly 
Reviewer who seems to be of a contrary opinion, to clear up this point 
between them; but if the British Critic had understood his business, he 
would have read the preface, which, after a short account of the Nairs, 
runs, as follows : 


The mighty empire, which has been ceded to the Nairs in this volume, like 
Brobdignag and Lilliput, will be found in no book of geography. Indostan is, 
in fact, governed by Sultans, Subahs, Rajahs, and Nabobs; and not divided 
into principa'ities and baronies. ‘The paradise of the Mother’s sous is merely 
ideal; but, for the customs and opinions of Persia and other Eastern nations, 
the most creditable authors have been consulted, and many of the European 
anecdotes are founded on facts.—Introd. p. ii, 


Thus the author in his Utopia proposes to delineate an ideal nation; 
but in treating of the countries, beyond the limits of his imaginary empire, 
the following authors have been constantly quoted at the bottom of the 

ee: Bruce, Chardin, Campbell, de Tott, Buchanan, Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague, Griffith, &c. 

The Monthly Reviewer (Oct. 1812) could not without inconsistency 
attack the abilities of the author, as he had in reviewing oue of his former 
productions “ the Bosom Friend ” spoken in the most favorable manner of 
his genius, his learning, and his taste; he therefore has been content to 
misrepresent the principles of his work, 
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It would be improper here to discuss the merits or demerits of the work, 
and of the system of the author, It may be replete with errors, which 
the reviewers have not noticed; but many quotations might be adduced, 
which would exculpate him from the accusations that are laid to his 
charge. A long residence on the continent may probably have enabled 
him to describe the manners of Gerinany, France, and Italy, better than 
the generality of novel writers, who never quitted their fire-side ; yet 
on these points the candid Reviewers are silent: nor have they noticed 
the style, language, or plan of the novel itself. From such reviews could 
any reader form a judgment of the work under examination? Liberal cri- 
ticism should report the truth, the entire truth, and nothing but the truth ; 
but as to such reviews, the lover of truth might as well read a French 
Bulletin. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Reverend Mr. Faser is preparing for the press a work intitled, Origines 
Mythologice. "The object of it is to show the fundamental identiiy and common origin 
of the various mythological systems of Paganism; whether Greck, Etruscan, Egyp- 
tian, Persian, Hliensian, Phoenician, Chinese, Indian, Scythian, (that is, Gotine,) 
Celtic, or American, &c. The coincidences between thein are such as to prove 
that they must have been originally one system, though consisting of tico grand kin- 
dred branches, sometimes distinct, and sometimes blending themselves together. 
Hence it will follow, that there must have been some center, whence the various allied 
systems were carried to every part of the globe. 

1. The first book of the work is devoted to the mixed antediluvian and diluvian 
origin of Mythology ; mixed, because the pagan accounts of the creation and the de- 
luge are almost always blended together, and because many other matters are similarly 
united. In this book, as well as in the succeeding ones, it is the plan of the work 
to view the different systems compuaraiively ; which will be found etlectually to ex- 
plode the common idea, that the classical writers were wont to give the names of 
classical gods to the deities of other nations, not on account of any real and proper 
identity of character, but purely from some accidental and partial resembiance. 
Thus he contends, that the Theutates of the Celts, and the Tuisto or Woden of the 
Goths, were cach really the Mercury or Hermes of the classics, being the very same 
personage, both in name and character, as the Pheenician Taut, the Egyptian Thoth, 
and the Hindoo Tat or Datta, whe is said to have established himself in Egypt. 

2. The second Book treats of the astronomical, material, and diluvian, origin of 
Mythology. In this, among other matters, the characters of the gods and goddesses 
of the ditferent pagan nations are examined; the descent of what may be cailed 
romance, whether ancient, modern, or ecclesiastical, is traced ; the peculiar religious 
sentiments and notions, with which the heathen places of worship were coustructed, 
are — into ; and the poetical astronomy of the ancients is discussed. 

3. The third Book is employed on the postdilavian origin of Mythology. In this 
the triads of deity, venerated in every part of the Gentile world, are examined ; and it 
is shown, from their obvious general bearings, connexion, and history, that they can- 
not, as some learned men have most unfortunately conjectured, have the least relation 
to the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Trinity, but that they have originated from two 
successive primeval triads of an altogether different description. In this Look likes 
wise the inquiry is carried up to that common center, whence the allied superstitions 
must have sprung; and it is attempted to be shown, that neither Scripture nor pre- 
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bability, (not to say, possibility) will warrant the opinion of a most able mythologi- 
eal inquirer, that the evident identity of pagan mythology was altogether the result 
of the conquests of a single warlike family. Here, the mode of the primitive disper- 
sionand the character of the leaders of the dispersed, both sacerdotal and military, will 
be investigated: and certain subsequent migrations and conquests of a remarkable 
people, whose chief settlements have been from the earliest ages in Cashgar, Boutan, 
Thibet and Bokhara, will be traced. These have been known, in various countries 
and different ages, under the names of Scuths, or Seytha, Chasas, Cushas, Ethi- 
opians, Asiatic and African, Palli, or Bhils, or Philistim, Getes, Goths, Germans, 
and Saxons. ‘Their influence has been great and widely extended ; and their grand 
religious peculiarity, as an unmixed race, has been a vehement devotion to the Buda- 
hic or Taautic theology, as contradistinguished from, though nearly allied to, the 
Bacchic, or (for want of a more appropriate name) the Brahmenical system. Both 
these systems are discussed at large in the course of the second Book. 

4. The fourth Book traces the origin of that singular resemblance both in matter 
of form aud of sentiment, which may be observed between the Pagan systems and 
the Levitical economy, and in some respects even Christianity itself. ‘The opposite 
schemes of Maimonides, Spencer, and Warburton, on the one hand, and of Gale, 
Dickenson, and Huet, on the other, are examined, and rejected as untenable; and, 
what at least appears to the author, the éruc origin of that resemblance is traced and 
established. 

It is trusted, that in the present day of infidelity, the preceding inquiries will not 
be wholly devoid of utility ; because, by the bringing together of much curious, but 
scattered, matter, they decidedly prove the truth and authenticity of the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis ; below which, that is to say, posterior to the dispersion trom 
Babel, we have very few satisfactory vestiges of the origin of Pagan Mythology. 

As a strong prejudice prevails against etymology, it is abandoned as a foundation. 
The present system rests upon circumstantial evidence, not upon words ; and, wherever 
the author indulges in an etymological conjecture, it may be admitted or rejected at 
pleasure, without at all affecting the ground-work. Yet there are instances, in which 
it would be no better than a childish acquiescence in prejudice, to doubt the proper 
identity of names, when the ground of that identity may be satisfactorily traced. Thus 
Goth, Scuth, and Chesa, are undoubtedly variations of but one Gentile title : and thus 
Taut, Thoth, Theutates, Tuisto, Tat, Tatta, and Datia, are certainly one name of one 
primeval character. 

Professor Monk will soon publish a second edition of his Hippolytus. 

A new Translation (in rhyme) of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, with the Latin Text, 
by Thomas Orger, is now publishing in parts, price 1s. 6d. each, 

Nearly ready for press, and to be printed, as soon as a competent Number of Sub- 
scribers can be received, in two volumes, octavo, Price 16s. in boards, Meditations 
for every Day in the Year, adapted to the Closet, and the Family, of Christians of all 
Denominations. By the Rev. John Stephens. Subscribers’ Names are received by 
the Editor, 5, New Road, St. George’s in the East: T. Blanshard, 14, City Road : 
Baynes; Gale, Curtis, and Fenner, Paternoster Row ; and Goakman, Chureh Street, 
Spitalfields. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, in @vo, dedicated by permission to 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, a Practical Treutise on Cataract ; contain- 
ing the History and Sympt of the Complaint, with an account of a more safe and 
expeditious method of Cure, adapted to the ditferent Species of Cataract, and the 
various ages at which they occur ; and also extracts from two manuscript Letters 
from the late Mr. Saunders to the Author, concerning some improvements in the 
operations, not mentioned in the printed edition of that gentleman's works. The 
whole illustrated by Cases ; together with Engravings of two new Instruments in- 
vented by the Author. By John Stevenson, Oculist and Aurist to Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. Lecturer 
on the Anatomy and Diseases of the Eye and Ear, and Author ot “ a Practical Treas 
tise on the Morbid Sensibility of the Eye, commonly called Weakness of Sight.” 

*,* For a copious List of Works preparing for publication see No. 1, 
—— oe 
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